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Introduction 


Sergey Minov and Flavia Ruani 


1 Scholarly Background: The Genesis of This Volume 


The contributions of this volume proceed from a panel entitled "Syriac Hagiog- 
raphy: Between Cult and Literature," that we organized at the 12th Symposium 
Syriacum, held in Rome on 19-24 August 2016.! 

The panel and this book reflect an increased interest in the field of Syriac 
hagiography over the last twenty years. This interest resulted in substantial 
developments in two significant areas. First, there has been a noticeable growth 
in the number of hagiographical texts made available to the scholarly commu- 
nity both through critical editions and translations into modern languages. Sec- 
ond, following the rise of digital humanities, we have been witnessing the cre- 
ation of several electronic, open-access, online tools that facilitate the study of 
Syriac saints and hagiographical texts from different perspectives. This renewal 
echoes the expansion of the field prompted one century ago, at the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, by scholars such 
as Paul Bedjan, Addai Scher, François Nau and Paul Peeters. They carried out 
monumental works of editing, translating and organizing Syriac hagiographi- 
cal sources. 

As a paradigmatic example of the first area of development, it suffices here 
to mention the book series "Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation" 
edited by Adam H. Becker and initiated in 2008. Today it counts seven volumes, 
and it will eventually publish all 65 known Persian Martyr Acts.? Also, scholars 
have recently published a significant number of editions and translations of 
other Syriac hagiographical works.? 


1 Wewould like to thank the European Research Council and the projects “Novel Saints. Studies 
in Ancient Fiction and Hagiography” at Ghent University (Starting Grant 337344), and “The 
Cult of Saints” at Oxford University (Advanced Research Grant 340540), for supporting the 
preparation of this work. Our thanks also go to all the participants of the panel session. We 
are grateful in particular to Muriel Debié, who suggested to us the idea of the panel and of 
this volume. Finally, we owe a debt of gratitude to Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent for 
correcting this introduction and making valuable suggestions for its improvement. 

2 Fora repertoire, see S.P. Brock, The History of the Holy Mar Main, with a Guide to the Persian 
Martyr Acts (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 1; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias 
Press, 2008), 77-84. 

3 For example, S.P. Brock and S.A. Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (Transformation 
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Digital humanists have also fostered the study of Syriac hagiography through 
the creation of several databases linked to this topic. The Gateway to the Syriac 
Saints is a component of the portal Syriaca.org. It is an instrument for the study 
of hagiography based on the data collated by Ugo Zanetti and Claude Detienne 
and was edited by Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent and David Michelson.^ 
The Gateway to the Syriac Saints comprises two interrelated databases: Qadishe: 
Guide to the Syriac Saints, a digital catalogue of the holy figures of the Syriac tra- 
dition, with information on their lives and related bibliography, and Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, a comprehensive database of Syriac hagio- 
graphical texts, including titles, incipits and desinits in Syriac and in transla- 
tion, as well as references to manuscript witnesses and modern editions. 

The year 2014 was particularly auspicious for the field of Syriac hagiography. 
The European Research Council funded two contemporary five-year projects 
that concentrated on late antique and medieval hagiography, including Syr- 
iac hagiography, from two complementary angles. The project "Novel Saints: 
Ancient novelistic heroism in the hagiography of Late Antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages" at Ghent University (P1 Prof. Dr. Koen De Temmerman) focused 
on hagiographical literature from the fourth to the twelfth century in the 
Mediterranean Christian traditions. It studies the persistence of literary motifs 
and rhetorical styles going back to the ancient novels.5 The project produced a 
database, which will in time be open to public consultation, devoted to roman- 
tic plots and themes in eastern and western hagiography. The project “Cult 
of Saints" based at the University of Oxford (P1 Prof. Dr. Bryan Ward-Perkins) 
traces historical, textual and archaeological evidence related to the cult of holy 
figures across the Christian world up to 700 AD.8 Specialists have gathered evi- 
dence and made it accessible through an online database, The Cults of Saints 


of the Classical Heritage 13; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987); S.P. Brock and 
BJ. Fitzgerald, Two Early Lives of Severos, Patriarch of Antioch (Translated Texts for Histori- 
ans 59; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2013); F. Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, catholicos 
de l'Orient. Martyres de Mar Grigor, général en chef du roi Khusro 1° et de Mar Yazd-panah, juge 
et gouverneur. 2 vols. (CSCO 658—659, Syr. 254—255; Louvain: Peeters, 2015); R.R., Jr., Phenix and 
C.B. Horn, The Rabbula Corpus: Comprising the Life of Rabbula, His Correspondence, a Homily 
Delivered in Constantinople, Canons, and Hymns (SBL Writings from the Greco-Roman World 
17; Atlanta: SBL Press, 2017); G. Venturini, La versione siriaca della Vita di Giovanni il Miseri- 
cordioso di Leonzio di Neapolis. 2 vols. (CSCO 679—680, Syr. 263-264; Leuven: Peeters, 2020); 
A. Palmer, The Life of the Syrian Saint Barsauma: Eulogy of a Hero of the Resistance to the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (Christianity in Late Antiquity; Oakland, California: University of California 
Press, 2020). 

4 http://syriaca.org/saints/index.html. 

5 See the website of the project: https: //www.novelsaints.ugent.be/. 

6 See the website of the project: http://cultofsaints.history.ox.ac.uk/. 
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in Late Antiquity.’ Finally, there are plans to launch another database soon 
on the Persian Martyr Acts. This tool will be the result of the project enti- 
tled "TransPerse. Les Actes des martyrs perses entre Orient et Occident. Trans- 
missions interculturelles et représentations au début du v* siècle,” which the 
Agence nationale pour la recherche in Paris (P1 Dr. Christelle and Florence Jul- 
lien, 2018-2021) has funded.? The editors envision that this database could be a 
digital source-book with editions and translations of textual evidence from the 
fifth century. It will include hagiographical texts transmitted in several ancient 
languages. 

Both areas of developments, editorial and digital, have been accompanied 
over time by essays mapping the Syriac hagiographical tradition.? Jean Mau- 
rice Fiey was probably the first to offer an overview of Syriac hagiography in 
1997,!° followed by Eva Synek in 2007,!! Sebastian P. Brock in 2008” and 201? 
Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent in 2019" and Muriel Debié in 2020.15 These 
surveys have introduced Syriac hagiography to the broader field of ancient 
Christian literature, bringing Syriac saints' lives and traditions into relation- 
ship with their more widely studied Greek and Latin counterparts. Such studies 
have transformed Syriac hagiography from a niche field of study to an essential 
part of the history of Christianity, thus restoring its place as the third-largest 
Christian literary corpus. 

All these critical advancements enable us today to take the next step towards 
an analytical approach to these rich sources. The renowned Société des Bol- 


7 http://csla.history.ox.ac.uk/. 

See the project website: https://transperse.hypotheses.org/. 

9 We intend here comprehensive syntheses, not overviews of one particular corpus within 
this tradition, such as, for the Persian Martyr Acts, P. Devos, "Les martyrs persans à travers 
leurs actes syriaques,” Atti del Convegno sul tema: La Persia e il mondo greco-romano (Roma 
11-14 aprile 1965) (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 363, Problemi attuali di scienza e di 
cultura 76; Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1966), 213-225. 

10  J.M.Fiey,"À travers l'hagiographie syriaque,” Mélanges de l'Institut dominicain d'études ori- 
entales 23 (1997): 453-463. Fiey is also the author of the reference tool, next to BHO, i.e., 
Saints syriaques, ed. by L. Conrad (Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam 6; Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2004). 


oo 


11 E. Synek, “Eastern Christian Hagiographical Traditions: Oriental Hagiography: Syriac 
Hagiography, in Blackwell Companion to Eastern Christianity, ed. by K. Parry (Blackwell 
Companions to Religion; Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2007), 439—449. 

12 S.P. Brock, “Saints in Syriac: a little-tapped resource,” JECS 16 (2008): 181-196. 

13 S.P. Brock, “Syriac hagiography,” in ARCBH 1:259—283. 

14  J-N. Mellon Saint-Laurent, "Syriac Hagiographic Literature, in The Syriac World, ed. by 
D. King (Routledge Worlds; London, New York: Routledge, 2019), 339-354. 

15  M.Debié “Syriac,” in The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Biography, ed. by K. De Temmerman 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020), ch. 30. 
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landistes has been publishing editions, translations, and philological studies 
of hagiography since its foundation in the seventeenth century. They laid the 
groundwork for the analysis of Syriac hagiography. Alongside philology, some 
scholars have read Syriac hagiography through the lenses of history and cul- 
tural studies. For example, they have mined texts like the Persian Martyr Acts 
for administrative and geographical realia of the Sasanian Empire and data 
about the historical relationships between Syriac communities and other reli- 
gions or ruling powers. These two significant approaches, philological and his- 
torical, tend to study hagiographical texts as sources of information and do 
not always focus on the multiform nature of the hagiographic genre. More- 
over, this scholarship was often published as individual studies within special- 
ized journals, such as Analecta Bollandiana and Le Muséon. In other instances, 
scholars published them in volumes of conference proceedings with different 
thematic focuses, rather than collecting them together in volumes devoted to 
Syriac hagiography. There is at least one significant exception to this. In 2012 
André Binggeli published L’hagiographie syriaque,!® and this book is exem- 
plary both in its approach and publishing coherence. L’hagiographie syriaque 
contains eleven distinct contributions that study Syriac hagiographies in a 
transversal way. While some chapters address traditional questions of history 
and philology, others discuss typology (the various hagiographical genres and 
their forms) or trace themes (i.e. the image of women). L’hagiographie syri- 
aque also addresses geographical questions (i.a. saints of Edessa), manuscript 
production, the liturgical context and reception of Syriac hagiography and the 
representation of hagiographic themes in art and material culture. 


2 Literature and Cult: The Two Methodological Approaches of This 
Volume 


The present volume continues in the spirit of Binggeli's book. It offers a col- 
lection of essays with a broad scope but a different focus and considers Syr- 
iac hagiography through two complementary angles: literature and cult. These 
themes reflect the felicitous circumstance that each of the editors of this vol- 
ume worked in the ERC funded projects mentioned above. The chapters of this 
volume apply questions of literature and cultic practice to hagiographical texts 
across a broad spectrum, not limited by chronology, region, confession or genre. 


16 A. Binggeli, ed, L'hagiographie syriaque (Études syriaques 9; Paris: Geuthner, 2012). 
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Syriac hagiography has only recently been studied from a literary point of 
view. This probably depends on the longstanding prejudice involving premod- 
ern literature in general, according to which a literary approach would only 
be suitable for fictional texts. In the study of hagiography, this skepticism is 
supported by the categorization of the accounts of the saints according to 
their degree of historical accuracy, initiated by the Bollandists and still in use. 
This categorization is accompanied by the tendency to dismiss hagiography 
that supposedly lacks historical "value." Nevertheless, scholars have begun to 
use literary theory and narratological approaches to gain new perspectives on 
ancient texts. A flurry of scholarship applying narratological approaches to the 
Greek novels demonstrates this.!? This trend has extended to Christian litera- 
ture as well, where the tools of literary criticism like narratology, rhetoric, and 
the study of literary motifs are used to understand ancient texts in new ways.!9 
This work has shed new light on the New Testament.?? Scholars have used 
these methods in their studies of Greek?! Latin?? and Coptic?? hagiographical 


»« 


17 See the distinction between “passions historiques, “passions épiques" and “passions 
romantiques" put forth by H. Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires 
(Bruxelles, 1921). Syriac hagiography is no exception: since Devos, "Les martyrs persans,” 
scholars tend to adopt the tripartite categorization to define their object of study. 

18 See for example the Brill series Studies in Ancient Greek Narratives, launched in 2004, 
devoted to this area of studies. 

19 Recently the need for a medieval narratology has been voiced in a manifesto by E. von 
Contzen, “Why We Need A Medieval Narratology: A Manifesto,” Diegesis: Interdisciplinary 
E-Journal for Narrative Research 3.2 (2014):1-21. 

20 For example, for the Gospel of John, see K.B. Larsen, Recognizing the Stranger: Recogni- 
tion Scenes in the Gospel of John (Biblical Interpretation Series 98; Leiden: Brill, 2008); for 
the Acts of the Apostles, see L. Alexander, Acts in its Ancient Literary Context: A Classicist 
Looks at the Acts of the Apostles (Libraries of New Testament Studies 298; London: T&T 
Clark, 2005); and M. Smith, The Literary Construction of the Other in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles: Charismatics, the Jews, and Women (Cambridge: James Clarke & Co., 2012). 

21 Greek hagiography has been the most studied in this way. Let us mention the follow- 
ing examples, among several others: P. Boulhol, Anagnorismos: la scène de reconnaissance 
dans l'hagiographie antique et médiévale (Aix-en-Provence: Université de Provence, 1996); 
A. Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints (Hanover- 
London, 1987); T. Hágg, "Fiction and Factography in the Life of Antony,” in Medieval Greek 
Storytelling. Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium, ed. by P. Roilos (Wiesbaden, 2014), 
31-40; C. Messis, "Fiction and/or Novelisation in Byzantine Hagiography, in ARCBH 2:313- 
342; J. Perkins, "Space, Place, Voice in the Acts of the Martyrs and the Greek Romance” in 
Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and Christianity, ed. by D. MacDonald (Blooms- 
bury Academic, 2007), 17-137. 

22 See especially the works by Christa Gray on Jerome’s texts, such as “‘Holy and Pleasing to 
God’: A Narratological Approach to Hagiography in Jerome's ‘Lives’ of Paul and Malchus,” 
Ancient Narrative 14 (2017): 103-128. 

23 See especially the works by Ewa D. Zakrzewska, such as "Masterplots and Martyrs: Narra- 
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traditions?* as well. Susan Ashbrook Harvey pioneered literary studies of Syr- 
iac hagiography.”5 Her work paved the way for more recent scholarship.”® Joel 
Walker in his commentary of the Legend of Mar Qardagh (2006) had also noted 
how literary conventions of ancient Iranian epic shaped East Syriac hagiogra- 
phy.?” Arietta Papaconstantinou's edited volume Writing ‘True Stories’ (2010) 
explored the transmission of motifs from two twin literary genres of Christian 
literature, historiography and hagiography, and her volume includes the Syr- 
iac tradition.?8 The chapters in this volume that consider literary elements in 
Syriac hagiography build and expand upon this scholarship. 


tive Techniques in Bohairic Hagiography,” in Narratives of Egypt and the Ancient Near East: 
Literary and Linguistic Approaches, ed. by F. Hagen et al. (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 499—523. 

24 Recent volumes tend to bridge the various linguistic traditions: see for example C. Messis, 
M. Mullett, I. Nilsson, eds., Storytelling in Byzantium. Narratological approaches to Byzan- 
tine texts and images (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 19; 
Uppsala: Uppsala Universitet, 2018), including discussions of texts in Armenian and Old 
French; and C. Gray and J. Corke-Webster, eds., The Hagiographical Experiment: Develop- 
ing Discourses of Sainthood (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 158; Leiden: Brill, 2020), 
mainly on Greek and Latin texts, but also Coptic and Arabic ones. 

25 See for some examples her Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and the Lives 
of the Eastern Saints (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 18; Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1990); the introduction to Holy Women in the Syrian Orient, introduced 
and translated by S.P. Brock and S. Ashbrook Harvey. Updated edition with a new preface. 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 1998); and "Sacred Bonding: 
Mothers and Daughters in Early Syriac Hagiography, JECS 4a (1996): 27-56. 

26 See in particular J.-N. Mellon Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories and the Formation of the 
Syriac Churches (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 55; Oakland, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2015) and K.R. Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians of 
Persia: Martyrdom and Religious Identity in Late Antiquity (Transformation of the Classical 
Heritage 57; Oakland, California: University of California Press, 2016). 

27 J.T. Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh: Narrative and Christian Heroism in Late Antique 
Iraq (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 40; Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 2006). 

28 Writing ‘True Stories’: Historians and Hagiographers in the Late Antique and Medieval Near 
East, ed. by A. Papaconstantinou, M. Debié and H. Kennedy (Cultural Encounters in Late 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages 9; Turnhout: Brepols, 2010), esp. the chapters therein by 
Muriel Debié, Joel Walker and André Binggeli. For other individual examples, see F. Ruani, 
“Qui est le saint, qui le héros, dans l'Histoire syriaque de l'écolier tué par son maître?, in 
Culte des saints et littérature hagiographique, ed. by V. Déroche, B. Ward-Perkins, R. Wis- 
niewski (Centre de recherche d'Histoire et civilisation de Byzance, Monographies 55; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2019), 195-212; ead. "Thinking Characters: Fictionalization and Claims 
of Truth in Syriac Hagiography,” in Fictionality in Late Antique Hagiography, ed. by K. De 
Temmerman, K. Staat, J. Van Pelt (forthcoming); ead. "Thecla Beyond Thecla: Secondary 
Characters in Syriac Hagiography,” in Thecla and Medieval Sainthood: The Acts of Paul and 
Thecla in Eastern and Western Hagiography, ed. by G. Dabiri and F. Ruani (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). 
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Other chapters in this volume focus on questions of religious practice and 
cult as reflected or constructed in hagiographic texts. This approach asks how 
hagiographic texts disseminate information about a saint and promote his or 
her cult among the intended audience. The Christian cult of saints develops as 
anassemblage of practices, embodied as well as textualized, which were rooted 
in the belief that dead saints possess a special connection to the divine. The 
faithful believed that those who approached the saints could benefit from their 
intercession.?? While the beginnings of the veneration of saints among Chris- 
tians can be traced back to the third century, if not earlier, this phenomenon 
comes into its own after the Constantinian "Peace of the Church." It is during 
this period that we observe the rise of the two major groups of Christian saints, 
martyrs and holy men, as well as the appearance of such categories of saints as 
bishops and monarchs. 

The cult of saints blossomed in Syria and Mesopotamia as well. Syriac- 
speaking Christians adopted many cult-related texts and practices that orig- 
inated in the Greek-speaking "West" and, at the same time, developed their 
own forms of veneration of saints.?? While the reception of Greek hagiograph- 
ical texts, through translations or other channels, played an important role in 
these processes, soon enough saint-related texts began to be composed in Syr- 
iac as well, in the Eastern provinces of the Roman empire and in the territories 
controlled by Sasanians. In his pioneering work on the rise of the figure of the 
Christian holy man during Late Antiquity, Peter Brown gave a new impetus to 
research on the nexus of hagiographical literature and the social contexts of the 
cult of saints, while making use of written sources from Syria-Mesopotamia.?! 
His lead was followed and developed by Joel Walker and Richard Payne, whose 


29 Fora concise introduction in the beginnings of saints’ veneration among Christians, see 
C. Rapp, “Saints and Holy Men,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity. Vol. 2: Constan- 
tine to c. 600, ed. by A.M. Casiday and F.W. Norris (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007), 548—566. For a more substantial overview, see R. Bartlett, Why Can the Dead Do Such 
Great Things? Saints and Worshippers from the Martyrs to the Reformation (Princeton, NJ.: 
Princeton University Press, 2013). 

30  Acomprehensive overview of the development of the cult of saints in late antique Syria- 
Mesopotamia that would take into account regional peculiarities is still a desideratum. 
For some aspects, see H.J.W. Drijvers, “Hellenistic and Oriental Origins,” in The Byzantine 
Saint: University of Birmingham Fourteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, ed. by 
S. Hackel (Studies Supplementary to Sobornost 5; London: The Fellowship of St Alban and 
St Sergius, 1981), 25-33; and several contributions in Binggeli, L’hagiographie syriaque. 

31  Seehisseminalarticle "The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,” Journal 
of Roman Studies 61 (1971): 80-101. See also P. Brown, "Town, Village and Holy Man: The 
Case of Syria,” in id., Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1982), 153-165. 
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work deepened our understanding of how the veneration of the Persian mar- 
tyrs and the production of hagiographical works in Syriac were instrumental in 
the process of integration of the Christians of the Sasanian empire into Iranian 
culture and society.?? 


3 Texts and beyond: The Aims of This Volume 


Following these two complementary approaches, literary and cultic, or formal 
and functional, the volume brings together papers presented at the panel in 
2016 and five additional contributions. We have organized these ten chapters 
into three main parts, according to three methods of reading and interpreting 
Syriac hagiography. The volume first considers hagiographical texts as narrative 
constructions and then analyzes the historical implications of their conception 
and reception. Accordingly, the chapters first explore hagiographies as literary 
products and offer insights into the rhetorical and narrative rules that govern 
their composition. Then, they analyze specific examples of Lives and other 
hagiographical works and study how they promote the veneration of an indi- 
vidual saint and reflect authorial intentions. Finally, they try to bridge the gap 
between texts and contexts by employing the methods of archaeology and his- 
tory. This work demonstrates how hagiography has shaped and been formed by 
material culture as well as literary concerns. 

The first part, "Texts as Literature," contains three chapters that analyze Syr- 
iac hagiographical writings according to three specific literary features: pro- 
logues, orality and objects. The part begins with a contribution by Jeanne- 
Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent on prologues in Syriac hagiographical works. By 
considering prologues as the textual counterparts of church narthexes, the 
author adopts the structuralist definition of paratexts advanced by Gérard 
Genette to argue that prologues are literary places that introduce a text to 
shape its interpretation. The chapter offers an overview of their liminal nature, 
where various actors—the hagiographer, the reader, the saint and God—can 
meet and interact, as believers would do in the narthex before, during and 
after the liturgy. As such, this chapter represents the second essay devoted 
to the specific topic of prologues in Syriac, after Eva Riad's 1988 monograph 
Studies in the Syriac Preface, on which it builds and expands. While Riad dis- 
cusses in detail only one hagiographical text, the Life of ISo'sabran, written by 


32 See Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh; RE. Payne, A State of Mixture: Christians, Zoroas- 
trians, and Iranian Political Culture in Late Antiquity (Transformation of the Classical Her- 
itage 56; Oakland, Calif.: University of California Press, 2015), esp. 127-163. 
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ISo‘yahb 111 in the seventh century, here, Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent 
covers a broader range of sources, directly written in Syriac or translated from 
Greek. While Riad provides parallels with the classical philosophical tradition, 
Saint-Laurent shows how prefaces in Syriac hagiography appropriate literary 
conventions going back to classical epic, historiographical texts, ancient novels 
and epistolography. Syriac hagiographers adapt and reinvent these conventions 
for their purposes. In particular, if prologues often contain expected formulae, 
such as prayers to God or the saint and the topos of the modesty of the authors, 
they also reveal distinct imagery of the marvelous, the luminous and the offer- 
ing, which makes prologues literary vestibules to the sacred textual heritage of 
Syriac piety. 

Prologues also contain traces of the previous life and afterlife of hagiograph- 
ical texts, namely their oral origin and delivery. In her chapter, Reyhan Durmaz 
engages the question of the relationship between orality and hagiography. The 
evidence concerning this dynamic is scant, but some scholars have studied its 
role in the transmission of Greek Byzantine hagiography. Durmaz introduces 
the Syriac tradition into this conversation. She shows that orality and textuality 
do not oppose each other. Instead, they are part of a continuum. Durmaz con- 
ducts a double analysis based on five major case studies dated to the earliest 
hagiographical production in Syriac, namely texts from the fifth to the eighth 
century. First, she examines the "oral residue" preserved in the rhetoric of texts 
that may provide evidence of the oral transmission of a story before its tex- 
tualization, as well as of the oral performance of the story after it. Then, she 
focuses on oral narrations of saints' stories, for which she coins a new heuristic 
term, hagiodiegesis. She explores how the texts represent these performances 
in specific settings and for particular purposes. In short, this chapter explores 
the dynamics of the creation, transmission and reception of hagiography. Dur- 
maz provides insights into the complex yet fascinating networks linking stories, 
storytellers, and writers in Late Antiquity. 

The third chapter, by Flavia Ruani, also treats mechanisms of hagiographic 
composition, this time with a focus on literary techniques. It adopts the theory 
of the "literary object" developed by Roland Barthes and applies it to a selec- 
tion of Syriac hagiographical texts dated from the fifth to the ninth century to 
disclose their qualities as sophisticated literary constructs. The author first pro- 
vides examples on the "reference function" of objects, namely their symbolic 
value concerning the protagonists and relationship to key-events in the story, 
such as conversion to Christianity. Then, the discussion focuses on the "narra- 
tive function" of objects as plot-steering devices of turning-points but also of 
entire narratives, where the objects themselves become the real “protagonists.” 
By tracing the textual representation of an earring, a boat, a poisoned hand- 
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kerchief, a stone and a letter, Ruani argues that Syriac hagiographers mastered 
literary strategies, such as focalization, close-up, and enargeia to create more 
vivid stories and induce an immersive effect. Hagiographers used these strate- 
gies in their writings to introduce readers into the collective religious memory 
of the Syriac literary heritage that included Biblical narratives and other Chris- 
tian texts. If scholars had considered objects in hagiography to be part of the 
material or cultic aspect of hagiography, this chapter shows the literary func- 
tion of objects and offers a different way to apprehend the connection between 
texts and material culture. 

The second part, "Saints Textualized,” is composed of five chapters. Each 
contribution offers a different perspective on the role played by hagiograph- 
ical texts in the invention and/or maintenance of the cult of a particular saint 
or group of saints. These chapters elucidate the complicated dynamics behind 
the production of hagiographical compositions and the development of the 
cult of saints. 

In chapter Four, Annunziata Di Rienzo investigates how Syriac hagiograph- 
ical sources memorialized Sylvester, the fourth-century bishop of Rome. Di 
Rienzo retraces the evidence related to this otherwise obscure pope and 
assesses how late ancient Syriac compositions contributed to the construction 
of his hagiographic memory. She focuses on the so-called Actus Silvestri, a com- 
posite account of Sylvester's life and accomplishments that was produced dur- 
ing the late fourth or early fifth century in Latin and soon translated into Greek 
and Syriac. While discussing the development of the legend about the pope's 
special relationship with the emperor Constantine, Di Rienzo sheds light on 
the entangled relationship between the formation of the hagiographical cor- 
pus of Sylvester and the historical reality of ecclesiastical politics during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The case of the Sylvestrian dossier exemplifies how 
hagiographical composition accompanying the cult of a saint was a strategy of 
legitimization in intra-Christian rivalries, as communities inscribed their con- 
cerns in the stories that retold their formative past. 

In the fifth chapter, Cornelia Horn reminds us that Syriac literature preserves 
valuable evidence for the existence of a subgenre of hagiographical texts on 
martyrdom accounts of actors. She analyses the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes, 
most likely a translation or adaptation of an earlier Greek composition, which 
recounts the story of the conversion and martyrdom of a group of actors who 
enact a baptismal liturgy on stage. Taking this unique and understudied hagio- 
graphical work as her starting point, Horn examines two closely intertwined 
forms of religious expression: the visual presentation of martyrdom and the 
auditory phenomenon of the recitation of a sacred text in a liturgical setting. 
She argues that the very composition of martyrdom accounts of actors served 
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as a useful literary tool to express the power of persuasion of biblical recitation, 
both in writing and through the images associated with the stage. The author 
convincingly demonstrates the importance of the Martyrdom as a witness to 
the ambivalences and conflicts in communities about the appropriate relation- 
ship between performances of liturgical actions and the usage of public spaces. 

Inthesixth chapter, Sergey Minov presents a hitherto unstudied specimen of 
Syriac monastic hagiography, the Life of Mar Yaret the Alexandrian. The author 
offers an overview of the content of the Life, which is followed by a close exam- 
ination of the narrative's intertextual background and analysis of the work's 
monastic agenda. Also, he offers some preliminary observations on probable 
date and milieu of composition and gives a concise survey on the development 
of the cult of Yaret. In the appendix, the Syriac text of the Life is published for 
the first time, accompanied by an English translation. According to Minov, the 
Life was produced during the seventh or eighth century in the region of Bet 
‘Arbayé in Northern Mesopotamia, to promote the cult of a local holy man. 
The saints' relics were placed at a small monastic church that functioned as 
a healing shrine. The narrative of the Life exhibits strong intertextual depen- 
dence on the sixth-century Life of Mar Awgen, the semi-legendary founder of 
monasticism in Northern Mesopotamia. This contribution enriches our knowl- 
edge of Syriac hagiography in medieval Mesopotamia, especially of the corpus 
of monastic hagiographical works associated with the figure of Awgen. It also 
sheds some light on the complex nexus involving textual production of hagio- 
graphical narratives and the development of the cult of saints during this little- 
studied period. 

In the seventh chapter, Adam Carter Bremer-McCollum discusses dia- 
chronic relationships between prose and poetry in hagiography. He focuses on 
the literary traditions that developed around the figures of two Persian mar- 
tyrs, Jacob the Persian (or Jacob Intercisus) and Tahmizgard. By resorting to a 
comparative method, the author analyzes how Gewargis Warda, an East Syrian 
hymnographer ofthe thirteenth century, reworks late-antique narratives about 
these two saints while constructing his poetic retellings of their martyrdoms for 
liturgical use. This chapter is a valuable contribution to the understudied field 
of the reception history of hagiographical writings within the Syriac literary tra- 
dition. It offers insightful observations on how poetry and prose might coexist 
in the vast literary corpus of hagiographical literature. By demonstrating how 
compositions that originated as narratives would later serve as a base for poetic 
reworkings, it also deepens our understanding of the crucial role played by the 
liturgy in the evolution of hagiographic corpora. 

The eighth chapter, by Sebastian P. Brock, also deals with the Persian mar- 
tyrs and explores how the memory of these Christians persecuted by Zoroas- 
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trian authorities of Sasanian Iran during Late Antiquity, was preserved in Greek 
hagiographical texts, translated from Syriac as well as original compositions, 
and how it was mediated in the context of post-Byzantine liturgical tradition. 
Focusing on the Synaxaristes, a major hagiographical compendium produced 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Nikodemos Hagioreites, Brock 
offers a repertoire that brings together information about a wide range of hagio- 
graphical texts dealing with the Persian martyrs. He also provides a concise 
discussion of their origins and function within Byzantine liturgical tradition. 
The third part, "Beyond the Texts,” continues the methodological trajectory 
of the second part and presents examples of traditions that show in greater 
detail the historical reality behind the nexus of hagiographical texts and vener- 
ation of saints. The two chapters in this part highlight how hagiography can 
shed light on the construction of communal identity around saints' shrines 
and devotion to particular saints. In her chapter, Dina Boero combines evi- 
dence from archaeology and literature to examine the significance attributed 
to sacred matter distributed at the cult sites of Symeon the Stylite the Elder 
(c. 390—459) at Qal'at Sim'àn, and of Symeon the Stylite the Younger (521-592) 
on the Wondrous Mountain. After offering a discussion of the "life" of a pilgrim- 
age token, Boero focuses on the phase of its distribution at cult sites. She shows 
that the Syriac and Greek Lives of the two Stylites promoted the exchange of 
tokens as gifts or “blessings,” rather than commodities. This designation lent a 
critical social function to the Stylites' disciples who distributed them, and these 
disciples became invested in the leadership of the sites. Boero further discusses 
how the archaeological evidence demonstrates the commercial distribution of 
pilgrim tokens at this site. This picture contrasts to the account of their use and 
function in the hagiography. Today, as the cultic sites of both Stylites continue 
to be scrutinized by Byzantine archaeologists and historians,?? this contribu- 
tion offers a welcome addition. Boero brings material and literary evidence into 
dialogue for a more accurate understanding of the layered reality of a holy place 
and the importance of controlling it, both at the symbolic and the social level. 
The last chapter, by Muriel Debié, shows how hagiographers used their writ- 
ings to help their Christian audience to cope with the loss of a cultic site. At the 
same time, her contribution demonstrates how hagiographic texts help us to 
imagine and reconstruct sacred sites and their cults that no longer exist. Debié 
discusses how the Sasanian Persians captured the Mesopotamian city of Amida 


33  Averyrecent publication is devoted to the site of Symeon the Stylite the Elder at Qal'at 
Sim'àn: J. Tchalenko and E. Loosley Leeming, eds., Notes on the Sanctuary of St. Symeon 
Stylites at Qal'at Sim‘an (TSEC 12; Leiden: Brill, 2019). 
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in 503 and transformed the church of Saint Stephen into a Zoroastrian fire- 
temple. Jacob of Serugh composed a verse homily or mimro that recounts this 
event soon after it happened—Debié edited and translated this mimro in 2018. 
She notes that Jacob's account is the only witness of the existence of such a 
church, and that makes it interesting from a historical point of view. She argues, 
however, that the text's greater importance lies in how it preserves Jacob's sym- 
bolic interpretation of these events. Debié analyzes Jacob's use of rich Biblical 
typology, as well as the adoption of emotional and sensorial imagery, to show 
how the Syriac author attributes a religious meaning to the loss of the church 
and adds a theological interpretation to the war, with its struggles over shrines 
and competitions of divine powers. By asking God to intercede for the saint, 
Jacob shows the community of believers the essential link between the saint 
and his shrine in wartime, offering consolation for the tragedy of its disappear- 
ance. 

Together, these ten chapters provide significant examples that explore the 
characteristics of Syriac hagiographical texts as constructed narratives, crucial 
vehicles for the veneration of saints and meaningful instruments for communal 
identity. These contributions complement previous methodologies that used 
hagiography as a repository of historical or philological evidence. We hope that 
this volume will contribute to the further development of the field of Syriac 
hagiography by sparking new ideas and fruitful associations that will stimulate 
the readers to continue along these as well as new paths of analysis. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Prologues as Narthexes in Syriac Hagiography 


Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent 


1 Introduction 


Ancient builders constructed narthexes or vestibules in their sacred spaces, 
gathering places in which believers could congregate and prepare to meet the 
Lord or ask a church's saint for prayers.! This antechamber was a space of 
encounter, of comings and goings, where the faithful would recite the matins 
or line up for procession. In the middle Byzantine period, vespers in the church 
of Hagia Sophia, for example, would begin in the narthex. In the early and 
medieval church, the penitent and the catechumens, excluded from full par- 
ticipation in the liturgy, would congregate in the narthex, the threshold sym- 
bolizing their liminal place in the community? In both the East and West, the 
narthex was a place of entrances and exits, of inclusion and exclusion. In this 
space, people seeking healing, intercession, or forgiveness would congregate 
before entering the nave of the church. It was a place where the faithful could 
turn towards the door of the church and knock? or they could turn around and 
glance behind them at the outside world. It was a boundary space. 

Such liminal areas existed in churches of the Syriac heritage as well.* The Syr- 
ians borrowed the Greek word “narthex” (vápně / aadis) and incorporated it 
into the Syriac language to define this area on the west side of the church. In her 
description of the churches of Tur ‘Abdin in southeast Turkey, the archaeolo- 
gist Gertrude Lowthian Bell describes the shape of the narthex of the Church of 


1 United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, Built of Living Stones: Art, Architecture, and 
Worship (Washington DC: United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, 2005), 35. 

2 Vasileios Marinis notes thatthe narthex, in the middle Byzantine period, was reserved not just 
for the penitent but also for menstruating women. V. Marinis, Architecture and Ritual in the 
Churches of Constantinople: Ninth to Fifteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2014), 68-69. 

3 See the ritual of nahire, discussed below. 

4 Not every church in the Syrian Orthodox tradition has a narthex, however. I am grateful to 
Fr. Roger Akhrass for this information. On the architecture of Syriac churches in general, see 
F. Briquel Chatonnet, ed., Les églises en monde syriaque (Études syriaques 10; Paris: Geuthner, 
2013). 
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the Forty Martyrs at the Monastery of Mar Gabriel? noting elsewhere that the 
church of Mar Malke in Tur ‘Abdin was specifically used as a gathering place for 
women. While there are not any services that specifically begin in the narthex 
of the church in the Syrian Orthodox tradition today, some liturgical rites stop 
in the west side of the church." 

In this paper, I will explore how the entry space of the church vestibule or 
narthex has a literary counterpart: the hagiographic prologue or preface. Just 
as sacred buildings needed portals to introduce the faithful into the realm of 
the sacred, so stories needed a neutral venue of encounter for greetings, apolo- 
gies, and special requests. 

I will argue that considering the prologue as a literary narthex is a useful 
model for understanding its importance to hagiographic structure.? The inex- 
act nature of the space of the narthex is also strikingly like that of the prologue. 
In the same way that both the miraculous and the mundane can occur in the 
narthex of a church, so in a prologue one finds tired clichés as well as glimpses 
of the extraordinary. The narthex of a church could be a space for liturgical 
activity, but it did not have to be;!° in the same way, the prologue might be a 
place for prayer, but not necessarily so. While prologues can be unimpressive, 
they can also have precious historical data that give insights about the peo- 
ple who wrote them. I will argue for the importance of attending to the details 
and even clichés contained within them. This study examines a small collec- 
tion of Syriac prologues (‘alta eğ metta'lutà whadls b zo— prumyon 
aiaia)" of the late antique and medieval period from hagiographies writ- 


5 G. Lowthian Bell, Churches and Monasteries of the Tür 'Abdín and Neighbouring Districts 
(Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1913), 10. 
Bell, Churches, 70. Below I discuss the hagiographical tradition of Màr Malke. 
Examples include the consecration of a church or of the Myron as well as the consecration 
of water on the feast of Epiphany. I am grateful for the comments in an email exchange 
with Fr. Roger Akhrass, Aug. 17, 2018. 

8 In this article, I shall be using "preface" and "prologue" interchangeably. 
The concept of considering the hagiographic prologue as a “narthex” is an idea that I 
borrow from Jorge Luis Borges’ discussion on paratexts (explored below) as “vestibules.” 
See G. Genette, Paratexts: Thresholds of Interpretation, tr. J.E. Lewin (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1997), 3. For an analysis of the prologues in Borges own works, 
see N.D. More, "Prologues and the Idols of Criticism: Borges on Ficciones,” Philosophy and 
Literature 411A (July, 2017): 272-287. 

10 Marinis, Architecture and Ritual, 64. 

11 In Syriac, we find the terms wali Xs ees A S aimata as translations for 
prologue or preface with -aiala being the syriacized word of the Greek Prooimion. See 
S.P. Brock and G.A. Kiraz, Gorgias Concise Syriac-English, English-Syriac Dictionary (Piscat- 
away, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2015), 342. 
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ten in or translated into the Syriac language. We will see how the preface 
provided a space in which authors, readers, and their patron saints could be 
joined, and like a narthex of a church, relationships among people, their God, 
andtheir community could be ordered. In the same way that the narthex could 
transform a crowd of sick people into a congregation seeking ritual healing, so 
the prologue provided a site for a hagiographer to turn his task of writing into 
an offering to God. 


2 In Search of the Prologue 


24 Prologues as Paratexts 
As Jacques Derrida noted, it is difficult to say what prefaces do; if they form a 
genre of their own, that, too, is hard to define. Indeed, prologues and prefaces 
do not need to exist in a story at all. Let us therefore classify the prologue not 
as text but rather as what Gérard Genette has called "paratext": material like 
titles, prefaces, introductions, epilogues, and dedications that surround a text 
and shape its interpretation.“ A paratext is “what enables a text to become a 
book and to be offered as such to its readers.”5 Colophons, scholia, and glosses 
of manuscripts are paratexts, for example, as they are spaces in which scribes 
comment upon the main text. 

Genette notes that a preface signifies introductory material that contains 
“a discourse produced on the subject of the text that follows." 6 This mate- 
rial can be authorial (the author of the prologue and story are the same), 
pseudonymous (the author of the prologue writes under someone else's name), 


12 I will not distinguish between Western and Eastern Syriac traditions, since their hagio- 
graphic prologues have many shared features. This is not the case, however, with Syriac 
historiography. For a discussion on the features of East Syriac historiography (as distinct 
from West Syriac), see M. Debié, "Writing History as 'Histoires': The Biographical Dimen- 
sion of East Syriac Historiography,’ in Writing ‘True Stories’: Historians and Hagiographer 
in the Late Antique and Medieval Near East, ed. by A. Papaconstantinou, M. Debié, and 
H. Kennedy (Cultural Encounters in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages 9; Turnhout: Bre- 
pols, 2010), 43-75. 

13 Jacques Derrida, La dissémination, tr. B. Johnson (London: Athlone Press, 1972), 8. As Gér- 
ard Genette notes, one must appreciate that Derrida composes a preface on the nature 
of prefaces in his *Hors-livre" or “Outwork” of his book, La dissémination. See Genette, 
Paratexts, 235. 

14 Genette, Paratexts, 1. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 161. 
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allographic (the author of the prologue and of the hagiography are differ- 
ent), anonymous, or unclear." In the case of hagiographical texts, which pass 
through several layers of translation or transmission, the author of the prologue 
may be the same as that of the hagiography that follows. A later translator of 
the story may add a prologue to a text that he translated but did not compose.!? 
Such a translator may present an apology of his method of translation. Or, an 
author may attach a prologue to a later version of an earlier hagiography and 
attribute the prologue to the original hagiographer.20 

Scholars of hagiography, and historiography for that matter, will be famil- 
iar with the features of hagiographic prologues. The author might recount the 
topic of his or her story, state his own insufficiency for the task, or offer a peti- 
tion asking for the saint's help. The prologue is also the space for the hagiog- 
rapher to give thanks for saints, the friends of God whom God placed in his 
church and elected as holy instruments. Their extraordinary lives, as hagiogra- 
phers will argue, should lead one to praise God.?! 

A hagiographic prologue is the paratextual space of the narrative in which 
the reader enters the text. A reader could skip the prologue, and the story 
would sometimes still be comprehensible. Yet passing over the prologue is 


17 Genette, Paratexts, 178-179. 

18 See the prologue of the Latin version of the Martyrdom of Febronia, a hagiography extant 
in Syriac and Greek versions. The translator explains that he did not translate the story ver- 
batim, butrather aimed for the spirit of the story. See Passio Sanctae Febroniae (Traduzione 
F2) in P. Chiesa, Le versioni latine della Passio Sanctae Febroniae: storia, metodo, modelli di 
due tradizioni agiografiche altomedievali (Biblioteca di Medioevo Latino 2; Spoleto: Centro 
Italiano di Studi sull'Alto Medioevo, 1990), Prologue: 8-10, 298. 

19 See for example, the Latin translation of Leontius of Neapolis’ Greek Life of John the Alms- 
giver by Anastasius Bibliothecarius. See BHL 4338. 

20 For instance, in addition to the Life of Jacob Baradaeus that John of Ephesus composed 
in his Lives of the Eastern Saints, there is a longer version of his Life attributed to John of 
Ephesus. The unknown author identifies himself as "John" in the prologue, although it is 
clearly the work of a later hagiographer writing in John's name. For the longer life of Jacob 
Baradaeus, see Longer "Spurious" Life of Jacob Baradaeus, appended to John of Ephesus's 
Lives of the Eastern Saints, ed. and tr. E.W. Brooks (Po 19; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1926), 228- 
268. See also J.-N. Mellon Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories and the Formation of the Syriac 
Churches (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 55; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2015), 96-109. 

21 See, for instance, the prologue to a Syriac version of the Life of Shenoute: 

pester ban ré my ea x od hwaazhs mil whsanrdh 2m) öre 
his «ur sco. mdwaarhl 

"My brothers, let us lift up praise the Lord of praise, who chose for himself sacred 
instruments, useful for his praise, and placed them in the Church.” F. Nau, Une version 
syriaque inédite de la vie de Schenoudi (Paris: E. Leroux, 1900), n. 
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like skipping pictures or illustrations —one risks missing the colorful frame- 
work that determines a text, even when the authors of the prologue and text 
are not the same. Comments in the prologue can also help us to determine 
the distance in time between the hagiographer and the events he purports to 
describe. 

By the time that Syriac emerges as a literary language in about the third cen- 
tury AD, narratives from Greek, Latin, and biblical literature have established 
conventional formulae for starting an account.?? It is therefore unsurprising 
that prologues in Syriac hagiographies share many of the characteristics of pref- 
aces and prologues found in Greek and Latin saints’ lives.?? These, in turn, show 
their literary intersection with classical literature.?^ Classical rhetorical con- 
ventions taught that texts needed introductions (Gk. prooimion; Lat. exordium) 
“whose purpose was to gain the sympathy and interest of the audience.”25 
Genette enumerates commonplaces found in the classical exordium: "the dif- 
ficulty of the subject, the statement of purpose, and the approach the speaker 
will take."76 In his extensive discussion on the prologue in Byzantine hagiog- 
raphy, Thomas Pratsch notes that saints' lives begin with four main topoi: 1) 
purpose, 2) topos of modesty, 3) explanation of writing the text, and 4) set formu- 
lae of words and expressions.?* 

For example, Homer began his poems with an invocation to the gods. He 
then proclaimed the theme of the poem: the wrath of Achilles in the Iliad?® 
or the man of many wiles in the Odyssey, asking the muse to begin wherever 
she wishes.?? Herodotus (d. 425 BCE), the “father of history,” gave a preface to 
his account of the stories of the war between the Greeks and the Persians. He 


22 For an excellent introduction to prefaces in historiographical sources, see J. Lake, Pro- 
logues to Ancient and Medieval History: a Reader (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2013). 

23 Eva Riad shows that prefaces in Syriac literature show similarities with those found 
in Greek and Latin literature. E. Riad, Studies in the Syriac Preface (Acta Universitatis 
Upsaliensis, Studia Semitica Upsaliensia 11; Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 


1988), 13. 
24 Lake, Prologues, xi. 
25 Ibid., xii. 


26 Genette, Paratexts, 164. 

27  SeeT.Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. Griechische Heiligenviten in mittelbyzantinischer 
Zeit (Millennium-Studien 6; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005), 19-55, here 19. 

28 Homer, Homeri Ilias: recensvit/testimonia congessit, M.L. West, Volumen Prius, Rhapso- 
dias 1-x11 continens (Stuttgart and Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1998), A 1-2, 3. 

29 Homer, Homeri Opera, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit, T.W. Allen, 
Tomus 111, Odysseae Libros 1-x11 continens (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917), A 1-2, A10. 
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expressed his confidence that the written word could protect events from being 
forgotten, “that the deeds of men may not be effaced by time."30 

Christian hagiographers appropriate the topos that composition of a saint's 
story protects the wondrous deeds of a saint from oblivion. They claim that 
they will tell the deeds that are worthy of memory, a topos that, as Justin Lake 
notes)?! traces to the prologue of Sallust's Bellum Catilinae.?? The theme of craft- 
ing a memory for a holy person prevails in hagiographic prologues in general. 
We see a Syriac example of this in the Life of John bar Aphthonia (d. 538), supe- 
rior of the monastery of Qenneshre on the Euphrates.?? John’s hagiographer, a 
disciple, writes that he will attempt his account of John's Life, since it is wrong 
for one who is mindful of the excellent things that the saint has done to pass 
over them in silence. Holy “warriors” like John are worthy of praise, crowns, and 
a commemoration that will not be erased.?^ 

We can find comparisons and further precedents for the Christian hagio- 
graphic prologue in ancient novels and travel narratives.?5 The second-century 


30 Herodotus, Historiae, Tomus Prior Libros 1-1v continens, ed. N.G. Wilson (Scriptorum Clas- 
sicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 3. 

31 Lake, Prologues, xiv. See also B. Guenée, “Histoire, mémoire, écriture. Contribution à une 
étude des lieux communs,” Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
127.3 (1983): 441-456, at 444—445. 

32 "It becomes all men, who desire to excel other animals, to strive, to the utmost of their 
power not to pass through life in obscurity [ne vitam silentio transeant], like the cattle of 
the field, which nature has formed groveling and subservient to appetite. All our power is 
situated in the mind and in the body. Of the mind we rather employ the government; of 
the body, the service. The one is common to us with the gods; the other with the beasts. It 
appears to me, therefore, more reasonable to pursue glory by means of the intellect than 
of bodily strength, and, since the life which we enjoy is short, to make the remembrance of 
us as lasting as possible. For the glory of wealth and beauty is fleeting and perishable; that 
of intellectual power is illustrious and immortal [Quo mihi rectius videtur ingeni quam vir- 
ium opibus gloriam quaerere et, quoniam vita ipsa, qua fruimur, brevis est, memoriam nostri 
quam maxime longam efficere].” Sallust, The Catilinarian Conspiracy, tr. Rev. J. Selby Wat- 
son (mod.) in Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Paterculus, literally tr., with copious notes and a 
general index (Harper's Classical Library; New York: Harper, 1860), Ch. 1. For the Latin text, 
see Catilina, Jugurtha fragmenta ampliora, ed. by A.W. Ahlberg and A. Kurfess (Bibliotheca 
scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana; Leipzig: Teubner, 1957), 1: 1-4. 

33 J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., ‘John bar Aphtonia —e3o& ec i> Rasa, in Qadishe: A Guide 
to the Syriac Saints, http://syriaca.org/person/52. 

34 es 05 bar deine eo <talaoks ie is novara door 
rh e am es oxla 

“Whenever I see the warriors, deemed worthy of praise, crowns, and statues, and of an 
ineffaceable memory.’ F. Nau, “Histoire de l'Illustre Jean, Supérieur du Saint Monastère 
d'Aphtonia, écrite par l'un de ses disciples,” Roc 7 (1902): 97-120, here 11. 

35 Genette, Paratexts, 165. 
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Syrian satirist Lucian of Samosata, for example, begins his narrative A True 
Story with an exposition on how he, as a typical story-teller, will indulge in lying 
for the sake of narrating a pleasant tale. He hopes that readers will enjoy his 
story because he shall “tell all kinds of lies in a plausible and specious way";36 
his is an honest lying.?" He admits, “though I tell the truth in nothing else, I shall 
at least be truthful in saying that I am a liar.”38 Elsewhere, however, we will see 
hagiographers appeal to their readers to believe the veracity of their story and 
not be skeptical of the miraculous or bizarre.%° Indeed, the prologue can even 
be a place for the hagiographer to praise or critique his readers, depending on 
their disposition to his text. Theodoret of Cyrrhus, for example, in the prologue 
to his Life of Symeon the Stylite, admits that for those “uninitiated into divine 
things,” the account of Symeon’s deeds will seem to be “totally devoid of truth.” 
Yet, those with “pious souls educated in divine things and instructed in the 
grace of the all-holy Spirit" will have confidence in his words.4 The hagiogra- 
pher of the medieval narrative, the History of Mar Behnam and Sarah, similarly 
exhorts his readers to believe the miraculous nature of what they are about to 
hear, even though they have not seen the events themselves: "My beloved, many 
who are the children of God experience astonishment at the stories filled with 
divine meanings that are conveyed to us by the martyrs of Christ, stories that 
most people hold for impossible because they focus on seeing rather than on 
hearing."^! 

Classical rhetoric taught that in a prologue a writer should not emphasize 
the talent of the author concerning his discussion of the subject but rather 
“one must place a high value on the subject, even if that means alleging, more 


36 Lucian of Samosata, A True Story 1.2, tr. A.M. Harmon, K. Kilburn, and M.D. MacLeod, 
Lucian. 8 vols. (Loeb Classical Library; London: William Heinemann, 1913-1967), 1:248- 
249. 

37 Genette, Paratexts, 165. 

38 Lucian of Samosata, A True Story 1.4, tr. Harmon et al., 1:252-253. 

39 As Peter Turner has argued, Christian hagiographers promised to present a truthful 
account of a saint's life. That included the miraculous, since the world of the hagiogra- 
pher was full of the supernatural. See P. Turner, Truthfulness, Realism, Historicity: A Study 
in Late Antique Spiritual Literature (Burlington: Ashgate, 2012). 

40 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, A History of the Monks of Syria, tr. R.M. Price (Cistercian Studies 
Series 88; Collegeville, Minn.: Cistercian Publications, 1985), Sec. 1, 160. 

41 whine mb : NUTS rai iiss ie ils AV i Ais 
eA verá Le MA n d AE 203 mamb (03 pl eiae Akad nme 

DN h Ll pedal hiss ss paid e recital rit: Sois; J-N. Mel- 
lon Saint-Laurent and K. Smith, The History of Mar Behnam and Sarah: Martyrdom and 
Monasticism in Medieval Iraq, ed. and tr. (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac 7; Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias Press, 2018), Ch. 1, 46. 
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or less sincerely, the inadequacy of its treatment."? Here, Christian authors in 
their hagiographic prefaces differ little from their classical counterparts. Hagio- 
graphic prologues also become a place in which a writer can display his rhetor- 
ical talent or social connections, even if he presents it under the pretense of 
humility. The prologue (and occasionally the epilogue) was the natural place 
for an author to comment upon his own composition.*? 

Many prologues also contain dedications, as we see in pre-Christian authors 
of the Greek and Latin tradition. Indeed, in his work on paratexts, Genette con- 
siders exempla from Latin literature, and he notes that Lucretius dedicated 
de Rerum Natura to Memmius Gemellus, Horace dedicated the Ars Poetica 
to the Pisones, and Cicero dedicated many of his texts to friends and family 
members.^^ Dedications to friends persist in the early Christian period, but in 
hagiography the dedication extends into a supplication to God, a request for 
prayers from the saint whom the text describes, or a prayer that the readers 
of the hagiography be blessed. The prologue of the Syriac apocryphal narra- 
tive on the dormition of the Virgin Mary starts with a prayer from the narrator 
on behalf of his readers: "To dear brothers and believers throughout the world, 
who work diligently for virtue, who seek the word of life, who adhere at all times 
to the love of God, and who are bound to his mercy: peace and grace be with 
you from God our Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ.”45 

Asthe hagiographer asks for the prayers of the saint, offers his text to God, or 
prays for his readers, the act itself becomes liturgical and prescriptive.^9 While 
he is speaking to God, he is also ensuring that his story be read properly.^? The 
hagiographer is telling the reader that he is dedicating the text to God or the 
memory of the saint, and so he invites the reader to participate in communal 
recollection. Thus, we can agree with Genette that prologues, when they are 
dedications, proclaim relationships, “whether intellectual or personal, actual 


42 Genette, Paratexts, 198. 

43 Ibid. 163-164. 

44 Ibid. 17-8. 

45 eaa rhatèum M exiis eer sh dass rizmmma tains éd 
halo sale pion mhain sant roles m sos cS so eiiis dl 
ur San 17 670 Lose vole c. cosas; The History of the Last Days and 
Death of the Virgin Mary, the Holy Mother of God, ed. by W. Wright, Contributions to the 
Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, Collected and Edited from Syriac Manuscripts 
in the British Museum (London: Williams and Norgate, 1865), 27-33 (syr.), here 27. 

46 On this point, see especially D. Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship 
in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004). 

47 Genette, Paratexts, 197. 
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or symbolic, and this proclamation is always at the service of the work, as a 


reason for elevating the work's standing or as a theme for commentary.’48 


Despite its ubiquity in hagiography, many readers of hagiographic texts dis- 


miss the importance of the prologue. A notable exception, however, is Eva Riad, 


who published a full-length monograph entitled Studies in the Syriac Preface.*? 


She investigates different characteristics of prefaces in Syriac literature, from 


chronicle works, historiography, and commentaries. It is not my intent to repli- 


cate her scholarship. Rather, this article builds upon her observations, paying 


special attention to Syriac hagiography, upon which she has written a small sec- 


tion.50 


2.2 


Syriac Exempla and Prototypes 


We consider now the preface from the Life of Malke, as it contains some typi- 


cal conventions found in many hagiographic prologues.?! Mar Malke is a saint 


from Tur 'Abdin, a region of south-east Turkey that formed a cradle of monastic 


life in the Syrian Orthodox tradition.5? Malke was believed to be the nephew of 


a legendary, fourth-century monk known as Mar Awgin or Eugene, to whom 


Syriac tradition attributes the introduction of monasticism in Mesopotamia. 


Numerous Syriac hagiographic traditions inscribe their lineage onto Mar 


Awgin’s. According to his story, Mar Awgin learned monasticism from St Pacho- 


mios in Egypt. He then came to Nisibis, in south-east Turkey, where he estab- 


lished a monastic community on Mount Izla.53 Mar Awgin’s legend joined the 


oriental monastic tradition to the Egyptian one. After the tradition of Mar 


Awgin had been canonized in Syriac religious memory, the community of 


Malke created a narrative to join their local saint to him. In the prologue, the 


crafting of a mytho-hagiographic lineage begins. 


48 
49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


Genette, Paratexts, 135. 

For a summary of the rhetorical function, form, and themes of the Syriac preface in various 
genres of Syriac literature, including hagiography, see Riad, Studies, esp. 179—231. 

Riad, Studies, 11-136. 

Life of Malke in AMS 5:421-469, prologue is on 421-422. See also A. Palmer, “Sisters, 
Fiancées, Wives and Mothers of Syrian Holy Men,” in v Symposium Syriacum, ed. by 
R. Lavenant (OCA 236; Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1990), 207-214. 
There is a monastery near the town of Midyat in Tur ‘Abdin where Mar Malke is com- 
memorated. See A. Palmer, Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier: The Early History of Tur 
Abdin (University of Cambridge Oriental Publications 39; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1990), 64, 139. See also T.A. Carlson et al., "Mor Malke—<al= 5x03 43” in 
The Syriac Gazetteer, ed. by T.A. Carlson and D.A. Michelson, Syriaca.org, 2016. Entry pub- 
lished January 14, 2014. http://syriaca.org/place/392. 

Life of Awgin, in AMS 3:376—480. See also J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., “Awgin— aX ace 5420, 
in Qadishe: A Guide to the Syriac Saints, http://syriaca.org/person/356. 
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From this story, we can extract elements that create a formula of the hagio- 
graphic prologue:5+ 
1. Universal appeal to link his community to larger church: “For the entire 

gathering of the people of the holy church, who possess faith in Jesus and 
his saints.'55 
2. Light imagery for inspiration: "I wish to illuminate (s33a&) and show the 
excellent way of life of one who from his youth until old age started and 
finished his life with beautiful deeds and toils that are pleasing to God and 
demonstrated his presence."56 
3. Conventional claim of inadequacy: “I tremble to approach and narrate 
the exalted height of this man of wonder [and the task of narrating] these 
deeds on account of the darkness of my understanding ... for I am weak."5? 
4. Intention and request for aid: “For I desire that praise be given to the emi- 
nent one ... Tam trying to offer this account, trusting in the prayer of that 
man, chosen by God.”58 
In this story, the prologue is a space in which the hagiographer Eliya begins 
a fictive genealogy linking himself to people and places of prestige in the 
Syriac monastic tradition. First, Eliya links himself to saint Malke by claim- 
ing to be his fourth-century contemporary? Then, as the story continues, 
Eliya weaves Malke's story into those of other persons and places of pres- 
tige: Malke is the nephew of Awgin, goes on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and returns to Mesopotamia to be ordained by Jacob of Nisibis. Malke per- 
forms miracles and gathers disciples, before founding his own monastery in 
Tur ‘Abdin, near the town of Midyat. Eliya's prologue therefore sets up the 
story as a literary narthex that introduces readers into a relationship with 
the people and monks connected to the monastery of Mar Malke, illuminat- 
ing their imagination, as it joins them to the intercessory power of Malke's 
prayers. 

As Riad notes,9? until recently modern translators and scholars of hagiog- 
raphy have been known for omitting or summarizing prologues rather than 
including them. Such was the case when Oskar Braun produced his German 
translation of the Life of Mar Aba, an exegete and Catholicos of the Church of 


54 Life of Malke, AMS 5:421-469. 

55 Life of Malke, ibid., 421. 

56 Life of Malke, ibid., 421. 

57 Life of Malke, ibid, 422. 

58 Life of Malke, idem. 

59  SeeJ.M. Fiey, Saints syriaques (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin, 2004), 130-131. 
6o Riad, Studies, u. 
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the East (540-552).61 Braun offers a quick summary of the extensive prologue: 
“If one honors great men through statues, how much more fitting is it, then, to 
honor the witnesses of Christ, especially Mar Aba,”® but he leaves out the pro- 
logue itself. The renowned scholar of hagiography Paul Peeters, when reviewing 
Braun's work, mentions that Braun provided an extensive translation of the 
story, with the exception of “quelques développements de pure rhétorique” 
in this case, the prologue.®? Similar points could be said of J.G.E. Hoffmann's 
translations of the Persian martyr acts, although in fairness he only claims to 
be offering excerpts of these stories.9^ The hagiographic preface is absent from 
Hoffman's summary of the Life of George the Priest by Babai (551-628).55 In 
passing over the prologue in this life, however, one misses the relationship that 
Babai presents between himself and the one who had asked him for the Vita, a 
certain deacon named Shapur.® Joel Walker, in his analysis of this text, notes 
that Babai praises a relative of Shapur's, a certain Mar Burzoe, an abbot about 


61 O. Braun, Ausgewählte Akten persischer Märtyrer, mit einem Anhung: ostsyrisches Mönch- 
esleben (Kempten: J. Kósel, 1915), 188-220. 

62 “Wenn man große Manner durch Bildsáulen ehrt, um wieviel mehr geziemt es dann, die 
Zeugen Christi, besonders Már Abá, zu ehren Braun, Ausgewählte Akten, 188. For the 
Syriac Life of Mar Aba, see F. Jullien Histoire de Mar Abba, Catholicos de l'Orient. 2 vols. 
(CSCO 658—659, Syr. 254-255; Louvain: Peeters, 2015). 

63 P. Peeters, "Observations sur la vie syriaque de Mar Aba, catholicos de l'église perse (540- 
552), in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Vol. 5, Storia Ecclesiastica-Diritto (Studi e Testi 125; 
Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946), 69-112, here 70. The prologue is 
given in both Syriac and French translation. See also Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, 3-5. 

64 See Riad, Studies, 12. 

65  Lifeof George the Priest; German tr. by G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Märtyrer (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 7.3; Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 
1880), 115-121, 167—175; J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., “George the Priest (text) — aN Yea," 
in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/go1. On this text 
see also]. Walker, "A Saint and His Biographer in Late Antique Iraq: The History of St. George 
of Izla (614) by Babai the Great,” in Writing ‘True Stories’: Historians and Hagiographer 
in the Late Antique and Medieval Near East, ed. by A. Papaconstantinou, M. Debié, and 
H. Kennedy (Cultural Encounters in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages 9; Turnhout: Bre- 
pols, 2010), 31-41, and G.J. Reinink, “Babai the Great's Life of George and the Propagation of 
Doctrine in the Late Sasanian Empire,” in Portraits of Spiritual Authority: Religious Power 
in Early Christianity, Byzantium, and the Christian Orient, ed. by J.W. Drijvers and J.W. Watt 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 171-193. 

66 “If your greatness had ordered me something else, my noble master, Mar Shabur the dea- 
con, the fruit and increase of blessing, wise in divine things and inflamed with spiritual 
zeal and love for Christ, it would be right for me to fulfil it and with great attention asan act 
of obedience that I would do according to your desire.’ P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha: 
de trois autres patriarches, d'un prétre et de deux laiques (Paris-Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 
1895), 416-571, here 416. 
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whom we know little. Walker suggests provocatively that Babai could have 
been attempting in this prologue to seal a relationship with Shabur's appar- 
ently powerful family at a time in which the East Syrian Church needed strong 
allies.67 

Thus, in the past few decades, as Walker's article shows, scholars have come 
to appreciate hagiographic texts for their literary value as much as for the his- 
torical content they provide about the cultural context of their production.$? If 
we exclude the preface from our attention, we neglect to appreciate its value as 
aliterary work, also valuable as a historical source. We can see this in the case of 
the afore-mentioned hagiography of Mar Aba. The preface of his story, “written 
partly in rhymed prose and in a symmetrical pattern," 6? presents “a vivid pic- 
ture of a cultural setting where works of art play a great role, and it places the 
object of study within the framework of saints and teachers who carried on 
the tradition of Christ as shepherds of the Christian flock"? By reconsidering 
the hagiographic prologue as a place of encounter, the threshold or narthex of 
the text, we can begin a different conversation about the prologue and its liter- 
ary significance. We can investigate how the prologue is a framing element, the 
textual “borderland””! or vestibule that helps to make the hagiography a sacred 


text. 
3 Hagiographic Prologues: Thresholds of Sacred Texts 
34 Narthex of Encounter 


As a literary narthex, the prologue is a place of encounter between the hagiog- 
rapher, the reader, and God. The image of a prologue as a literary narthex 
works well especially for hagiographic prologues, as authors used these spaces 
to introduce or invoke the divine.7? In the hagiographic prologue, a hagiogra- 
pher guides a reader in how to read a sacred story.?? Like a doorway, a veil, or a 
sacred screen that does not allow the uninitiated to see the sacred, so the hagio- 


67 Walker, “A Saint 35-36. 

68  Onthistopic, see A. Butts and S. Gross, The History of the ‘Slave of Christ’: From Jewish Child 
to Christian Martyr (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 6; Piscataway, N.J.: 
Gorgias Press, 2016), 1-5. 

69 Riad, Studies, n. 

70 lbid. 12. 

71 See the “Foreword” by Richard Macksey in Genette, Paratexts, xx. 

72 Genette, Paratexts, 3. 

73 Below I discuss the liturgical aspects of the hagiographic prologue. 
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graphic prologue entices a reader without giving away the narrative's secrets."^ 
The rhetorical formulae in hagiographic prologues alert the reader or listener 
that she or he is entering the landscape of the hagiographic, a place where 
the saints of the past encounter the communities of the present, a place of 
exchange between hagiographer and reader—a space in which the hagiogra- 
pher breaks the dramatic fourth wall and addresses the reader and God directly. 
As demonstrated by one Syriac hagiographic prologue, it is the place in the text 
to rouse and alert readers: “Whenever there is narrated the story of the diligent 
workers in the vineyard, it stirs the lazy to labor and increases preparation for 
the vines."5 

AsSyriac writers appropriate many of the conventions of introductions from 
classical rhetoric into their texts, the distinct features of the Syriac prologue are 
the people whom we encounter there. We learn about hagiographers specifi- 
cally through their choice and expansion of particular rhetorical conventions 
common to prologues as well as their choice of symbols and metaphors in 
these spaces: "The skeleton of a personal preface, or the personal part of the 
preface, mostly comprises a request, a dedication, an expression of unwilling- 
ness to write due to the author's alleged incompetence, his reasons for writing, 
and a prayer for assistance. The variations are few ... It is by expanding on one 
element more than on others, using metaphors and images, that the author 
obtains variation.” Through reading the various Syriac prologues discussed 
below as places of encounter between author and reader, and author and saint, 
we see how the prologue is the space in which a narrative becomes a hagiogra- 
phy; here, the hagiographer negotiates with his readers or listeners to protect 
his text and his dedicatee from oblivion. 

Prologues reveal that hagiographers intended their craft to be a theological 
endeavor, a form of Christian piety, meant to transform both the hagiographer 
and his audience."? The prologue created liminal space for para-liturgical fanc- 
tions (like greeting the faithful as they enter a church and reminding them 
of parochial concerns), and the conventional modes of expressions found in 
prologues gave hagiographers formulae to connect their intentions to a larger 


74 Genette cites a letter from Flaubert to Zola in which Flaubert critiques the latter for giv- 
ing away his story's secret in the prologue to his book La Fortune des Rougon. Genette, 
Paratexts, 230. 

75 As A2 eias dladha ees as irn eM as era Lam show As 
ema ee ao waa, Mo cinta 

J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Saba of Tour Mesatha (text)— caso, in Bibliotheca Hagio- 
graphica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1496. 

76 Riad, Studies, 15. 

77 Again, this is the main argument of Krueger, Holiness and Writing. 
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community, in heaven or on earth. One enters the lives of saints whose lives 
depicted the intersection of the human and divine, not unlike entering the 
vestibule of a church in which one meets the things of heaven on earth. Indeed, 
the vocabulary of structural entrances can even be found in prologues. In the 
prologue to the Syriac Life of Marina we read: "Praise, thanksgiving and worship 
to God who loves men, whose door is open at all times to the repentant.””8 

The narrator uses the prologue to posture readers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, for proper reception of the story. In the prologue, the hagiographer invites 
readers to encounter the sacred, like the vestibule or portico of the church, and 
this signals the faithful to prepare to encounter God. In the Syrian Orthodox 
liturgy today, on the eve of the Monday of Passion week, there is an "Order 
of the Entrance into Heaven"—the ritual of the lights or “nahire.” In this rit- 
ual, the faithful process in a darken church with candles, and then they enter 
towards the altar with their lights illuminating the church. This procession is 
supposed to imitate the procession of the Wise Virgins, who, with candles lit, 
go to meet the Bridegroom, as narrated in Matthew 25.7? In the same way that 
this ritual allows the faithful to join in the procession to heaven with the wise 
virgins, giving the faithful a foretaste of the fruits of heaven, so prologues entice 
readers of hagiography to participate in the narrative. Prologues promise to 
narrate the stories of those whose way of life anticipated the heavenly life on 
earth. Indeed, some hagiographers liken the process of beginning a saint’s life 
to entering paradise: ^I entered hungry and thirsty in the divine paradise that 
the only begotten Son planted in his Church; and there I saw magnificent palms 
bearing broad leaves, luxuriant branches and sweet fruits;and when a wounded 
soul approaches them, she is cured by them.”80 


78 enr Aas maidh wda oco eerie noi eme whavioa durada rhsanrdh 
.dula ,m ma e MA MS ear wash; The Life of Marina, in A. Smith Lewis, 
Select Narratives of Holy Women from the Syro-Antiochene or Sinai Palimpsest (London: 
Clay, 1900), 48—61 (Syr.), here 48. 

79 See http://syriacorthodoxresources.org/Feast/Naheere.html and A.Y. Samuel, Favorite 
Texts Ma'de'dono: The Book of the Church Festivals According to the Ancient Rite of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church of Antioch, tr. by M.S. Barsom (Lodi, N.J.: Metropolitan Mar A.Y. Samuel, 
1984), 153-154. 

80 Beginning (not technically a prologue) of Gewargis Warda's text on the Twelve Apos- 
tles: dawa romea as vor dbs ms is coda S ua etim e? eral 
réxao nals irda eei osa ado. eis rai canas a eret ee 303 mais 
ao Lam ac) roion e. rasan e see; J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., “The 12 
Apostles (text), in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/ 
1201. 
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3.2 The Hagiographer Encounters the Reader or Listener 
The prologue allows the hagiographer to step out of the narrative's time and 
step into the reader's time through direct address. In this literary narthex, the 
hagiographer looks into the eyes of his readers, or he acts as a presider over the 
rite of hagiographic narration that might be occurring in a communal or litur- 
gical setting. Thus, it is in the prologue that we might find a bit of the human, 
an appeal that God or the reader be mindful of the hagiographer and his com- 
munity. It is an encounter with the “I’—even when that "I" is anonymous, and 
indeed, it is a commonplace for the hagiographer to use the pronoun “I” in 
the prologue or the initial lines (incipit) of the hagiography proper?! Many will 
begin with “my beloved."?? It is in these beginning moments, for example, that 
one may learn that a hagiographer was an eyewitness to an event or that the 
story he tells was handed on to him from another. Thus, the hagiographer of 
a text, A Daughter of the Covenant, writes: “A profitable story encountered me, 
and I wanted to put it into writing for the benefit of my listeners."52 
Inanother case, we see how a prologue connected two hagiographers, joined 
both by their discipleship of the commemorated saint as well as by friend- 
ship. The sixth-century Syriac translations of the Greek Life of Epiphanius of 
Salamis demonstrate this.9^ As Sebastian Brock has noted in his study of this 
textual tradition (contained in two manuscripts, British Library Add. Ms 14657 
and 17982), the Syriac translation or translations of this hagiography witness 
to a Greek version of the hagiography that dates to the fifth or sixth century 
(BHG 597). Polybios of Rhinocorura wrote the second section of the hagiogra- 


81 Many examples demonstrate this. See for example the Legend of Nestorius: ese iX 
€ Ye maoui8 3:3 ans orco eaa iras ar Lasscoxo oder 
rl in rañnmar arr inam MIDI je; “I have prepared myself to 
recount before you, my friends, and to teach you the deceit that was perpetrated through 
the hands of the governors of the Romans and of the theopaschite bishops." J.-N. Saint- 
Laurent et al., “Nestorius (text) — ia} 3, in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Elec- 
tronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1126. 

82 ana mé. mie mS ne celer oo Com inka dash 
as; "My beloved, I wish today to tell you the story of an upright and perfect man." 
J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., ‘John of Rome (bar Rhómaye) (text)— was,” in Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1933. 

83 uvre mari busca .iihazs ,5 Oa MA nado. dul way nus rà 
bars eoa V J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., “A Daughter of the Covenant,” in Biblio- 
theca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1385. 

84 On the Syriac translation of the Greek Vita Epiphanii, see S.P. Brock, “Two Syriac Trans- 
lations of the Life of Epiphanios,” in Mosaic Festschrift for A.H.S. Megaw, ed. by J. Herrin, 
M. Mullett, and C. Otten-Froux (British School at Athens Studies 8; London: British School 
at Athens, 2001), 19-25. 
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phy of Epiphanius of Salamis. Polybios had been entrusted at the deathbed of 
the Arab John, who had started the life of Epiphanius, but who could not finish 
it: “Polybios is entrusted by John on his deathbed with some notebooks with 
the help of which he is to take on the story from where John had to leave it."55 
Polybios had to finish the hagiography where John left off, and the beginning 
of the second part of this hagiography discusses how John entrusted Polybios 
to the task: "And it came to pass, that when our godly father John contracted 
the disease from which he died, while he lay on his bed, he called me and said, 
‘My son, Polybios! And I said to him, ‘What do you command, my father? "86 

Finally, ina retelling of the hagiography of Onesima, a princess of Egypt who 
becomes a hermit in Egypt (and was mistaken for a man!), the hagiographer 
constructs a setting in which he first learned this popular story: "Once I pro- 
posed to go to the monastery of our Father Zeno on Mount Sinai to spend a 
summer, which I did. And one day when I was there, after we got out of the 
morning psalmody, I took a book and went out until three o'clock."57 

As literary narthexes, prologues provided a place for the hagiographer to 
greet the real and imagined readers of his composition. In antiquity, as is 
true today, texts and compositions forged relationships and networks among 
authors and their friends. The prologue gave the hagiographer an opportu- 
nity to showcase his abilities as a writer to his friends.®* Syriac hagiographers 
employed the topos of commission in their prologues, building on precedents 
in classical and biblical literature. Prologues were sometimes short letters 
attached to literary works, and thus shared literary conventions with those 


85 Brock, “Two Syriac Translations,’ 19. 

86 As ri as m du Ars a rimias Hiva eme Lose miade aaa ramo 
anm dur ans ri mha) ir er hime .œsala ,i5 4 ira io mois; 
J-N. Saint-Laurent et al, "Epiphanius of Cyprus (text) —eaa<, in Bibliotheca Hagio- 
graphica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1506. This hagiography is contained 
in British Library Add. 14657, and the prologue to this second section of the Life of Epiphan- 
ios composed by Polybios is on folio 15". This manuscript contains a Syriac translation of 
the Greek life: ff. 1-15" contain the part by John, and 157-257 contain the part by Polybios. 
See Brock, "Two Syriac Translations,' 19. Wright dates this Ms to the ninth century. See 
W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, Acquired since the Year 
1838. 3 vols. (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1870-1872), 1150. 

87 J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., “Onesimus (text)— reason) in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syr- 
iaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1585. This hagiography is contained in Ms Berlin, 
Königliche Bibliothek, syr. 74 (Sachau 9), ff. 70-78 under the name “Onesimus,” even 
though the story describes a woman, Onesima, who was mistaken for a man. 

88 Iam grateful to Heleen Murre van den Berg for this observation. There are parallels in this 
sense with the colophons of manuscripts. 
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found in letters.89 In Christian literature, one of the most familiar commis- 
sioning prologues is in the Gospel of Luke 11-4: Since many have undertaken 
to set down an orderly account of the events that have been fulfilled among us, 
just as they were handed on to us by those who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and servants of the word, I too decided, after investigating everything 
carefully from the very first, to write an orderly account for you, most excellent 
Theophilus, so that you may know the truth concerning the things about which 
you have been instructed. Yet we find the topos of commissioning in classical lit- 
erature as early as the letters of the Syracusan mathematician Archimedes (b. 
287 BCE), who sent his geometrical proofs to friends living in different areas of 
the Mediterranean.9? Often in prologues, authors reveal that they have writ- 
ten a piece in response to a request, suggesting that their composition is a 
gift, intended to seal a friendship. In this way, prologues are intertwined with 
conventions of ancient epistolography: "Letters were of great importance as 
communicative tools in the ancient world, whether for private, administra- 
tive, legal, diplomatic, didactic, dogmatic, or propaganda purposes. Basically, 
the letter constituted a written communication between two or more individ- 
uals who were separated by distance or social status. Its primary function was 
to make or maintain contact, provide information, give instructions, or make 
requests. A letter could also be used as part of a literary work"?! 

Eliya, who wrote the hagiography of John of Tella, a leader of the nascent Syr- 
ian Orthodox Church, starts his narrative with a message of friendship: "Spir- 
itual brothers and good friends of Christ, Már Serge and Már Paul, free men 
in the truth, Eliya your worshiper in our Lord, peace"? Similarly, in the Life of 
Mar Benjamin (d. 466), founder of a monastery near Dara, the author begins 


89 R.M. Thorsteinsson, “Epistolography (Ancient Letters), Millennium Web Catalog, Oxford 
Bibliographies. June 25, 2013. https://www.oxfordbibliographies.com/view/document/obo 
-9780195393361/0bo0-9780195393361-0137.xml?rskey-jC3UjR&result-1&q-Thorsteinsson£ 
firstMatch. Accessed September o5, 2018. 

9o This is found at the beginning of Books 1 and 11 On the Sphere and Cylinder which dates 
from ca. 287—212 BCE. This seems to be the earliest example (early attestation) of an epis- 
tolary dedication attached to a larger project, in this case theorems requested by a certain 
Dositheus: "Archimedes to Dositheus, greeting" Archimedes, On the Sphere and Cylinder, 
in The Works of Archimedes, ed. and tr. T.L. Heath (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1897), 1 and 57. See T. Janson, Latin prose prefaces: studies in literary conventions (Studia 
Latina Stockholmiensia 13; Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1964), 22, and Lake, Prologues, 
xiv. 

91 Thorsteinsson, “Epistolography (Ancient Letters)" 

92 E.W. Brooks, Vitae virorum apud monophysitas celeberrimorum, vol. 1 (CSCO; Paris: E Typo- 
grapheo Reipublicae, 1907), 31-95, here 31. English translation in J.R. Ghanem, The Biogra- 
phy of John of Tella by Elias (Ph.D. dissertation. The University of Wisconsin, 1970). 
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by telling his readers that their letter requesting an account of the saint's life 
arrived: “I inform you, my beloved, that your letter, full of love, arrived in which 
you asked that I write for you the eminent and divine story ofthe exulted deeds 
of the holy man Mar Benjamin, the exulted, perfect, blessed, [and] eminent 
elder.?? The hagiographer who wrote the story of Mar Micah of Nuhadra,°+ 
perhaps a reworking of the Life of Benjamin,95 recalls his indebtedness to the 
Catholicos: ^I have not forgotten, our blessed father the Catholicos Mar Simon, 
laborious and diligent elder (saba ‘mila w-kasirá— e xaxa o eas. eco) Job 
of our time, your debt (hawbtak—«A ves) over me that cannot be repaid 
(metpar ünità— e dud 4& & 39) "96 

In the prologue, the hagiographer may also create a relationship with dif- 
ferent hagiographers to construct or imagine a lineage with their stories and 
his account. Thus, the hagiographer of a Syriac account of Constantine and the 
Cross begins with a discussion of Eusebius before starting his own narrative: 
"Eusebius of Caesarea, when he wrote the text of the Ecclesiastical History, told 
about the things that are found wanting in other writings. For he wrote in ten 
books virtually all the martyrs' passions, on bishops and confessors; he also 
described their battles in all prefects, and also those of women and virgins who 
entered the fight for our Lord Jesus Christ with consciences of virile strength.”9” 


93 radars na wadloha ea» Aulo cashier’ dar del rie sa 
Si ream pais si nan esae o ee 3 maris edu co eius rà Los 
ls inal ua o; V. Scheil, "La vie de Mar Benjamin. Traduite du syriaque,” 
ROC 2 (1897): 245-270, French translation of the cited excerpt at 247. For Syriac excerpts 
and manuscripts used in this translation, see J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Benjamin (text)— 

, in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1028. 

94 Micah of Nuhadra was founder of a monastery or a church in the village of Alqosh, north 
of Mosul. See J.-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Micah — esa» in Qadishe: A Guide to the Syriac 
Saints, http://syriaca.org/person/1379. 

95 C. Brockelmann, "Zum Leben des Mar Benjamin,’ Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 12 (1897): 270— 
271. 

96  Forthe edition of his life, see ams 2:510—534, here 510. 

97 ebe eus Suo ram shan ceni amori eios as sions eosam 
ri Word) pre von sans ees. oiro UA eo noue? haodas 
.sha wrintaar enlasi eamradad arra Liai raanmiara im 
rar som ein I> whist cduathor whlahssa eriy 05a 
>da als dai t J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Constantine and Silvester (text)— 
wai malin,” in Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/ 
1399. The Syriac text contained in BL Add. 12174 is edited and translated in Italian by A. Di 
Rienzo in "Gli Actus Silvestri nella tradizione in lingua siriaca: il testimone contenuto 
nel manoscritto BL Add 12 174,” Adamantius 22 (2016): 328—348. On this text, see also Di 
Rienzo's chapter in the present volume. 
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The prologue, as Kyle Smith has argued in his analysis of the preface of the 
Syriac Book of Steps, can also be a location for an anonymous author to obscure 
the origins of his text.?? The purposefully anonymous author of the Book of 
Steps writes of himself: "Since the blessed one desired to remain anonymous, 
and no other author tells us anything about him, and since we do not know pre- 
cisely when he lived, we can only accept the tradition that he was one of the last 
disciples of the Apostles."9? Smith shows that the preface must be considered 
if we are to understand how the author wished the text to be read. Through 
veiling his identity in the prologue, he places himself among the apostles to 
legitimize his teachings, connecting his instruction to the apostles.!00 


3.3 Encountering the Story 

After encountering the author of the prologue and his friends in the literary 
narthex, we meet the hagiographer's creation, the text itself, the story which 
takes on an identity that is distinct from the person it commemorates. Follow- 
ing the convention of inadequacy, the author of the prologue to the Martyrdom 
of Mar Miles, Aboursam, and Sinay, laments: "I speak although I cannot; I nar- 
rate although I am not able."?! He cannot adequately portray the wondrous 
deeds of the saint: “My soul is saddened that it cannot magnify the mighty 
works of his way of life with my praising." He then elaborates on how the feats 
of the saints compel him to write: 


Their signs whisper to me in their wonder. And their marvels beckon to 
me in their marvel. Their beauty gazes at me in truth. Their adornment 
wearily longs for me. Their love makes me fervent in the deed. Their love 
in its reality enkindles me. Their faith with its gloriousness writes upon 
me... Their slaughter with its suffering examines me with them. The blood 
of their purification teaches and admonishes me about them.102 


98 K. Smith, “A Last Disciple of the Apostles: The Editor's Preface, Rabbula's Rules, and the 
Date of the Book of Steps,’ in Breaking the Mind: New Studies in the Syriac “Book of Steps", 
ed. by K.S. Heal and R.A. Kitchen (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
2014), 72-96. 

99  Bookof Steps, Preface, Liber Graduum 1:3-8, as cited in Smith, "A Last Disciple of the Apos- 
tles,' 73, n. 1. 

ioo Smith, “A Last Disciple of the Apostles,’ 88. 

101 Martyrdom of Mar Miles, Aboursam, and Sinay, in AMS 2:260—275, here 260. Annunziata Di 
Rienzo prepared the edition and the translation of this text in the framework of her PhD, 
Holiness and Power in Syriac Hagiographic Collections (La Sapienza, Università di Roma— 
Ghent University, 2019). 

102 Martyrdom of Mar Miles, AMS 2:260-261. 
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Here in the prologue of this text on Mar Miles, the writer gives the story 
itself its own distinct identity apart from the person whom it describes. The 
hagiographer turns the virtues of the saints into characters or interlocutors 
who have themselves urged him to write. He brings the saint to life through 
hypostasizing and personifying the saint's characteristics. Thus, the saints' 
virtues accuse him of not writing enough, and his pen taunts him that his story 
is inadequate: “For, behold, the pen quarrels with me in a whisper on behalf 
of the insufficient things written about their greatness.”1% This prologue con- 
tains a florid introduction that has little to do with the deeds of Mar Miles.104 
It seems that the author simply wanted to indulge in verbosity to showcase 
writing.!05 


3.4 Encountering a Theology of the Saints 

Hagiography was a malleable, multiform genre in which storytellers infused 
a theology of the saints into the legends they told. A hagiographer used the 
space of the prologue to promote the belief that a holy person lived and could 
be available to help a community through his or her prayers. By addressing 
the saint in the prologue, the hagiographer brought the holy person to life 
and introduced the power of the saint into the presence of the believing com- 
munity. Like calling upon a saint to pray for a church that is beginning a 
festival for that saint in the vestibule of a church or ending a liturgical sea- 
son,!°6 so in the prologue a hagiographer addresses the saint himself or herself, 
before moving on to describing the holiness of the saint's life.!07 He might ask 
the saint to direct the composition of his or her own hagiography. Thus, for 
example, Zacharias Rhetor, in his prologue of the Life of Severus of Antioch, 
writes: "Whence do you come unto us, o friend and companion? From the royal 


103 Martyrdom of Mar Miles, ibid., 270—273. 

104 Riad describes it as “a metrical preface containing objective as well as personal themes." 
Elsewhere she notes that the preface contains “parallelism, antithesis, assonance, alliter- 
ation, paronomasy and chiasm as stylistic devices." Riad, Studies, 20 and 134. 

105 Iam grateful to Flavia Ruani and Nunzia Di Rienzo for these observations. 

106 In the sixth century, in the community of St Severus of Antioch, the ritual of closing the 
baptistery before Great Lent was performed in the narthex. Personal email correspon- 
dence with Fr. Roger Akhrass, Aug. 17, 2018. 

107 Inthisarticle, I have chosen to use the pronoun “he” when referring to the hagiographers, 
however, I note that there are a few instances where it might be the case that the hagiog- 
rapher was a female. An example of this is the Martyrdom of Febronia of Nisibis, a sixth 
century hagiography that was purported to have been written by a consoeur, Thomais. 
For an English translation of the Martyrdom of Febronia, see S.P. Brock and S. Ashbrook 
Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 
152-176. 
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portico, o admirable man, I have come to you, wishing to learn about the things 
I wish to ask of you.”108 

Numerous hagiographic prologues articulate a theology of the saints them- 
selves as those who have become like God. The saints are “enlightened pillars" 
and *men mighty in power, who came to know God as God and served him 
according to his will” Their “perfect conduct [...] drove out all the darkness of 
night" and “cleared the way before us so that we might proceed along the way 
of righteousness—that from carnal we might become spiritual; from earthly, 
heavenly; from men, divine.”!°9 The deeds of the saints, as we hear in the pro- 
logue to the Syriac Life of St. Nicholas of Myra, a life contained in four medieval 
hagiographic manuscript collections, turn the reader to praise God through 
their wondrous way of life: "Truly admirable is God who keeps his command- 
ments and accomplishes his will by means of his saints; by signs, miracles, and 
good deeds [God] accomplishes this through them for the safety of the feeble 
human race."!!0 

Prologues identify the saints as those humans who are the intercessors 
for the church on earth, whose lives are what in Syriac are called raze, out- 
ward or lived symbols and types of unseen divine mysteries.! In the Life of 
Daniel the Doctor, a saint whose life was set in the fourth century, although 
the text is certainly later: "Brothers, it is right for us to consider closely with 
the feebleness of our minds that a heroic deed [neshäna—<35 3] of the 
saints is an example [dümyä—<i=ai] of a symbol of the covenants of God 


108 :maxh ar mal wa coe eo e eo sant anc thal Bue ese on 
Nes re ees alo AL ales ire ss as hal eoa pr dude; 
Zacharias Rhetor, Life of Severus of Antioch, in M.-A. Kugener, Vie de Sévére (Po 2; Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1903), 7-115, here 7. 

109 H. Arneson, E. Fiano, C. Luckritz Marquis, and K. Smith, The History of the Great Deeds of 
Bishop Paul of Qentos and Priest John of Edessa (Texts from Christian Late Antiquity 29; 
Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2010), 30 [trans.], 31 [Syr.]. 

110 J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Nicholas of Myra (text) — coord" in Bibliotheca Hagiograph- 
ica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1935. The manuscripts containing this Life 
date to the 12th and 13th century. A greater study is needed between the Greek and Syriac 
versions of this text to determine the relationship between these narratives and the date 
of the Syriac translation of the Greek Life. 

111 There is a robust literature on the theology of the symbols or razé in Ephrem and the Syr- 
iac tradition, but basic studies are R. Murray's Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study 
in Early Syriac Tradition (and ed.; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2004); id., “The The- 
ory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem's Theology," Parole de l'Orient 6—7 (1975-1976): 1-20, and 
S.P. Brock, The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of Saint Ephrem the Syrian (rev. ed.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 1992). 
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[masās dx sir — raz diyatiqih]. From these the power of his action is known. 
My beloved, the manner of life of the saints [hupaka d-qaddise— e€s3oa 
re^ & oc] and the recitation/narration [tenyà— eei] of their way of life is an 
example of the beatific assemblies who are in heaven"? 

The prologues of Syriac hagiography are also replete with the language of 
wonder and awe, displaying a theology of the saints that mirrors that of the 
liturgy.!? Nothing expresses this as clearly as the prevalence of the phrase “man 
of wonder" — ehiad ea / gabra d-tedmürtà in the prologues. In the 
prologue of the possibly fifth century Life of John bar Malke, for example, we 
read: “With great desire of discernment that is full of the love of faith, it is right 
to listen to the story of the man of wonder” The story of Mar Awgin likewise 
begins, "My brothers, how many are the wonders and miracles we have found 
in the story of this great man of wonder" 5 Thus we can conclude with Robin 
Bower that the prologue to a saint's life operates to “perform analogously to the 
mission of the saints themselves, whose intervention in the world is interces- 
sory, miraculous, and medicinal."!!6 

In the encounter with the saints in the space of the prologue, the hagiogra- 
pher guides the reader to focus not necessarily on the details of the saint's story, 
but rather on his or her similarity or likeness to Christ, Paul, or another sanc- 
tified person. As we encounter the saints in the text, we should recognize how 
Christian truth and power is manifest in them. In his introductory encounter of 
the prologue, the hagiographer teaches that stories are meant to be read sym- 
bolically. He intends that the events and images that he narrates be signs of the 
likeness of the saint's life to that of Christ's or the apostles’ who preceded the 
local hero commemorated in the text. Thus, in the prologue to the Life of John of 
Dailam, an East Syrian saint from the eighth century, the hagiographer praises 
the monastic life as “mighty” and recognizes monastic practices as typological 
signs of the crucifixion. John of Dailam “made his soul die to transient desires, 


112 Life of Daniel the Doctor, in AMS 3:481-510, here 482. 

113 Forawe inthe Antiochene tradition, see for example D.L. Schwartz, Paideia and Cult: Chris- 
tian Initiation in Theodore of Mopsuestia (Hellenic Studies Series 57; Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Hellenic Studies, 2013), esp. Ch. 5, “Teaching Liturgy and Performing Theology,” 
1173440. 

114 ia used comarca oa :rhaimms san loos narioas si n 
coms als hp Lomas: osi ira im aa maihanda, Life of John 
bar Malke, in AMS 1:344-365, here 344. 

iis Life of Awgin, AMS 3:376. 

116 See R.M. Bower, “Prescriptions for Reading: The Medicinal Prologues of Gonzalo de 
Berceo's ‘Saints’ Lives" Modern Language Notes 118.2 (2003): 275-297, here 276. 
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just like the apostle Paul, and his deeds were made manifest in the conversions 
he effected in the church of God"? 

It is especially in the prologues to the stories of the martyrs that we see this 
motif. Hagiographers crafted the stories of the martyrs, for example, to exem- 
plify how the martyrs' stories embodied the Pauline ideal of the foolishness of 
the cross: glorification comes through humiliation and death (1Cor 118). The 
promotion of this ideal seems to be just as essential as the crafting of the mem- 
ory of an individual saint. In the story, therefore, of Christine, a fourth-century 
Persian martyr of Karka d-Bet Slok, the hagiographer, Rabban Bawai of Izla, 
tells us that the feats of the saints in the world embody the paradox of power 
that Jesus’ death exemplified, about which the apostle Paul spoke:!!? Christ's 
power was made manifest in the world only through the world crucifying him, 
an action that the peoples reckoned as foolishness.!!? 

Hagiographers use the prologue thus to teach readers to interpret the mighty 
deeds of the saints as demonstrations of the mimetic quality of Christianity. In 
the prologue, the hagiographer calls his reader to imitate, rather than simply 
admire, the virtue of the hero commemorated. This is a literary commonplace 
found throughout classical moralizing literature, in authors like Plutarch.!20 
The prologue of the Syriac version of the sixth-century Martyrdom of Phokas 
exhorts, "And may we too imitate them as we recall and remember those who 
(perished) by fire, sword, on the cross, with lacerations of all sorts, in fighting 
with wild animals, in drowning, in lime (pits), with various kinds of amputa- 
tions and in torments."?! The path to sanctificationis therefore one of mimesis: 
the saints themselves became holy because of their imitation of the apostles, 
those who “imitated the spiritual labors of the divine apostolic preachers,” as 
we hear in the prologue of the Life of Awgin.!?? If the audience must follow the 
saint through imitation, the saints in turn continue the work of the earliest dis- 


117 S.P. Brock, “A Syriac Life of John of Dailam,” Parole de l'Orient 10 (1981): 135-142 [Syr.];144- 
151 [Eng.], here 135 and 144. 

118 = 1Cor1:23. 

119 Martyrdom of Christine (Yazdouy), in AMS 4:201-207, here 201. 

120 In Plutarch’s Lives, we read in the prologue to his Life of Pericles: “But virtuous action 
straightway so disposes a man that he no sooner admires the works of virtue than he 
strives to emulate those who wrought them [...]. The Good creates a stir of activity towards 
itself, and implants at once in the spectator an active impulse. [...] For such reasons I have 
decided to persevere in my writing of Lives.” Plutarch, Life of Pericles, in Lives, Volume 3: 
Pericles and Fabius Masimus, tr. B. Perry (Loeb Classical Library 65; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1961), Ch. 11, 6-7. 

121 The Martyrdom of St. Phokas of Sinope, Ch. 1, ed. and tr. S.P. Brock (Texts from Christian 
Antiquity 31; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2013), 18 Eng.], 36 [Syr.]. 

i22 Life of Awgin, AMS 3:377. 
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ciples of Jesus, a way of life that requires sacrifice and efforts. Indeed, as the 
prologue to the Syriac version of the Life of John the Almsgiver warns, a reader 
should not think that in earlier times mighty deeds and miracles were not dif- 
ficult.123 

In the same way that a congregation is introduced to the sacred in the realm 
of the narthex, so a hagiographer introduces his reader to the saints of the 
story in the prologue, emphasizing their sacred habits that distinguish them. 
The divinization of the saints in life is symbolized in how the hagiographer 
likens the saints to angels, stars, or lights. Light is perhaps the most preva- 
lent imagery for hagiographic prologues, particularly in the lives of monks. 
Luminous images convey the theological function of saints as intermediaries 
between heaven and earth. Light is also a classic image used in theology to 
express continuity in relationships between the human and the divine or rela- 
tionships within God's self, like the Trinity? Light imagery signals transfor- 
mation and transition; we discussed the ritual of lights in the Syrian Orthodox 
church that began in the narthex. The notion that the stars symbolize eternity 
or God's covenants is a biblical motif, as we recall in God's promise to Abraham 
that he would multiply your seed as the stars of the heavens and as the sand which 
is on the seashore,?5 as well as all the verses that echo back to that promise.!26 
Perhaps the most powerful analogy of how the blessed shine out like lights is 
found in the Book of Daniel: Those who have insight will shine brightly like the 
brightness of the expanse of heaven, and those who lead many to righteousness, 
like the stars forever and ever?" And for Paul, the saints, blameless and pure, 
should appear as stars in the sky, in the midst of a crooked generation.!?? Paul 
also uses the image of the star to discuss the resurrected body.!29 

The prologue to the Lives of the Eastern Saints, by John of Ephesus, a collec- 
tion of saints' lives from the sixth-century non-Chalcedonian Syriac-speaking 


123 Syriac Life of John the Almsgiver, in AMS 4:303-395, here 303. The prologue to the Syriac 
version differs from the Greek version of John's Life. The Greek version begins with an 
explanation of why John was called “the Almsgiver,’ and then there is a request for his 
prayers. For an English translation of the Greek Life, see E. Dawes and N.H. Baynes, Three 
Byzantine Saints: Contemporary Biographies Translated from the Greek (Oxford: B. Black- 
well, 1948), 199. 

124 The classic study of the use of light imagery to speak of the divine in the Syriac tradition 
is Brock, Luminous Eye. 

125 Gen 22:17. 

126 Cf. Deut 10:22; 1 Chr 27:23; Neh 9:23; Jer 33:22; Heb 11:12. 

127 Dan 12:3. 

128 Cf. Phil 2:15. 

129 Cf. 1Cor 15:41. For the apostle Paul in Syriac narrative traditions, see P. Peeters, “Notes sur 
la légende des apôtres s. Pierre et s. Paul dans la littérature syrienne,” AB 21 (1902): 121-140. 
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milieu, provides a classic case in point.?? John likens the lives of holy ones to 
the stars that show the benevolence of God, and he quotes Jesus’ words as the 
Gospel of Matthew records them:!*! “When we consider the words of our Savior 
and Redeemer Jesus, in his preaching to his saints which he said, Let your light 
shine before all men that they may see your good deeds and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven"??? The Syriac translation of the Life of John the Almsgiver like- 
wise teaches that the saints should "shine like bright stars upon those who are 
in the dark and dwelling in the shadows of death."33 The monk Shmuel begins 
the Life of Barsauma the Syrian, "In every generation and at every time, the righ- 
teous are found in creation. One righteous person through love becomes even 
stronger than another, just as a star in splendor."!?4 

The prologue of the fifth-century Life of the Man of God likens the saint to an 
angel, since he cared little for earthly delights: “We are going to tell the account 
of this man of wonder if it is right to name him a man rather than an angel, as he 
despised all the pleasures of this transitory world."35 Likewise, in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Martyrdom of Phokas, the hagiographer generalizes about the saints, 
presuming that his audience, too, has heard them identified as angels: “[I]n suf- 
fering and in life, many times over, they have rightly and without rebuke been 
named ‘like angels’, 'apostles'"136 


130 For a further summary of this prologue, see Riad, Studies, 134—135. 

131 Matt 526. 

132 Vs pala dune manio dal miam nxor. epaia Quos ml as 
eaux min’ sid joo anima ims xi tam; Qosarío iXX asst 
rar easar); E.W. Brooks, John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints (Po 17; Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1923), Prologue, 1. Susan Ashbrook Harvey first noted this theme in John's 
hagiography, entitling the second chapter of her book on John “‘Let your Light so Shine 
Before Men: The Ascetic Vision." See S. Ashbrook Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis: 

John of Ephesus and the Lives of the Eastern Saints (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1990), 44. 

133 am am rénto révaila iala eoc ehan, isana durada rhsanrd 
Aaron brel Ged eiai w Limit easet maia ema; Syriac 
Life of John the Almsgiver, in AMS 4:303-395, here 303. 

134 J-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Barsauma the Syrian (text) —<=a.i=) in Bibliotheca Hagio- 
graphica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1073. 

135 ema exse A eiaa elà ri am ok dale roa coh aX dus xd 
Mx resa WAKA ms amd imaman Wales dae dos rea. oc; A. Ami- 
aud, La légende syriaque de saint Alexis, l'homme de Dieu (Paris: É. Bouillon, 1889), 3 [Syr.]. 
For an English translation, see R. Doran, Stewards ofthe Poor: The Man of God, Rabbula, and 
Hiba in Fifth-Century Edessa (Cistercian Studies Series 208; Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian 
Publications, 2006). 

136 The Martyrdom of St. Phokas, Ch. 1, 17 [Eng.], 35 [Syr.]. 
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3.5 Threshold of Transaction 

3.541 Spiritual Recompense 

The prologue, as the vestibule to the sacred architecture of the story, is a place 
not just of encounter but of transaction.?? In the Prologue to Book 1 of the 
ninth-century collection of East Syriac hagiography, the Book of the Gover- 
nors, Thomas of Marga, exemplifying motifs discussed above, tells us about 
the one who commissioned him to write his stories, “our brother 'Abdisho*" As 
he continues, he turns the prologue into a space for negotiations. He reminds 
‘Abdisho‘ that “you asked me to give you written accounts of them as a rich 
inheritance [ yártütà— c hað], and as an excellent deposit [mawtrana 
gü'lànà—— ees. ax, ha], that thy holiness might meditate upon them 
and that thy divine understanding might be sanctified thereby"38 His rhetoric 
of the saints is replete with the economic imagery of treasury, merits, rewards, 
and deposits. 

In the prologue, the hagiographer also negotiates with the readers for a rec- 
ompense for his efforts, either asking for prayers or to be remembered in prayer 
by the community who reads the story. Christian authors identified the act 
of composing a saint's life as an act of penance by which their sins could be 
atoned: "Their [the saints'] precious recollection causes my debts to be forgot- 
ten. Their treasured commemoration rubs away my spots."1?9 

The symbolic transaction effected in the prologue will often begin with the 
self-abasement of the hagiographer. The hagiographer diminishes his worth to 
magnify the value of the one he extols. As the hagiographer tells us about the 
saint, his or her value grows, and the recitation of the text preserves the hagiog- 
rapher's memory. Seen in this way, the trope of humility that often seems so 
exhausted and clichéd in hagiographic prologues becomes instead a location 
for the hagiographer to negotiate with the reader, the saint, and God. Thus, 
to take an example, in the Persian martyrdom narrative of ‘Abda, ‘Abdisho‘ and 
their friends, the author states that he is afraid to speak because of his deficien- 
cies, but he dreads staying silent because of the help he has received.!^! In both 


137 Genette, Paratexts, 45. 

138  E.A.W. Budge, Thomas of Marga, The Book of Governors: The Historia Monastica of Thomas, 
Bishop of Marga A.D. 840. 2 vols. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner, 1893), Book 1, 
Ch. 1, 1:15 [Syr.], 217 [Eng.]. 

139 Martyrdom of Mar Miles, AMS 2:261. 

140 Riad herself calls this modesty theme a cliché. Riad, Studies, 133. 

141 io iaa AL odere a ie aria suas Ag tows rire Ass 
A sim haies; "I fear to speak because of my shortcomings, and I tremble to be 
silent on account of the help [I have received], and the fear of freedom terrified me." Mar- 
tyrdom of Abda, ‘Abdisho‘, and their Friends, in AMS 2:325-347, here 325. 
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the Syriac and Greek versions of the Life of Mary of Egypt we read, “It is good to 
keep the secret of a king, but it is commendable to proclaim God's actions.”#2 
Indeed, if extolling a saint's virtue is an act of virtue, then being silent about 
them is, by extension, identified as a vice. We find these conventions in both 
western and eastern Syriac hagiographic tradition, which is evidence of the 
transmission of these literary conventions across imperial boundaries. 


3.5.2 Offering the Labor of Writing 

After self-abasement, hagiographers then remind readers how painful the act 
of composition is. This is a motif that we find also among classical authors like 
Seneca, who recognized that reading was pleasurable, and writing was hard. 
Seneca notes that one had to gather from many sources, like a bee who collects 
necessities to make honey.^? Authors often compare the difficulty of com- 
position to the challenge of beginning a journey at sea, and the evocation of 
sea-faring imagery in general is a commonplace in prologues and prefaces.!^* 
Both Quintilian^5 and Jerome!® quote Virgil's Aeneid (111. 193): nunc caelum 
undique et undique pontus.!^" Many examples of sea imagery exist in Syriac liter- 
ature as well. In the prologue to the Life of Awgin for instance, the hagiographer 
tells us how difficult the task before him is: “In the likeness of a ship in the midst 
of waves and the storms of the great sea, wandering hither and thither, struck, 
so I have lost myself from within the depth of his divine philosophy and wis- 
dom, just as a wanderer [foreigner] in the middle of many paths.”!*8 When the 


142 Life of Mary of Egypt, in AMS 5:342-385, here 342. 

143 Seneca, “Epistle 84,” in Epistles 66-92, Vol. 2, tr. R.M. Gummere (Loeb Classical Library 76; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920), Sections 2-3. 

144 See for example the prologue to Acepsimas, Joseph and Ithallaha: iesu) esre Mes em 
sary amin Soa rire im no neam ir DAI ene we amie 
oral ir ào rere; “Behold, I am entering the sea. If I am able, I will make it to 
the end. Behold, I am bathing in its waves. If I am able, I will reach the shore” Martyrdom 
of Acepsimas, Joseph and Ithallaha, in AMS 2:351-396, here 351. 

145 Quintilian, Institutionis Oratoriae Liber x11, ed. R.G. Austin (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1948), Prooemium 4, 1. I came across this reference in Janson, Latin Prose Prefaces, 
147. 

146 Super onerariam navem rudis vector inponor, et homo, qui necdum scalmum in lacu rexi, 
Euxini Maris credor fragori. Nunc mihi evanescentibus terris caelum undique et undique 
pontus, nunc unda tenebris inhorrescens et caeca nocte nimborum spumei fluctus canes- 
cunt. Hortaris, ut tumida malo vela suspendam, rudentes explicem, clavum regam. Jerome, 
Letters, ed. J. Henderson (Loeb Classical Library 262.4 and 262.5; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), 1.2. 

147 "Now with the sky everywhere and everywhere the sea." 

148 Life of Awgin, AMS 3:376. 
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composition or contemplation of stories stirs to God, however, both writer and 
reader benefit from their transformative effect.!49 

After telling us how hard his task is, a hagiographer will often then ask God 
for help in the act: "Even still, my beloved ones, I ask for help from God so that 
by the prayer of this saint, [God] may grant me to take rest in the peaceful har- 
bor of his straight paths."5? He offers a precious gift—his labor—with the hope 
of receiving something more precious— prayers from the saint and assistance 
from God. He might then give thanks for the saints, as we read in the prologue 
to the Life of Jacob Baradaeus attributed to John of Ephesus: “Glory to God who 
adorned his church with saints and filled it with the riches and treasures of 
their bones [i.e. relics. ]!"15! 

Through reminding a reader how challenging (and therefore valuable) writ- 
ing is, the hagiographer raises the value of the text by transforming his story 
into a hagiography. We see such acts of “verbal consecration" in various dimen- 
sions of religious phenomena. If one calls a picture an “icon,” or a person a 
"saint," one elevates the status of the object or the person through setting that 
objectapart, as if sanctifying it. Unsurprisingly, hagiographers include the word 
"saint" (ee&s3&—qaddisà) or "blessed" (ce35áX—tübándá) in many narrative 
prologues to transform their accounts into hagiographies, and often the pro- 
logue will include a reference to the feast day on which the saint is commem- 
orated. Thus, in the prologue to the martyr text of Mar Azazail, we read: 


The history of the illustrious [and] holy («xsao—qaddisa) martyr Mar 
Azazail who was martyred in great Rome by the unfaithful king, the impi- 
ous Maximus. He was crowned under the full moon of August (ab— >), 
and another feast in praise of him took place the 12th of May (iyåär— isre), 
month of the roses. May his intercession be with us!152 


As exemplified by the language of intercession, the hagiographer uses the space 
of the prologue to present his text as an "offering." The sacred gift of the hagiog- 


149 Here, too, one is reminded of the formulae found in colophons of Syriac manuscripts, 
which use the sea imagery: see S.P. Brock, “Fashions in Early Syriac Colophons,’ Hugoye: 
Journal of Syriac Studies 18.2 (2015): 361-377, here 367—368. 

i50 Life of Awgin, AMS 3:376: calsx eoo, o3 ree € dias 2i» eae der eine 
het mwiri ur als rires A Ma eoo 

151 mia ihan ala marins ooa does ral chsaarh 
ami x; Longer “Spurious” Life of Jacob Baradaeus, 228. 

152  F.Macler Histoire de Saint Azazail. Texte syriaque inédit avec introduction et traduction 
française, précédée des Actes grecs de Saint Pancrace (Paris, 1902), 1-37 [Syr.], 23-51 [Fr], 
here 1 [Syr] and 23 [Fr.]. 
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rapher is the story of a person who himself had transformed his life into an 
offering to God. In the prologue of a prose narrative on Abraham Qidunaya we 
read that he “became a temple for the holy spirit and offered himself as a per- 
fect instrument in which Christ could dwell."53 The saint sacrificed his body as 
a gift, and the hagiographer furnishes the story of that saint in a divine proces- 
sion of offerings to God. 


3.5.3 Hagiographic Composition as Act of Penance and Sacred 
Obligation 

In the preface to the early seventh-century Syriac translation of the Paradise of 
the Fathers by ‘Enanisho’, “a standard work of edification” for the monks of the 
Church of the East,!54 we read of the danger of not singing a saint's praise. Writ- 
ing a saint's life itself is an act of ascetic piety that kills the demon of accidie 
or indifference: “If we were to excuse ourselves through negligence from writ- 
ing them down, this act would bring danger upon the one who made such an 
excuse, and therefore, although we can only advance from the beginning but a 
very little way with the living word, we will declare a few of the earlier things."55 
The ninth- or tenth-century Life of Gabriel of Qartmin is part of a hagiographic 
trilogy that describes the early history of the founders of the monasteries in Tur 
‘Abdin in southeast Turkey. Gabriel of Qartmin (d. 648) was an abbot of Qart- 
min and bishop of Tur ‘Abdin during the Arab conquest.!°§ In the prologue to 
his life, we read: 


Beloved, seeing that I had not long ago recounted certain details about 
this holy congregation, I thought it now my duty to continue this series 
of stories with the present narrative; for how should one not be blamed 
for speaking (only) of certain individuals, while passing over in silence 
a great multitude of the blessed men? Yet he who wishes to write about 
them will fall short of narrating all they did.!5? 


153 Life of Abraham Qidunaya, in AMS 6:465-499, here 465. 

154 Riad, Studies, 30. 

155 “The Monks of Tabenna,’ in E.A.W. Budge, Enanisho‘s Book of Paradise: Being the Histories 
and Sayings of the Monks and Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert (Leipzig: W. Drugulin, 1904), 
1:432 [Eng.], 2:302 [Syr.]. 

156 See Palmer, Monk and Mason, 14. 

157  .moc mri e 70322 70322 rx»an (rm) rar ais As p15; Mo pio psa Mac aa 
sr adhe’ asl ene eis xa. eaa A dinde dcon rem ar 
nds ned) rom AGIA As aan eso hase haa rues ham eux 
ream cn ral par ;mals x den ea aha nox audi pi SG x eei 
Co thas janis ri amis; Life of Gabriel of Qartmin, ed. and tr. A. Palmer in 
the microfiche appendix to Monk and Mason, Lv, section 1, lines, 4-9. 
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These examples show how it is in the prologue that a hagiographer elevates 
the person to the status of “saint” —and this in turn makes the act of compo- 
sition no longer just writing, but an act of pious devotion. Thus, we read in 
the prologue to the Life of John bar Malke, that collecting sources and cobbling 
them together in hagiographic composition is not "editing" but rather, in the 
hagiographer's view, gathering "the fruits of penitence by which our faults are 
blotted out.”!58 Here, then, in the paratextual space of the prologue, the hagiog- 
rapher instructs his reader to see his text as an offering, a holy oblation. If he 
were to neglect the composition of the story, the prologue implies, it would be 
atransgression against God. Indeed, writing hagiography is constructed in pro- 
logues as a sacred duty. 

If the prologue, like the entry way of a church, is a place of transaction, then 
what profit does hagiography bring the reader? If writing hagiography is a pious 
deed that seeks atonement for sins, then the study of hagiography is too. We 
find a classic example of this in the prologue to the History of the Holy Mar 
Main, a story of a Persian martyr: 


The splendid and perfect manner of life of those virtuous men who are 
rich in God but poor in transitory possessions, fighters of error and war- 
riors against the Adversary, friends of God and enemies of Satan, every- 
where and in every town, has been fully described in writing to give 
strength to the hesitance of weak minds, so that people might be con- 
firmed in the truth of the Gospel of the glory of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.159 


In prologues we find, in addition to a theology of the communion of saints, a 
theology of hagiography, which is second only to the study of Scripture itself. 
In the Life of Roubil we read, “My brothers, as our Lord called us to praise 
and to the orthodox faith, and to the study and meditation of books inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, and to turn away from those who oppose the truth, and 
to walk the paths and trails of the chosen servants of God, it is natural and 
indeed necessary that we investigate and examine the mighty deeds of the 
saints.”160 


158 eas eM» emos: hano ira iio Aa ao; John bar Malke, AMS 1:344. 

159 S.P. Brock, The History of the Holy Mar Ma'in with a Guide to the Persian Martyr Acts (Per- 
sian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Texts and Translation 1; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2008), 
$1, 14 [Eng.], 15 [Syr.]. 

160 adisi ral amo riara Lie Limo Lio haidh durada usarli Moo 
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These excerpts also remind us of the social dimension of hagiographic litera- 
ture: these are stories meant to be read and received aloud, often in the contexts 
of saints’ feast days.!®! It is also the space, however, where we meet the local 
communities who read these stories and passed them on through their litur- 
gical celebrations. For example, in the prologue to the late seventh- or early 
eighth-century Life of Mar Yonas, an anchorite from Qatar6? we hear of the 
practice of reading the stories aloud to the monks: “Because of the many times 
that we sit in spiritual study and I narrate the stories of the saints, their lives 
and their virtues, before you, my fathers and my brothers.”!63 

Thomas of Marga begins his History of Maran Ammeh in the Book of the Gov- 
ernors with an appeal to saints' feasts and the recitation of hagiographies as an 
act that nourishes the entire church: 


The triumphs of holy men are the boast of the holy church, and the 
beloved rehearsing of them are a lifting up of the head to her children 
... The glorious festivals which we make to them, with whom we expect to 
receive participation in the kingdom above, and their yearly commemo- 
rations, proclaim the praise of that power who aided them here.!64 


Thus, just as writing becomes penance or piety, so listening and celebrating the 
story in community becomes a form or prayer, liturgy, or access to divine trea- 


riaa eR dand) aot e UN C aan asamala ean vai € miss 
Tawhana aa À sm duis voles Rai renlds iñrsa Whoitars 
réxsaba ami il 3031230 aasa; ].-N. Saint-Laurent et al., "Roubil (text}— sas” in 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, http://syriaca.org/work/1954. This hagiog- 
raphy is contained in a ninth century Ms, BL Add. 14649, ff. 170—178. It is interesting to 
note that at the end of this manuscript, the scribe Simeon notes that he copied the story 
for his own use. See Wright, Catalogue, mo. 

161 D.G.K. Taylor “Hagiographie et liturgie syriaque, in L’hagiographie syriaque, ed. by 
A. Binggeli (Études Syriaques 9; Paris: Geuthner, 2012), 77-112. On the orality of Syriac 
hagiography, see also the chapter by Reyhan Durmaz in this volume. 

162 On the historical context of this life, see R. Payne, “Monks, Dinars, and Date Palms: hagio- 
graphical production and the expansion of monastic institutions in the early Islamic Per- 
sian Gulf” Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 22 (2011): g1-1n. 

163  méusi£o:muisoi his pam podor no eei whisis UN A 
am evo sro jm sr an AMI LAMUUA eama erso; Mar 
Yonas the Anchorite, in AMS 1:466-525, here 466. See also S.P. Brock, “The History of Mar 
Yawnan,' in An Anthology of Syriac Writers of Qatar in the Seventh Century, ed. by M. Kozah 
et al. (Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 39; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2015), 1-42, here 
3. 

164 Thomas of Marga, The Book of Governors, 115-407, here 148. For the English translation, 
see 2:304. 
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sury. Reading the narrative becomes an act of worship. Thus, in the Prologue 
to the Life of Abhai, a hagiography that was attributed to Michael the Syrian 
(d. 1199),!65 we hear: “[B]elievers love and cherish the commemoration of the 
saints, and the ears of the friends of Christ do not tire of listening to [...] the 
beautiful deeds of Christ's athletes!"66 


4 Conclusion 


As a literary threshold to a sacred text, the prologue provides a place for a 
hagiographer to separate himself from the story, creating a neutral place of 
encounter and comings and goings with the reader, as well as a place of prayer 
to God. It created a literary threshold that screened that hagiographer off from 
the rest of his text, a place for the hagiographer to dedicate his text to a friend or 
to God, theologize, or exhibit his rhetorical skills, all the while protecting the 
story from additions that would alter the narrative. Like the liturgical screen 
that was a threshold, a “marker of a critical limit”167 between the sacred and 
the profane, so the prologue drew a boundary between the mundane world of 
the hagiographer (as he wished to be seen) and the miraculous world of the 
saint's life. The prologue gave the reader a foretaste of what was to come, but it 
kept the readeror listener, for a moment, in the hagiographer's time and among 
his friends, in the margins of the tale, before encountering the holy person 
enshrined in the story. In attending to the poetics of the Syriac hagiographic 
prologue, we have had a glimpse into the place of devotion to the saints in 
the Syriac milieu as well as how writing hagiography was an act of piety in the 
Syriac-speaking world. 

The hagiographic prologue provided an area for hagiographers to inscribe 
themselves onto the lives of those whom they acclaimed. The shared motifs 
of Syriac hagiography with Greek and Latin hagiography provide evidence of 
the ways that rhetorical conventions were diffused throughout the late antique 
world. Yet while the literary features of the Syriac hagiographic prologue resem- 


165 This story is contained in BL 12174, which is dated to 1197. J.M. Fiey believes that the story 
was originally composed by John of Ephesus but was later expanded and corrected by 
Michael the Syrian. See Fiey, Saints syriaques, 22—23. 

166 aw nac ela ienr minor <isasmsal aasa awi ea MN 
mal ara gen Vna: ax 03 mä Xa Mea AY, esca casa enar avis 
amdissicos elas vox; Life of Abhai, in AMS 6:557-614, here 557. 

167 S.EJ. Gerstel, “Introduction,” in Thresholds of the Sacred: Architectural, Art Historical, Litur- 
gical, and Theological Perspectives on Religious Screens, East and West, ed. by S.E.J. Gerstel 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, 2006), 1. 
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ble those of other linguistic traditions, the nuances distinguish them: as we 
saw above in the prologue to Daniel the Doctor, saints are not just holy men 
and women but rather, as expressed in the Syriac idiom, symbols or razé 
of divine power.!68 Returning to our architectural analogy, the churches of 
both Constantinople and Mar Gabriel contained narthexes, but those spaces, 
though similar in function, introduced heritages distinguished by the saints 
and patrons memorialized within their walls. 

By studying the prologues of Syriac hagiographies, we get a glimpse of the 
readers and writers of these sacred stories who imprinted themselves especially 
in the margins and entry spaces of the stories they told. In the same way that 
the narthex prepares the faithful to meet God, and shapes their gaze to see 
the holy, so it is in the prologue where the hagiographer shapes the reading 
of the text, since as Philippe Lejeune noted, it is "the fringe of the printed text 
which, in reality, controls the whole reading."6? This attention sheds light on 
the exchange of hagiographic texts in the Syriac-speaking world and shows the 
ways in which Syriac hagiographers used conventions of the genre to forge a 
memory of their past and create relationships with real and imagined readers 
of the text. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Hearing Sanctity: Oral Performance and Aural 
Consumption of Hagiographical Stories in the Late 
Antique and Medieval Syriac Milieu 


Reyhan Durmaz 


How did saints’ stories orally circulate in antiquity?* From whom, and in which 
contexts could one hear saints' pious deeds, miracles or martyrdom being nar- 
rated as an oral performance? A story of a saint is a discursive continuum, 
punctuated by instances of texts.! Therefore, understanding, if partial, the oral 
mechanisms through which hagiographical stories were transmitted in antiq- 
uity is important, for it sheds light on the processes of composition of saints' 
stories, and the development of their broader dossiers. It also enhances our 
reconstruction of a significant practice in antiquity, namely, the oral-auditory 
practice of storytelling. In this paper, I provide an overview of the types of 
information Syriac hagiographical texts reveal regarding the oral performance 
of saints' stories.? I then analyze the pietistic practice of hagiographical story- 


* This paper was originally presented at the x11 Symposium Syriacum (Rome, August 2016). The 


same topic is explored in a section of the introduction of my PhD dissertation, Stories, Saints, 
and Sanctity between Christianity and Islam in the Middle Ages (Brown University, 2019). 

1 The continuous nature of discourse between the oral and the written in the context of the 
Bible has been extensively studied, and some of the works in this vast field have had a 
great impact on the formation of my ideas, such as: W. Kelber, The Oral and the Written 
Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul and 
Q (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983); W. Ong, "Text as Interpretation: Mark and after," Semeia 
39 (1987): 7-26; B. Gilfillan Upton, Hearing Mark’s Endings: Listening to Ancient Popular Texts 
Through Speech Act Theory (Leiden: Brill, 2006). What I describe as “punctuated by texts,’ Ong 
describes as "interrupted" by texts: "But there is no way to 'fix' discourse, even by writing or 
printing it. A text does certainly separate an utterance from its author who, once he has writ- 
ten down his text, may as well be dead. In this sense, writing creates autonomous discourse. 
But removing an utterance from its author is not removing it from discourse. No utterance 
can exist outside discourse, outside a transactional setting. Putting an utterance into script 
can only interrupt discourse, string it out indefinitely in time and space. But not ‘fix’ it.” Ong, 
"Text as interpretation," 9. 

2 By “oral performance" I refer to both the oral narration of saints’ stories prior to being put 
in writing, and the oral performances of hagiographical texts after stories were written. I do 
not distinguish between these two modes of orality of hagiography, which Alexander Kazh- 
dan identifies as primary and secondary orality. A. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 
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telling, which I call hagiodiegesis, as one of the three major methods through 
which saints’ stories orally circulated in antiquity? 

Oral or textual composition is referred to as storytelling when it has ficti- 
tious, ahistorical or invented elements (also referred to as fabulation in lit- 
erary criticism), and it is generally ascribed to the popular, folkloric realm.* 
Recent studies have widely discussed the definitions and connotations of his- 
toricity and invention in hagiographical literature, pointing out the fluid and 
ever-shifting boundaries between historiography, biography, and belles-lettres.5 
In this paper, I define storytelling as composing and presenting a narrative 
(unfolding of events in a chronological sequence, with a certain degree of char- 
acter and context development) with the purpose of communicating a message 
to an audience, requiring and enabling the listener/reader's visualization of the 
things narrated. This definition of storytelling is informed by Gérard Genette's 
narratology model, which elaborates on the distinctions between story, nar- 
rative, and narration. Following this model, I use the term story (of a saint) 
to refer to the historical moment, real or imagined, in which the life, deeds, 
martyrdom, etc. of the holy man or woman took place; narrative to refer to a 
specific articulation of that story, oral or textual, in a certain genre, language, 
style; and narration to the act of narrating, the expression which includes not 
only a particular articulation of the story (the narrative), but also the par- 
alinguistic elements such as medium (if textual), and performative language 
(if oral). Christian hagiography, according to this model, consists of textual 


650-850 (Athens: National Hellenic Research Foundation, Institute for Byzantine Research, 
1999), 152. 

3 The other two methods are reading texts out loud and encomiastic preaching in liturgical 
contexts, on which more below. 

4 The field owes greatly to the works of Milman Parry, Albert Lord and Geoffrey Kirk on the 
Homeric epic. For a recent review of scholarship, see E. Minchin, “Poet, audience, time, and 
text: Reflections on medium and mode in Homer and Virgil" in Between Orality and Liter- 
acy: Communication and Adaptation in Antiquity, ed. by R. Scodel (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 267- 
288. 

5 P.Tumerz Truthfulness, Realism, Historicity. A Study In Late Antique Spiritual Literature (Farn- 
ham: Ashgate, 2012); T. Hágg, “Fiction and factography in the Life of St. Antony,” in Medieval 
Greek Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium, ed. by P. Roilos (Wiesbaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 2014), 31-40; A. Kaldellis, "The emergence of literary fiction in Byzantium and the 
paradox of plausibility,” in Medieval Greek Storytelling, ed. by Roilos, 15-129; also see the 
chapters in C. Cupane and B. Krónung, eds., Fictional Storytelling in the Medieval Eastern 
Mediterranean and Beyond (Leiden: Brill, 2016). 

6 G. Genette, Narrative Discourse. An Essay in Method, tr. J.E. Lewin (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1980), 27; T. Schmitz, Modern Literary Theory and Ancient Texts: An Introduction 
(Malden; Oxford; Victoria: Blackwell Publishing, 2002), 56. 
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narratives regarding saints’ stories, which circulated (alongside with oral narra- 
tives) through multiple methods and modes of narration. 

The relationship between hagiography and orality is complex, often pre- 
sented as an ontological dilemma. In scholarship, two contexts are brought to 
fore to emphasize the role oral tradition played in the emergence of Christian 
hagiography in antiquity: circulation of martyrs’ stories in urban contexts," and 
the monastic folklore of the Egyptian desert.? Oral tradition certainly provided 
numerous themes, topoi and rhetorical formulae for hagiographical writing.? 
Although many elocutionary, paralinguistic, prosodic, and performative ele- 
ments are lost when a story is textualized, hagiography is replete with linguistic 
features that indicate that the written stories were “[performative] experiences 
reduced to objects"? These performative experiences, one must emphasize, 
did not cease after the textualization of stories, although historians tend to 
think about stories in terms of a dichotomy between their oral phases and post- 
textualization trajectories.!! Stories continued to be orally performed, and texts 


7 H. Delehaye, Legends of the Saints (New York: Fordham University Press, 1962), 13 ff.; 
M. Detoraki, “Greek Passions of the Martyrs in Byzantium,” in ARCBH 2:61-101, esp. 62 ff.; 
D. Frankfurter, "Hagiography and the reconstruction of local religion in late antique 
Egypt, CHRC 86.1 (2006):13-37, esp. 18; S. Brock, “Saints in Syriac: A little-tapped resource,” 
JECS 16.2 (2008), 181-196, here 185. 

8 Forauseful treatment of the relationship between orality and written texts in the Egyptian 
monastic context, see D. Burton-Christie, "Listening, Reading, Praying: Orality, Literacy 
and the Shape of Early Monastic Spirituality,’ Anglican Theological Review 83.2 (2001), 
197-222. The other prominent discussions are, C. Hezser, "Apophthegmata Patrum and 
Apophthegmata of the Rabbis,” in La narrativa cristiana antica: codici narrativi, strutture 
formali, schemi retorici, xx111 incontro di studiosi dell'antichità cristiana, 5-7 maggio 1994 
(Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 50; Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 
1995), 453-464; M. Dickie, "Narrative Patterns in Christian Hagiography,” Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Studies 40.1 (1999), 83-98, esp. 98; C. Rapp, "The Origins of Hagiography and the 
Literature of Early Monasticism: Purpose and Genre between Tradition and Innovation," 
in The Unclassical Traditions, vol. 1: Alternatives to the Classical Past in Late Antiquity, ed. 
by C. Kelly R. Flower and M. Stuart Williams (Cambridge: Cambridge Philological Society, 
2010), 119—130, esp. 124; J. Wortley, "The Genre of the Spiritually Beneficial Tale," Scripta & 
e-Scripta 8-9 (2010): 71-91; A. Binggeli, "Collections of Edifying Stories,” in ARCBH 2:143- 
159. 

9 Following Averil Cameron, I use "rhetoric" not in its technical sense, but broadly to refer to 
"characteristic means and ways of expression." A. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric 
of the Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991), 13-14. 

10 A. Lord, “Oral Composition and ‘Oral Residue’ in the Middle Ages,’ in Oral Tradition in the 
Middle Ages, ed. by W.F.H. Nicolaisen (Binghamton & New York: Medieval & Renaissance 
Texts & Studies, 1995), 7-29, here 9, 14. 

11 Burton-Christie’s work, for example, at times draws a stark distinction between “oral peo- 
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were re-integrated into oral traditions of saints’ dossiers. In this continuum, 
where orality and textuality perpetually feed into each other, finding the nar- 
rators and listeners of stories is an exciting yet difficult question. 

There is significant scholarship on orality and audiences of Greek-Byzantine 
hagiography,? on which I build my arguments in this paper. Certainly, Greek 
and Syriac hagiography differ from each other in terms of stylistic conventions 
and treatment of their subjects. For example, while Greek hagiography had 
different rhetorical registers, Syriac hagiography did not have this feature. The 
only place where one can find “high-style” writing in the latter corpus is some 
of the embellished prologues.?? A stylistically low-level text in Greek hagiogra- 
phy, Robert Browning argues, often represents a peripheral saint whose story 
was composed with a popular audience or readership in mind, as opposed to a 
saint who had significant connections with persons of power and influence. 
Such a distinction between saints, and the implied correlation between the 
stylistic differences of their respective hagiographical dossiers, however, is not 
observed in Syriac hagiography. Despite such differences, putting Greek and 
Syriac hagiography in conversation significantly enhances our understanding 


ples/cultures" and the literate ones and presents the dialogue between the two modes of 
expression (the oral and the written) as a tension and resistance. Burton-Christie, "Listen- 
ing," 207-208. 

12 Rapp, “Origins of hagiography”; ead., “Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying 
Manuscripts and Their Audience," DOP 50 (1996): 313-344; ead., “Storytelling as Spiritual 
Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: The Use of diegesis,' JECS 6.3 (1998): 431- 
448; Burton-Christie, “Listening, 197—222; S. Efthymiadis, "The Byzantine Hagiographer 
and His Audience in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries,” in Metaphrasis: Reductions and 
Audiences in Middle Byzantine Hagiography, ed. by C. Hegel (Bergen: KULT, 1996), 60-80; 
N. Kalogeras, "The Role of the Audience in the Construction of a Narrative: A Note on Cyril 
of Scythopolis, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 52 (2002): 149-159; S. Efthymi- 
adis and N. Kalogeras, “Audience, Language and Patronage in Byzantine Hagiography, 
in ARCBH 2:247—284. For a brief discussion on the relationship between revitalization of 
saints' cults and circulation (especially in the form of reading out loud) of their lives, see 
A.-M. Talbot, "Old Wine in New Bottles: Rewriting of the Saints' Lives in the Palaeologan 
Period,” in The Twilight of Byzantium: Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late 
Byzantine Empire: Papers from the Colloquium Held at Princeton University 8-9 May 1989, 
ed. by S. Éuréié and D. Mouriki (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991), 15-26, esp. 16- 
18. 

13 S.P. Brock, “Syriac Hagiography,” in ARCBH 1:259—283, esp. 260. On this topic, see the chap- 
ter of Jeanne-Nicole Mellon Saint-Laurent in this volume. 

14 R. Browning, "The ‘Low Level’ Saint's Life in the Early Byzantine World,” in The Byzan- 
tine Saint, ed. by S. Hackel (London: Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, 1981), 17-127. 
For aurality and “high-style” texts in Greek hagiography, also see E. Bourbouhakis, Not 
Composed in a Chance Manner: The Epitaphios for Manuel 1 Komnenos by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike (Uppsala: Uppsala University Press, 2017). 
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of circulation and consumption of saints’ stories in antiquity, which is the main 
purpose of this paper. 

Hagiographicalliterature provides two categories of information with regard 
to the orality of saints’ stories. The first type is the “oral residue" that is embed- 
ded within the rhetoric of texts.5 Having analyzed examples of Greek-Byzan- 
tine hagiography, Stephanos Efthymiadis and Nikos Kalogeras discuss the fol- 
lowing features to trace the “tradition of oral performance" having been “en- 
coded in rhetorical formulae;"6 namely, 1) use of simple language, 2) particular 
titles of texts, such as diegesis (lit. *narrative"), 3) use of verbs indicating speech 
within the text, and 4) address to an audience, and discourse pertaining to 
hearing/listening.!7 One might add other features to this list, such as questions 
posed at the audience, extensive use of direct speech and dialogues between 
characters, fabulous and fantastic elements with vivid details, repetitive, paral- 
lel or appositional phraseology (creating repetitions, emphasis, and euphony), 
poetry, and prayers. These features make hagiographical texts sound like tran- 
scripts of oral performance. Although many of these features are rhetorical, 
stylistic conventions of hagiography, one may assume that when the stories 
were orally performed, some of them were employed.!? “Residual orality,” in 
Ong's words, “can envelop even a highly developed textuality,” in contexts in 
which writing was at the service of orality.? Thus, it is important to highlight 
such literary features for hagiography, which was mostly consumed aurally in 
antiquity, for such narratological items give glimpses of the language and style 
used during oral performances. In the first part of this paper I will provide an 
overview of how these features appear in Syriac hagiography. 

The second category of information about orality in hagiographical texts is 
the representations of oral narration of saints' stories. We have significantly 
limited evidence, all in the form of textual descriptions of instances where a 
story of a saint is orally narrated to an individual or group. Despite the scarcity 


15  Burton-Christie, following Ong, uses the term "residual orality” to refer to such linguistic 
features that reflect orality. Burton-Christie, "Listening," 207; Ong, "Text as interpretation," 
14, 15, 19. 

16  Efthymiadis and Kalogeras, “Audience,” 249. 

17 Ibid., 248-253. These features of hagiography as indicators of orality are also pointed 
out in Dickie, "Narrative patterns," 98; Rapp, "Spiritual communication," 436—438, 442, 
447. 

18 Ido not claim that these linguistic features were restricted to Christian hagiographical 
writing. In fact, almost all of these modes of expression, vocabulary and tropes were used 
in non-Christian narrative in antiquity as Peter Turner extensively demonstrates in Truth- 
fulness, passim. 

19 Ong, “Text as interpretation,” 19. 
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and restrictive nature of such textual representations, with a close and com- 
parative reading, they throw invaluable light into practices of orally narrating 
saints’ stories. Literal reading of hagiographical texts for historical information 
is highly problematic.?? A comparative reading of a group of texts, however, can 
highlight general attitudes, dynamics, and tendencies. In Sebastian Brock and 
Susan Harvey’s words, "[hagiographical stories] had to be true to the thought 
world of their time, as well as to the ordinary manner of people's lives, their 
way of doing things and seeing things. So, these stories reveal to us not the indi- 
viduals of their day but rather something of the world in which they lived and 
moved. From this view these stories offer us a rich harvest of historical depth."?! 
With this understanding of hagiography, in the second part of this paper, I ana- 
lyze the textual representations of oral narration of hagiographical stories. 

I focus on the following Syriac, prose texts: The Life of Rabbula (fifth c.),2? 
the Life of the Man of God (fifth c.),23 and the Syriac Life of Simeon the Stylite 
(fifth c.),?* three texts that had significant impact on the hagiographical tra- 
ditions of the following centuries;?5 the Acts of Abraham of Qidun (sixth c.),26 
one of the earliest Syriac hagiographical works; and two collective monastic 
lives, the Lives of the Eastern Saints of John of Ephesus (d. 586),27 and the Qart- 
min Trilogy (terminus post quem eighth c.)—lives of the three founding fathers 
of the monastery of Mar Gabriel in northern Mesopotamia, namely of Samuel, 


20 For an overview of opposing arguments in scholarship, see Turner, Truthfulness, 7-18. 

21 S.P. Brock and S. Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1987), 3. 

22 R. Doran, "The heroic deeds of Mar Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, the Blessed City," in Stew- 
ards of the Poor. The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba in Fifth-Century Edessa, tr. and intr. 
R. Doran (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 2006), 65-105; Syr.: AMS 4:396—470. 

23 R. Doran, “The Man of God,” in Stewards of the Poor, 17-38; Syr.: A. Amiaud, La légende 
syriaque de saint Alexis, l'homme de Dieu, ed. (Paris: E. Bouillon, 1889). 

24 R. Doran, “The Syriac Life of Saint Simeon the Stylite,” in The Lives of Simeon Stylites, tr. 
and intr. R. Doran (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1992), 101-200; Syr: AMS 4:507- 
644. For more on this text, see Dina Boero’s chapter in this volume. 

25 Brock, “Saints in Syriac,” 186. 

26  Syr:TJ. Lamy, “Acta Beati Abrahae Kidunaiae Monachi,” 4B 10 (1981): 5-49. 

27 E,W. Brooks, John of Ephesus. Lives of the Eastern Saints. 3 vols. (PO 17.1; 18.4; 19.2; Paris, 
1923, 1925). For this text’s importance for social history, see Brock, “Saints in Syriac,” 187. 
Among the most extensive social historical studies on the work are S. Ashbrook Harvey, 
Asceticism and Society in Crisis: John of Ephesus and the Lives of the Eastern Saints (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1990); V. Menze, Justinian and the Making of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008); K. Akalin, Co-Existence and Per- 
secution: Sixth-Century Constantinople according to John of Ephesus (Ph.D. dissertation; 
Princeton University, 2011); J.-N. Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories and the Formation of the 
Syriac Churches (Oakland, Calif.: University of California Press, 2015). 
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Simeon and Gabriel.?8 I will draw the majority of the examples from these texts, 
albeit occasionally bringing in examples from other Syriac or Greek texts. 

A few words about manuscripts are fitting here. The majority of Syriac hagio- 
graphical texts were written in monastic or ecclesiastic scriptoria, for polemi- 
cal, exegetical or liturgical purposes.?? The targeted audiences were generally 
not individuals, but communities; rarely do we have manuscripts written by or 
in possession of individuals for personal use.?? This nature of production and 
preservation imposes certain restrictions on our understanding of hagiography 
and circulation of saints' stories in antiquity. Some of these texts, particularly 
the ones composed for liturgical purposes, were by nature written for oral per- 
formance. Their textual features are inextricable from their function.?! There- 
fore, when we talk about the oral aspects of such hagiographical writing, the 
oral language of liturgy is an inseparable part of the analysis. Moreover, study 
based on liturgical manuscripts leads to the development of an understanding 
that hagiography mainly belonged to the liturgical realm. This conceptualiza- 
tion neglects the non-liturgical contexts within which saints' stories circulated, 
and the broader gestalt of hagiography extending beyond the textual expres- 
sions and liturgical uses. Against this backdrop of the nature of manuscripts 
in which they are found, I now turn to oral language of Syriac hagiographical 
narratives. 


28 A. Palmer, "The Qartmin Trilogy,” microfiche supplement to Andrew Palmer, Monk and 
Mason on the Tigris Frontier (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990) (Syr. and 
Eng.). 

29 For an overview of functions of Syriac hagiography, see Brock, "Saints in Syriac,’ 187-189; 
id., “Syriac hagiography,’ 265-266. 

30 Foran overview of Syriac manuscripts and saints’ lives, see A. Binggeli, "Les collections de 
vies de saints dans les manuscrits syriaques,” in L'hagiographie syriaque, ed. by A. Binggeli 
(Paris: Geuthner, 2012), 49-75. 

31 Highlighted for homiletic and hymnographic literature in Kazhdan, History of Byzan- 
tine Literature, 153. For the interdependence between hymnography and hagiography, 
see R. Taft and N. Patterson Ševčenko, “Synaxarion,” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzan- 
tium, ed. by A. Kazhdan (Oxford University Press, 2005). Accessed: May 29, 2018. doi: 
101093/acref/9780195046526.001.0001. Also see, M. Hinterberger, "Byzantine Hagiography 
and Its Literary Genres: Some Critical Observations, in ARCBH 2:25-60; A. Giannouli, 
"Byzantine Hagiography and Hymnography: An Interrelationship,' in ARCBH 2:285-312; 
Frankfurter, “Hagiography and the Reconstruction of Local Religion," 17-18. For Syriac 
hagiography and liturgy, see D. Taylor, “Hagiographie et liturgie syriaque, in L’hagio- 
graphie syriaque, ed. by A. Binggeli (Paris: Geuthner, 2012), 77-112. 
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The titular identification of stories as a "narrative" (tas'ita) is prominent in Syr- 
iac hagiography, as it is in Greek. The Life of Rabbula, the majority of the stories 
in John of Ephesus' collection, and the three lives in the Qartmin Trilogy are 
entitled tas‘ta. This root is also used to refer to the act of narrating. For exam- 
ple the story of Abraham of Qidun is called a neshana (“triumph, heroic deed"), 
and the author in the opening sentence says he wishes to narrate (sabe-na d- 
esta'€) Abraham's manner of life.?? In the chapter on the Lives of Simeon and 
Sergius, John of Ephesus says: “The tale of the healings and deeds of power and 
cures that God wrought for his glory by the hand of this holy old man the time 
is too short for me to relate (/-mesta‘yu)."88 

“Narration” can certainly be used for narrating both orally and in writing. 
Some hagiographers, on the other hand, are more explicit in defining their nar- 
ration as speech. The author of the Life of Rabbula, for example, says: "There is 
much to say (raba-hi l-memar) about the acuteness of his [Rabbula's] knowl- 
edge.’ In the Life of the Man of God the author says, “the accounts are inade- 
quately told by us" (wa-basir-it-haw menan metmalala).?5 The hagiographer of 
Simeon the Stylite asks, “what mouth or tongue could possibly say or relate any- 
thing without awe and fear about a man who, while clothed in the body, showed 
among humans works and deeds of spiritual beings?"?6 The Qartmin Trilogy's 
final redactor puts more emphasis on the speech aspect of his narrative. In 
the opening paragraph he says that “his mouth is informing" (b-puma la-daka 
esta'e l-kun), and the stories, which are “rehearsed by mouth" (b-pumay net- 
pek),? should not be left hidden. He underlines his act as a speech repeatedly 
throughout the narrative, with expressions such as “my poor speech" (melta d- 
mluluta),?? “speech is not adequate" (msa d-netne),?? “my puny tongue is not 
able to relate,’*° “let me relate before the listeners" (netne qdam samu®)."! 


32 Lamy, "Abrahae Kidunaiae,” 10. 

33 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 109. 

34 Doran, “Rabbula go. 

35 Doran, “Man of God," 18. 

36 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 129 § 45, similar phrasing used in 145 § 65-66, 160 $8, 175 $106, 176 
$107,178 § 110. 

37 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” i-ii. 

38 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” v. For the discourse of “limitations” of the author, a topos in 
hagiography, see Turner, Truthfulness, 28-29. 

39 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” xiv. 

40 Palmer “Qartmin Trilogy,” xv. 

41 Palmer “Qartmin Trilogy, lviii. 
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In addition to referring to their acts as “narrating, speaking, telling” the story 
of their heroes, hagiographers repeatedly use phrases that connote oral sources 
of their stories, such as “it is said that,” “they told me that,’ “everybody is speak- 
ing aboutit."? For example, in one of the earliest recensions of the Syriac Life of 
Simeon the Stylite, the author narrates Simeon's ascetic practices, ending one of 
the narratives with "they told us [this story].^? In another passage, after report- 
ing a miracle, he says, “[t]he saint told us these things (halen den haw tubana 
mesta'e hwa) when he was giving thanks to God praising him for his providence 
and for the care our Lord had shown to him. He did not tell these as if boasting 
but to praise our Lord.” 

The use of words pertaining to speech, both of the narrator and of his 
sources, was a narratological tool, and it by itself does not indicate that the 
text was transcribed from an oral performance of the story. In fact, as numer- 
ous scholars emphasize, self-depiction of the biographer as a narrator in most 
cases was a rhetorical choice, a strategy of authentication, to emphasize the 
historicity (as opposed to mythical character) of his account.^? Despite being 
generic rhetorical and stylistic conventions, the ways verbs of speech and 
related phrases are used in hagiographical texts possibly reflect the language 
and vocabulary of oral performances. Moreover, the emphases on oral sources 
(real or imagined) indicate the value and authority that is generated from oral 
narration of stories, preferably by contemporaries of holy men and women, to 
which we will return. 

Another literary aspect that reflects orality in hagiography is the direct 
address of the audience.# Hagiographers often indicated their targeted 


42 The use of such formulas was especially typical of the apophthegmata literature, and of 
edifying stories, on which more below. 

43 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 109 $8. Note that this phrase is not included in later recensions, ibi- 
dem., fn. 30. 

44 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 10-111 § 12. For the hagiographical topos of the "témoin bien informé," 
see H. Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires (Subsidia hagiographica 
13B; 2nd ed.; Brussels, 1966), 182-183. 

45 Rapp, “Spiritual communication,” 432, 438-439, 447; T. Hägg and P. Rousseau, "Introduc- 
tion: Biography and Panegyric, in Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity, ed. by 
T. Hägg and P. Rousseau (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000), 1-28, esp. 13ff.; 
Turner, Truthfulness, 26-28; K. De Temmerman, "Ancient Biography and Formalities of 
Fiction,” in Writing Biography in Greece and Rome: Narrative Technique and Fictionaliza- 
tion, ed. by K. De Temmerman and K. Demoen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2016), 3-25. 

46 . Fortheaudience's participation in rhetoric, see J. Porter, Audience and Rhetoric: An Archae- 
ological Composition of the Discourse Community (Upper Saddle Hall, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
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audiences with vocatives, prominent examples of which are “brethren,"*7 
"friends," or expressions like “sons and heirs of these divine men."? These 
addresses potentially allowed readers or narrators of stories to engage with 
their audiences. Stephanos Efthymiadis and Nikos Kalogeras, following Alexan- 
der Kazhdan, argue that even when a text rhetorically addresses an audience, 
the length of it is often an indication that it was intended for silent reading.5° 
Kalogeras elsewhere argues that length and "the nature of details that [texts] 
provide" posit for individual reading, rather than recitation.5! However, reading 
a text out loud from beginning to end is not the only form of oral delivery, and 
Efthymiadis and Kalogeras also note that loose narrative composition of hagio- 
graphical texts allowed readers/narrators to cut down the narratives for more 
convenient communication of the story.?? Therefore, addressing an audience 
in texts should not be categorized as mere rhetoric. In some texts the address 
of an audience may be rhetorical. Yet, such addresses were likely maintained 
when stories were orally narrated to public audiences, and this could be used 
by a narrator as a method of positioning himself (as a brother, or friend of the 
audience); exhorting the audience (by reminding them that they are heirs of 
the heroes of the story); or giving the audience a participatory role in the nar- 
ration of the story (by directly addressing them as listeners). The latter, namely, 
hagiographers' direct address of the audience as listeners, is a clear indication 
of orality, either recorded or intended, examples of which merit a close look. 
The hagiographer of Simeon the Stylite states that the story of the saint is 
narrated “as a help to mankind and as the ear can receive? The authors of the 
Life of the Man of God, and the Acts of Abraham of Qidun turn to their audiences 
and invite them to listen to their narratives.5+ John of Ephesus also directly 
addresses the audience as “those who hear (Sami) the stories [he is] relat- 
ing, 55 which, he says, “surpass the capacity of the ears" ('abran [-masma'ta).56 


1992); K.R. Maxwell, "The Role of the Audience in Ancient Narrative: Acts as a Case Study,” 
Restoration Quarterly 48.3 (2006): 171-180. 

47 Doran, “Rabbula,” 65; Lamy, "Abrahae Kidunaiae,’ 10; Brooks, "Eastern Saints,” 220. 

48 Palmer, "Qartmin Trilogy, iii. 

49 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” xxiv. 

50  Efthymiadis and Kalogeras, “Audience,” 249; Kazhdan, History of Byzantine Literature, 152- 
153. 

51 Kalogeras, “Role of the audience,’ 155. In Kalogeras’ argument it is not clear what sorts of 
details given in a text indicate that they were targeted for silent reading. 

52  Efthymiadis and Kalogeras, “Audience,” 257-258. 

53 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 146 $66. 

54 Doran, “Man of God,” 17; Lamy, "Abrahae Kidunaiae 32. 

55 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 36. 

56 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 71. 
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The redactor of the Qartmin Trilogy says he is narrating “before the faithful lis- 
teners” (Samu d-haymanuta).** In the Life of Gabriel, the third section of the 
Trilogy, the author instructs his audience: "let us rejoice when we hear (b-Sem‘a 
nehde) about these men,””8 and warns his audience that prolonging the narra- 
tive would weary their ears.5? Use of such vocabulary pertaining to hearing is 
a direct expression of orality as the targeted way of engaging with the narra- 
tive, and according to Efthymiadis and Kalogeras this is the most prominent 
sign indicating that the majority of hagiography was written for aural consump- 
tion.6° 

Prayers, and questions posed at the audience, frequently employed in hagio- 
graphical narrative, are also among the oral residue that enabled readers or 
narrators to create a metalepsis, step out of the narrative, and interact with 
their audiences.*! The following example is from the Qartmin Trilogy: “I am 
speaking of the healings and the miracles [italics added] performed through 
their hands [...] in order that those believers who long for their virtues may 
imitate them and be helped by their holy intercessions with God—to whom 
be glory and honor and worship and upon all of us be compassion and mercy 
in both worlds, forever, Amen!”62 

The same text is also rich in questions directed at the audience. For instance, 
at the beginning of the story the author asks: “How did all this come about? By 
the leading of which spirit did they dwell at this site?”65 The language is casual, 
and the author almost sounds like he is having a conversation with his audi- 
ence. Similarly, in the Life of the Man of God the author repeatedly asks ques- 
tions, which, when the story is orally narrated, must have engaged the audience 
with the story: “How could they recognize him in a man clothed in shameful 
rags and begging?”® “What had happened to the senator's son?"65 One should 
also consider the rhetorical questions in this category, such as: “Was not Rab- 
bula in pain because of this as if he was being burnt up by fire?” “What monk 
can compare to him?”66 Or from the Syriac Life of Simeon the Stylite, “what kind 


57 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” lxiii. 

58 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” lvii. 

59 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” Ixxxiii. 

60  Efthymiadis and Kalogeras, “Audience,” 249. 

61 For metalepsis in narratology, see Genette, Narrative Discourse, 234-237. 

62 Palmer, “Qartmin Trilogy,” vi. 

63 Palmer, "Qartmin Trilogy, i. Note that after this question the hagiographer narrates how 
the founder of the monastery, Samuel, built a prayer house by the leading of an angel. 

64 Doran, “Man of God,” 21. 

65 Doran, “Man of God,” 36. 

66 Doran, “Rabbula 83, 85. 
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of body or what limbs were there that could endure the affliction the saint's 
body endured?" These and such questions, as literary as they may be, must have 
significantly enriched the performance, if the story was ever orally delivered. 

Yet another feature is the employment of direct quotes from the heroes. In 
the Life of Rabbula, for example, we see long quotes from the hero of the story. 
When the story was orally narrated, or the text was read out loud to an audi- 
ence, these quotations must have appeared as if the narrator embodied the 
hero of the story, as directly speaking to the audience through the narrator.97 A 
particular form in which these direct quotes are found are dialogues between 
the characters of the story. Sebastian Brock points out that especially in early 
Syriac Passions of martyrs, dialogue is a significant form in which one sees 
that hagiographical stories could be derived from oral accounts.® The texts in 
which at least two characters, for instance martyrs and the Persian King Sha- 
pur, or Saint Marina and Satan, are disputing each other were most probably, 
as Brock points out, targeted for oral performance in liturgical contexts.® 

The above-mentioned literary aspects of Syriac hagiography are generic, 
rhetorical conventions: titling stories as narratives, using verbs pertaining to 
speech and hearing, direct addresses to the audience, posing questions, prayers, 
and placing direct quotes in the narrative. Their frequent employment in nar- 
ratives, on the one hand, creates and preserves a memory of a time in which 
saints' stories circulated orally, narrated by the witnesses of their pious deeds. 
On the other hand, such narratological tools enabled and encouraged oral nar- 
ration of stories in various contexts after they were put in writing. The most 
prominent of these contexts was liturgy, as emphasized above. However, oral 
narration of saints' stories was by no means restricted to it. How, in which con- 
texts, and through which agents did saints' stories orally circulate? 


2 Representations of Oral Narration of Saints' Stories in Hagiography 


There were three different modes of oral performance through which hagio- 
graphical stories widely circulated in late antique Christianity: 1) reading texts 
out loud, 2) encomiastic preaching, and 3) orally narrating stories of saints 
(hagiodiegesis). Cultural-historical works with a focus on communal reading 
practices in Christian communities have immensely contributed to our under- 


67 For “face” as a performative unit, see S. Shepherd, The Cambridge Introduction to Perfor- 
mance Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), 4 ff. 

68 Brock, “Syriac Hagiography,” 265. 
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standing of the contexts in which saints’ stories were read to public audi- 
ences.’° Similarly, encomiastic-homiletic preaching has been pointed out as 
a method of oral delivery of hagiography."! However, a systematic study of oral 
delivery of hagiography outside the realm of reading is a major desideratum 
in scholarship. Such study is critical for our understanding of this significant 
medium through which stories' and texts' formation, reaching their audiences, 
circulation, modification, and transmission across temporal, geographical and 
confessional boundaries were facilitated. 

Iuse the term hagiodiegesis to refer to the practice of narrating a saint's story 
in the absence of a text. It may be inspired or informed by a written account, 
butthe practice does not necessarily require the presence of a text, unlike in the 
practice of reading out loud. I have coined the term hagiodiegesis (Syr. tunaya 
d-qudsa) as a counterpart of hagiography; orally narrating the saint's life, deeds, 
sayings and miracles, as an alternative to writing them. In modern scholarship, 
the practice of narrating saints' stories is generally studied under storytelling or 
spiritual instruction.?? Hagiodiegesis was certainly a form of storytelling, and a 


70  Efthymiadis, “Byzantine hagiographer and his audience,” 60-80; Rapp, “Figures of female 
sanctity,” 313-344; Efthymiadis and Kalogeras, “Audience,” 256, 261-263; A.-M. Talbot, “Old 
wine in new bottles,’ 17-18; H. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of 
Early Christian Texts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 82-143; R. Morris, "The Polit- 
ical Saint of the Eleventh Century, in The Byzantine Saint, 43—50, esp. 45; P. van Minnen, 
"Saving History? Egyptian Hagiography in Its Space and Time,” CHRC 86.1-4 (2006): 57-91, 
esp. 71; G. Stroumsa, "The New Self and Reading Practices in Late Antique Christianity," 
CHRC 95 (2015): 1-18. One of the earliest testimonies to this practice is that Athanasius of 
Alexandria (d. 373) explicitly told the receiver of his letter, in which the Life of Antony is 
narrated, to "read these things now to the other brothers"; Athanasius: The Life of Antony 
and the Letter to Marcellinus, tr. R. Gregg (New York: Paulist Press, 1980), 99 $ 94. An exam- 
ple from the Syriac tradition is the late sixth-early seventh-century Martyrdom of Febronia: 
"Bryene was a disciple of Platonia, who had also been a deaconess before her, and she kept 
the traditions and rule handed down to her by Platonia right up to the end. It has been 
Platonia's practice not to let the sisters do any work at all on Fridays; instead they used 
to gather in the place for prayer and celebrate the Office of Matins. Then, from dawn to 
the third hour Platonia used to take a book and read to them. After the Office of the Third 
Hour she would give the book to Bryene and tell her to read to the sisters until vespers. 
When Bryene took over as head of the convent, she continued this practice." Brock and 
Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient, 154. 

71 F. Norris, "Your Honor, My Reputation: St. Gregory of Nazianzus's Funeral Oration on 
St. Basil the Great,’ in Greek Biography, 140-159; Hinterberger, "Byzantine Hagiography,” 
25-60; Giannouli, “Hagiography and Hymnography,” 285-312. For a recent analysis of 
homiletic preaching in the Near East, see P. Forness, Preaching Christology in the Roman 
Near East: A Study of Jacob of Serugh (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019). 

72 Efthymiadis, "Audience, Language and Patronage,’ 261; Rapp, "Spiritual Communication,” 
432, 437, 441. For saints' stories being performed at theaters, see R. Webb, Demons and 
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method used in spiritual instruction; but these terms are too generic to articu- 
late the dynamics of the particular act of orally telling stories of holy men and 
women for monastic or lay Christian audiences in antiquity. 

In hagiodiegesis, there is great space for ad hoc composition, unlike in the 
practice of reading out loud or preaching encomia. Thus, it has the full con- 
notation of composing a story, and authorship. "Composition in performance," 
Albert Lord emphasizes, should be strictly distinguished from improvisation, 
and this applies to hagiodiegesis as well."? Oral narration of stories was often 
in conversation with literary traditions, presenting and reinforcing parts of the 
collective archival knowledge;” therefore, narrating a saint's story was rarely 
an improvisation. Hagiography is replete with examples of the practice of 
hagiodiegesis, where a solitary ascetic, monk, ora cleric, generally in a monastic 
context (though also in urban contexts) narrates stories of saints for the spiri- 
tual instruction and edification of the listener, who could be a fellow monk, a 
cleric, or lay people. I now turn to the textual representations of this practice. 


But he used to go down into that pit and come up again, that he might not 
put force upon his body all at once and faint and be overcome, while the 
blessed men who were the occasion of his going out to that place supplied 
his necessary requirements. And so in that pit he laid great and grievous 
labours upon himself, and was without ceasing continuously occupied 
in weeping and sorrow and mourning for his sins, and these blessed men 
(since these also were very perfect in their manner of life) used to relate to 
me, "Whenever we see the blessed Thomas, we find him beating his face, 
and saying, ‘Woe to me, my brethren, since I have consumed my days in 
vanity [...]. As often as he saw us, by reason of the sound of his sobs and 
his weeping and mourning for his soul he would make us also weep."* 


In the above example, in the chapter on the Lives of Thomas and Stephen, a 
group of monks visit the holy man Thomas, and they describe to John of Eph- 
esus, in detail, the pit where the holy man lived, and his ascetic practices. 


Dancers: Performance in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2008), 25ff., 35-43, 202—216. For itinerant storytellers and other entertainers in the Greco- 
Roman world, see A. Scobie, "Storytellers, Storytelling and the Novel in Graeco-Roman 
Antiquity, Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, Neue Folge 122.3—4 (1979): 229-259. 

73 Lord, “Oral composition,” 9. 

74 For religious collective memory, see M. Halbwachs, On Collective Memory, tr. L. Coser 
(Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1992), 84-119. 

75 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 193. 
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Although this is John's textual representation of a narration and his way of pre- 
senting his oral source, it points to certain possible dynamics of hagiodiegesis 
in antiquity: pilgrims as narrators, an ascetic as the subject, a bishop as a lis- 
tener (and recorder) of the story of a holy man." 

The diary of the fourth-century pilgrim Egeria is a well-known witness of pil- 
grimage as an important context in which stories of holy men and women were 
narrated in antiquity. During her travels she observed that “monks’ conversa- 
tion is always either about God's scriptures or the deeds of the great monks."/? 
In the Syriac Life of Simeon the Stylite, Naaman, an Arab king, mentions during 
a feast that the "reports of the saint reached" them, and some Arabs began to 
go up to him.?? These and such accounts attest to the long routes of pilgrimage 
across which saints’ stories traveled. "Spiritual tourism," Turner says, “by such 
figures as Palladius®° and Egeria can only have bolstered these traditions by dis- 
seminating these stories about monks not only beyond but also further within 
and around the desert world.”®! John's account cited above is another attesta- 
tion of this practice, while pointing at smaller, local pilgrimage contexts. In the 
chapter on Mary, who travels to Jerusalem and lives an ascetic life at Golgotha, 
John of Ephesus again informs his readers of pilgrims as narrators of stories: 


And afterwards some persons who knew her and were well acquainted 
with her admirable modes of life came thither and found her sitting 
before Golgotha with her eyes raised and looking at it, and weeping with 
ecstatic wonder. And on seeing her they fell down and made obeisance to 
her, and saluted her; but she was troubled, because she did not wish that 
men should know her there. Then these persons told many about the per- 
fect modes of life of the blessed woman from her childhood down to her 
old age, and many marveled at her.®? 


76 We will return to the concept of “oral sources" below. 

77 Fora discussion of pilgrims as visitors to famous figures, and not merely as visitors of 
holy places, see G. Frank, "Miracles, Monks, and Monuments: The Historia Monachorum 
in Aegypto as Pilgrims’ Tales,” in Pilgrimage and Holy Spaces in Late Antique Egypt, ed. by 
D. Frankfurter (Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 134; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 483-506. 
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In the following episode, from the chapter on the Lives of Simeon and Sergius 
from John of Ephesus' text, a group of men visit Sergius, an ascetic in the 
north of Amida. During this visit, Sergius speaks about the holiness of another 
recluse, named Simeon, to his visitors: 


Some men from the territory of the city of Amida [...] heard of that saint 
and were eager to go and be blessed by him; and, when they had gone 
and had come to him and been blessed by him, he asked them, “Whence 
are you, my sons?"; and they said, “From the north of Amida.’ The blessed 
man said to them: "But what, my sons, do I for my part really know? and 
wherefore did you come to my wretched self? If you are from the north of 
Amida, wherefore did you not go to the pillar of light which stands in the 
northern country, who to-day has been serving God in his saints for forty 
years, and has not grown tired or weary, nor is yet satiated with so doing? 
Wherefore, my sons, did you not go to this man, who has refreshed God 
in the persons of the weary, who has also caused the savour of his prac- 
tices and of his purpose that is good and acceptable at all times to reach to 
the heavens of heavens?" But these men on hearing these things from the 
saint fell on their faces and continued entreating him and saying: “Who, 
sir, is he of whom you have said these things to us?”85 


Upon this question, the blessed Sergius tells them that this Simeon lives in 
recluse on top of a hill in a village named Kalesh, and he tells his visitors to 
give his blessings to that recluse saint. During local pilgrimage, the example 
shows, visitors did not only encounter the holy man or woman they went to, but 
also likely heard about stories of other saints. This practice creates broader net- 
works of saints, stories, and loca sancta; Sergius, as depicted by John of Ephesus, 
connects the visitors' experience at his cell to another recluse far away, through 
his narration. One may assume that such expanded oral narratives, through 
which persona and stories of various saints are brought into the stories of local 
holy men and women, often took place in the context of local pilgrimage, possi- 
bly leading to conflations of multiple hagiographical dossiers. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to analyze the mechanisms of hagiographical conflation; 
suffice it to say that the brief narrative quoted above points at saints' shrines 
and ascetics' cells as places where stories were narrated and were connected to 
broader hagiographical traditions. 
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Pilgrimage often included healings and exorcisms, and stories of such mira- 
cles were narrated by visitors or disciples at saints’ shrines. Simeon the Stylite's 
hagiographer for example, gives an extensive and lively account in which a 
group of people from Lebanon come to Simeon asking for help against wild 
beasts and demons that cause terror in their villages.9* Simeon, upon hearing 
their promise to become Christians, gives them blessed earth (Anand), and tells 
them to mark the borders of their village and keep vigils for three days. After the 
beasts were defeated, the author says, some of the people came back, stayed at 
the saints' shrine for a week, and related before everybody how their village was 
saved by Simeon. In the same text, in a few passages, the author narrates about 
sailors who saw Simeon in the open sea and were saved from difficult mar- 
itime circumstances through his prayers and power, and came and related these 
visions at the saints’ shrine before public audiences.55 Regardless of whether 
these episodes took place in real life, in the social milieu of the author, narrat- 
ing miracle stories at saints’ shrines was a familiar practice,96 pointing at the 
variety of hagiographical stories, and the multitude of their narrators. 

Since almost all of the hagiographers were men, it is difficult to reconstruct 
how gender played a role in the narration of stories. In the examples cited 
heretofore, narrators of stories appear to be male, but we are informed of 
female ascetics who also narrated saints’ stories to their disciples and visitors.9" 
John of Ephesus, for example, says that he learnt about the holy woman Susan's 
pious deeds from the other blessed women who had lived with her. More 
prominent examples of female narrators of stories in the context of the eastern 
Mediterranean come from Greek hagiography. Tim Vivian demonstrates that 
towns and suburbs in Egypt hosted many women living a monastic or proto- 
monastic life who most probably read and narrated saints’ lives.89 The desert 
ascetic Syncletica of Palestine, as Vivian states, might have de facto narrated her 


84  Doran, “Syriac Life,” 141-143 § 62-63. 

85 Doran, “Syriac Life,’ 151-153 § 70-72. 

86 A prominent testimony of this practice comes from Constantinople. At numerous healing 
shrines of saints, Efthymiadis demonstrates, visitors narrated miraculous healing stories, 
which were incorporated into the saints’ hagiographical dossiers. Stephanos Efthymiadis, 
“Collections of Miracles (Fifth-Fifteenth Centuries),” in ARCBH 2:103-142. 

87 For some representations of holy women in Syriac hagiography, see the texts gathered by 
Brock and Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient; for a general discussion on 
the theme, see J.-N. Saint-Laurent, "Images de femmes dans l'hagiographie syriaque,” in 
L'hagiographie syriaque, 201—224. 
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89  T.Vivian, Journeying into God: Seven Early Monastic Lives (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1996), 38. 
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story (as it is presented in her Life) to the monk who visited her, Silas.% In the 
Spiritual Meadow we read about Maria, who narrated the story of another pious 
woman from Nisibis to the author John Moschos (d. 619), which is a perfect 
example of hagiodiegesis in written form.?! These hagiographical representa- 
tions demonstrate that women often narrated saints' stories in monastic as well 
as urban contexts. 

Were more female saints' stories narrated if the audience was mixed, or con- 
sisted of women? Rapp demonstrates, based on Greek-Byzantine examples, 
that female saints' stories were not necessarily composed for the devotional 
life of women only; nevertheless, male authors, when addressing a female audi- 
ence, often narrated stories about other women.9? I have not encountered an 
example in Syriac hagiography to comply with this argument. However, since 
the purpose of hagiographical storytelling was generally setting examples for 
the listener, choosing subjects based on the demographics of the audience is 
expectable. An interesting example of a woman narrating about female saints 
comes from the Martyrdom of Febronia, when the abbess Briene encourages 
Febronia to undergo the trial: 


Remember the wrestlers who went before you, who underwent a glorious 
martyrdom, receiving a crown of victory from the heavenly ringmaster 
of the fight. These people were not just men, but they include women 
and children as well; remember the glorious martyrdoms of Lewbe and 
Leonida: Lewbe was crowned at her death by the sword, Leonida by burn- 
ing. Remember the girl Eutropia, who, at the age of twelve, was mar- 
tyred along with her mother for the sake of our Lord's name. Weren't you 
always amazed and filled with wonder at Eutropia's submissiveness and 


9o Ibid. 40, 48-52. For desert mothers, see S. Elm, Virgins of God: The Making of Asceticism in 
Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 253—282. The literature also points to exam- 
ples from Syria and Mesopotamia. St. Marana, according to the account of Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus (d. 457), had a small window built at her ascetic cell for women who came to 
talk to her. R.M. Price, A History of the Monks of Syria by Theodoret of Cyrrhus, tr. (Kala- 
mazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1985), 184; Domnina, too, spoke to both men and women 
who came to visit her hut in the garden of her mother's house. Ibid., 186. The fact that 
these ascetic women talked to their visitors, men and women, does not guarantee that 
they spoke about saints. Therefore, these episodes are not as such examples of hagiodie- 
gesis. Nevertheless, they provide glimpses of ascetic women and the contexts in which 
they interacted with their visitors in antiquity, and such examples should be considered 
in our discussion of women as narrators of saints' stories and their audiences. 

91  J.Wortley, Spiritual Meadow by John Moschos (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1992), 
155; J.-P. Migne, “John Moschus: Pratum Spirituale,” PG 87.3 (1863), clxxxv. 
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endurance? When the judge gave orders that arrows be shot in her direc- 
tion in order to make her run away frightened by the arrows, she heard 
her mother call out, “Don't run away, Eutropia my daughter,” and clasping 
her hands behind her back she did not run away; instead she was hit by an 
arrow and fell down dead on the ground. She showed complete obedience 
to her mother's command. Was it not her perseverance and obedience 
that you always admired? She was just an unschooled girl, whereas you 
have actually been teaching others.% 


As mentioned previously, narrating martyrs' acts was among the most promi- 
nent types of hagiodiegesis. The above pericope reinforces the collective mem- 
ory pertaining to narrating stories in the context of martyrdom. It is also an 
invaluable example through which we see how gender played into the practice 
of hagiodiegesis, for it depicts an abbess exhorting a pious woman walking into 
martyrdom by creating a community of heroic female martyrs. 

Did the gender or deeds of the hero change depending on the gender of the 
narrator? Rapp, following Alice Mary Talbot, demonstrates that in male monas- 
tic communities, for instance on Mt. Athos, women saints’ lives were read and 
admired, although we do not know how this quantitatively compared to male 
saints’ lives.% Men certainly narrated female saints’ stories, whereas women 
were generally depicted as narrating female saints' stories, regardless of their 
audience, as seen in the above-mentioned examples. One of the few excep- 
tions to this comes from the Syriac Life of Simeon the Stylite, where a young girl 
in Persia, after being saved from drowning by Simeon, is depicted as narrating 
the entire miracle anecdote and her vision of Simeon to her fellow villagers.95 

In the examples cited heretofore, the narrator and the holy man or woman, 
the subject of the story, are separated. In some cases, however, holy men and 
women spoke about their own holiness. As Hinterberger and Efthymiadis, 
among others, underline, autobiographical stories were significant compo- 
nents of the late antique Christian literature.’ Many desert fathers and ecclesi- 


93 Brock and Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient, 160-161. 

94 Ibid., 321-322. 

95 Doran, “Syriac Life,’ 153-155, $ 73. 

96 M. Hinterberger, "Autobiography and Hagiography in Byzantium,” Symbolae Osloenses 75 
(2000): 139-164, esp. 148; S. Efthymiadis, "Two Gregories and Three Genres: Autobiogra- 
phy, Autohagiography and Hagiography,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections, 
ed. by J. Bertnes and T. Hägg (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 2006), 246-256. For an 
extensive discussion on the first-person narratives in ancient spiritual literature, includ- 
ing Christian hagiography, see Turner, Truthfulness, 11-145. For the “rhetorical presence" 
of the author, see Frank, “Miracles, Monks, and Monuments,” 494-496. 
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asts appear as being compelled to narrate their own stories and experiences to 
the audiences. Speaking about oneself (periautologia) was generally held in low 
esteem in monastic literature, except for the circumstances in which it brings a 
benefit to the listener, is about revealing a truth, or it serves some other higher 
purposes.?7 This literary corpus indicates that in certain cases, holy men and 
women likely spoke about their own sanctity, their deeds, and certain events 
they experienced, for the benefit of the audience.?? In non-autobiographical 
hagiography, also, there is information about such narrations. For example, the 
author of the Syriac Life of Simeon the Stylite states: 


Now about the visions and revelations which were shown to the pious and 
holy Mär Simeon by God through the Holy Spirit, no one can describe or 
narrate them. He was very circumspect and was afraid to recount them 
before men lest either someone would think he spoke boastfully and so 
suffer loss, or someone might strongly give credence to them and think 
him more than what he was. For this reason, he restrained himself from 
recounting visions and revelations. To those who served him, however, he 
sometimes spoke openly and informed them. But he commanded them 
that they were not to divulge or tell anyone while he lived, lest it were 
to be thought that the only ones who praised him were those who served 
him. Furthermore, he did not tell everyone who served him but only those 
whom he loved and trusted.?? 


The author, with this pericope, is certainly creating a hierarchy in the transmis- 
sion of information about Simeon's pious deeds, claiming legitimacy, veracity, 
and value for his account. Despite the possibility that this event never took 
place, this paragraph gives us a glimpse into the late antique world of Syriac 
asceticism: Holy men and women recounted their visions to their disciples and 
other audiences; and sometimes this was perceived as a boastful activity. Some 
holy men, however, were less conscious about appearing to be boastful. In the 


97 For the self-perception vs. the external perception of the saint, see Turner, Truthfulness, 
84-108. 

98 Nicholas of Sinai (oth c.), for example, while re-writing the Life of Onouphrios, kept the 
first-person narrative of the holy man. So did the author of the Life of Nikon Metanoeite 
(1oth c.), who was narrating his life story on his death bed. Hinterberger, "Autobiography 
and Hagiography,” 148-149. 

99 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 125 § 40. Note that the author also says that Simeon commanded his 
disciples not to speak or relate his toil and afflictions to strangers. Doran, "Syriac Life,” 130 
§ 46, 134 $53. Reticence to talk to visitors under certain circumstances in the context of 
the Egyptian monasticism is analyzed by Burton-Christie, "Listening," 207, 217. 
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following example, Simeon of Beth Arshàm (d. 540) is in the parish church, 
speaking about his holiness to the audience: 


And so also he even delivered an exposition in the chancel in the churches 
of all the peoples to whom he went; and on this account he would declare 
and say to us with tears, "In this matter I recognized clearly that God had 
visited me and strengthened me, and that he had not withheld his grace 
and his mercy from me.”100 


As mentioned previously, the first-person narrative was a rhetorical choice of 
many authors to give historicity to their accounts. Nevertheless, it is likely that 
some ascetics, upon request, or on their own initiative, narrated their own sto- 
ries, and explained their own sanctity. Such “requests” posited at holy men and 
women to speak about their lives and pious deeds merit further attention. 

Hagiographical interviews constitute an important sub-category of hagio- 
diegesis. Hagiographers frequently mention visiting holy men/women or their 
disciples to gather information about the life and spiritual deeds of the latter, 
a practice at the origin of what we labelled above as “oral source"?! John of 
Ephesus, for instance, numerous times emphasizes how he interrogated, even 
sometimes begged holy men and women to gather information on their life 
and conduct. In the absence of the saint him/herself, he spoke to their disci- 
ples.!°2 The practice is emphasized in other texts as well. In the Life of the Man 
of God the hagiographer reports: “Now this narrative about the man of God was 
publicly proclaimed by that custodian who was the friend of the blessed one. 
It was also written down by him for a record. For he took care and interrogated 
the saint with oaths and curses and [the saint] made known to him all of his 
former exalted life and his later abased life and did not conceal anything from 
him.”!°3 Many of these and such statements, despite being rhetorical tools to 
claim historicity, point to the practice of actively gathering information about 
saints and ascetics, and interrogating them about their life and deeds. 


100 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 155. 

101 Among the most famous examples of this activity of gathering information in the Byzan- 
tine tradition are Palladius Lausiac History (5th c.), the History of the Monks of Egypt (5th 
c.), and John Moschos' Spiritual Meadow (6th-7th cc.). For a general overview, see Binggeli, 
“Collections of Edifying Stories,” 143—159. Cyril of Scythopolis (6th c.) also interviewed 
monks for the biographies he authored. Kalogeras, “Role of the Audience,” 154, 158; Turner, 
Truthfulness, 15-119, 85-86. 

102 Brooks, “Eastern Saints,” 6, 542, 545. 

103 Doran, “Man of God,” 25. 
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These interviews should be distinguished as a different category under 
hagiodiegesis. Although from the perspective of narrators they might have con- 
stituted regular narrative sessions, they were probably different than usual 
storytelling sessions in multiple ways. The format, language, length, and con- 
tent of these sessions are only speculative. Yet, one can assume that in such 
interview sessions the narration of the story might have taken longer than 
usual; the auditor possibly asked certain questions (and therefore the plot 
line might be altered), used mnemonic devices for taking notes, and modified 
the narrative before putting it down to writing.!^^ Hagiographical interviews, 
thus, point to the co-authorship of the narrator and the recorder. The latter 
often becomes our hagiographer, while the former's authorship is generally 
neglected.195 Moreover, hagiographical interviews often involved pilgrimage or 
other kinds of traveling which adds a dimension of movement, spatial reloca- 
tion and re-imagination to the process of authorship.!06 

Although the interviews were held for the purpose of writing and narrat- 
ing the stories of saints to physically or temporally remote audiences, they are 
inseparable from the spiritual journeys and developments of the interview- 
ers.?? In this aspect, these interview sessions can be contextualized within 
the broader discourse of dialogue, debate and truth-seeking in late antique 
Christianity.'9$ In Syriac hagiography, as well as in Christian hagiography in 


104 Inthe way that they were active listening sessions, hagiographical interviews were similar 
to the transmission of the Oral Law and halakha in Rabbinic disciple circles. On this, see 
A. Siverstev, Households, Sects and the Origins of Rabbinic Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 9- 
12; D. Goodblatt, Rabbinic Academic Institutions in Sasanian Babylonia (Ph.D. dissertation; 
Brown University, 1972), esp. 95-139. They were also comparable to the sama (lit. "listen- 
ing") tradition in Islam, where a single scholar or a group of them listen to a master of the 
sunna, traditions of Muhammad, in order to memorize, record, and transmit that knowl- 
edge. J. Robson, “Hadith,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, ed. by P. Bearman 
et. al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012). Accessed: October 25, 2020. http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912 
-islam COM 0248. Listening sessions in the Syriac hagiographical context, however, were 
probably less structured, and had less of a scholarly connotation. For example, in the Life 
of Mar Yawnan the Anchorite (late 7th-early 8th c.), the author depicts a study circle in 
which saints' stories are narrated, saying: "Many times, when we were sitting and talking 
about spiritual matters, my fathers and brothers, I was relating (mtane-hwit) in your pres- 
ence the stories of the saints and their excellent way of life, their exploits and struggles." 
AMS 1:466; tr. S.P. Brock, "The History of Mar Yawnan,” in An Anthology of Syriac Writers of 
Qatar in the Seventh Century, ed. by M. Kozah et al. (Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 39; 
Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2015), 1-42, here 3. 

105 For the authorship of the saint, see Turner, Truthfulness, 11-145. 

106 Frank, “Miracles,” 487-488. 

107 Turner, Truthfulness, 17-120. 

108 A. Cameron, Dialoguing in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
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general, there are many episodes in which people question holy men and 
women, or their disciples, for seeking further information or interpretation 
about events, practices of piety, dreams, or scriptures. In the Syriac Life of 
Simeon the Stylite, for instance, two disciples throw themselves down before 
the saint, and implore and beseech him to speak to them about a miracle he 
had performed, and the prayers he had recited during it.!?? Sometimes the holy 
man was the one that interrogates. Simeon the Stylite, his hagiographer says, 
was questioning learned men to interpret his prophetic dreams: 


He was always quizzing experts in the scriptures to learn from them about 
the life-styles of these two powerful athletes, Moses and Elijah. Now one 
said by humility, another by love, another zeal for God—everyone had 
his own opinion. So, he asked everyone in order to learn from everyone; it 
was not demeaning to that importance and that spiritual wisdom that it 
humbles itself and ask even the least what manner of life was suitable to 
the service of his master. When he learnt all these things from everybody 
and he had been instructed in the holy scriptures which were read before 
him, the saint began to fix them all in his own self." 


The mentions of interviews and questionings in hagiography indicate the in- 
quisitive nature of listening to hagiographical stories for Christian audiences 
in antiquity, the general curiosity for details of stories, and the participation of 
audiences in oral performances, if occasional. Sometimes audiences expressed 
hesitation, doubts and criticism through such questioning sessions. In the Syr- 
iac Life of Simeon the Stylite, the author says, “perhaps someone will say, ‘what 
made it necessary or required that he mount on a pillar? Could he not please 
our Lord on the ground or at most in that corner?'"!! Averi] Cameron and 
Stephanos Efthymiadis exquisitely demonstrate the dialectic nature of Chris- 
tian discourse in late antiquity, arguing that dialogue constituted a significant 
tool in Christian discourse, serving polemics, apologetics, exegesis, philosophi- 


2014), 14, 23-38. Prominent examples of questioning holy men come from the Egyptian 
monastic literature, where disciples or visitors of holy men search "for meaning unfold- 
ing within the context of oral discourse,’ Burton-Christie, “Listening,” 199, 213-219; Hezser, 
"Apophthegmata, 458—463. Note that Burton-Christie says monks sometimes preferred 
to tell stories instead of "engaging in discursive reflection on complex theological ques- 
tions," which underlines the intricate interplay between questioning, interviewing, and 
storytelling. Burton-Christie, "Listening," 203. 

109 Doran, “Syriac Life,’ 157-158 $ 76. 

110 Doran, “Syriac Life,” 128 § 44. 

111 Doran, “Syriac Life,’ 179 § 11. 
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cal inquiries, and instruction.!? Syriac hagiography complies with their obser- 
vations, and it highlights that questioning, dialogue, and debates did not only 
facilitate conversation between theologically opposing parties, but also helped 
non-opposing co-religionists seek truth and information for personal, spiritual 
development. Of course, dialogues in texts rarely represent actual dialogues 
with impartial presentation of both interlocutors. Nevertheless, they probably 
served as guidelines for debating, questioning and interpreting texts as well as 
orally-delivered material in antiquity. 

Cameron and Efthymiadis underline the importance of the genre of ero- 
tapokriseis (question-and-answer, Syr. $uala wa-pünaya) in understanding late 
antique Christian dialectic discourse.!? The question-and-answer genre's func- 
tion in scriptural exegesis and the formation of the canon law also has been 
studied.!^ For Syriac hagiography, or for Christian hagiography in general, it 
is difficult to say whether a question-and-answer session preceded the prose 
version of a story. Moreover, the preserved question-and-answer texts were 
used as pedagogical tools, and they do not necessarily reflect actual verbal 
exchanges.!5 Nevertheless, hagiographers’ emphases on questioning, inquiring 
and interrogating while collecting information about the subjects of their texts 
make it possible to assume that in certain cases they had a questioning session 
with saints or their disciples, however the sessions might have been phrased, 
which got lost in the process of composing the “published,” prose version of the 
story. 

My closing example, which demonstrates the continuity and function of 
hagiographical interviews in the Middle Ages, comes from Syriac historiogra- 
phy.!6 Michael the Syrian (d. 1199) informs the readers that John of Mardin 


112 Cameron, Dialoguing, 9-11, 18-19, 23-27, 35, 36, et passim; S. Efthymiadis, "Questions and 
Answers,” in The Cambridge Intellectual History of Byzantium, ed. by A. Kaldellis and N. Sin- 
iossoglou (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 47-62. 

113 Cameron, Dialoguing, 20, 34-35, 45-49, 56; Efthymiadis, “Questions,” 49-55. 

114 B.terHaar Romeny, "Question-and-Answer Collections in Syriac Literature,” in Erotapokri- 
seis: Early Christian Question-and-Answer Literature in Context. Proceedings of the Utrecht 
Colloquium, 13-14 October 2003, ed. by A. Volgers and C. Zamagni (Contributions to Biblical 
Exegesis and Theology 37; Louvain: Peeters, 2004), 145-163; H. Teule, "Jacob of Edessa and 
Canon Law,’ in Jacob of Edessa and the Syriac Culture of His Day, ed. by B. ter Haar Romeny 
(Leiden: Brill, 2008), 83-100. 

115 Although some of them probably partially preserved real conversations and questions, as 
seen in the questions directed at Anastasius of Sinai (8th c.) preserved by his disciples. 
Efthymiadis, "Questions," 51-52. 

116 For hagiography as a significant component of ecclesiastical historiography, see K. Lake, 
Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History, Books 1-v (Loeb Classical Library 153; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1926), $ xvi; G. Chestnut, The First Christian Histories: Eusebius Socrates, 
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(d. 165) renovated numerous churches and monasteries in northern Meso- 
potamia in the twelfth century, while reviving the hagiographical traditions, 
which had been mostly circulating orally: 


[W]e could never find out when, how and by whom it [the Monastery of 
Mar Hananya] was built nor the name of the saint by whose name it was 
(first) known and proclaimed before Bishop Hananya—as this has hap- 
pened to many monasteries whose stories of the saints on whose names 
they were built (have been lost). As (for example) that of the holy Mar 
Behnam, who now in our days is doing miracles and mighty works (just) 
as in the time of the apostles, to all those who come to him in faith. 
There is no story at all about him except only that which is told in oral 
tradition—and one as it pleases him can tell it in an elaborate or in a con- 
cise (way). So, this is the reason why we remembered these monasteries 
[the ones restored by John of Mardin in the twelfth century], the origin of 
their building and the names of the saints who built on the resting places 
of the saints, (although), indeed, it would be proper that there ought to 
be a special story for each monastery."7 


This is a great testimony to multiple versions of saints' stories circulating in 
the oral tradition, and the concern to find and preserve the reliable accounts. 
The example shows that hagiographical interviews were sometimes carried out 
long time after the saints' lifetime, and oral tradition was utilized as an archive 
of knowledge. 


Sozomen, Theodoret and Evagrius (Paris: Beauchesne, 1977), 95-97; F. Lifshitz, "Beyond 
Positivism and Genre: ‘Hagiographical’ Texts as Historical Narrative,’ Viator 25 (1996): 
95-114; G.W. Trompf, Early Christian Historiography: Narratives of Retributive Justice (Lon- 
don: Continuum, 2000), 109-142. For Syriac hagiography in historiographical works, see 
Brock, “Syriac Hagiography,” 263; M. Debié, “‘Marcher dans leurs traces’: les discours de 
l'hagiographie et de l’histoire” in L’hagiographie syriaque, ed. by A. Binggeli (Paris: Geuth- 
ner, 2012), 9-48; ead., L'écriture de l'histoire en syriaque: transmissions interculturelles et 
constructions identitaires entre hellénisme et islam (Late Antique History and Religion 12; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2015), 341-358. 

117 A. Vóóbus, "Michael the Great: About Mor Yuhannon of Marde,” in A. Vóóbus, The Syn- 
odicon in the West Syrian Tradition. 2 vols. (CSCO 367-368, 375-376, Syr. 161-164; Louvain: 
Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1976), 2:207. 
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3 Concluding Remarks 


Hagiographical texts attest that one could hear the story of a saint narrated in 
an ascetic's cell, at a pilgrimage site, a martyr's shrine, at churches, in monas- 
teries or in other contexts. Examples from Syriac hagiography indicate that in 
urban and monastic contexts, stories traveled along long routes of transmission 
through various narrators, women and men, saints and lay people. Hagiograph- 
ical storytelling, hagiodiegesis, was not restricted to liturgical contexts, but was 
a tool for spiritual instruction, exhortation, exegesis, and debate. The audiences 
were varied, including monastics, ecclesiasts, and lay people, visitors and dis- 
ciples, women and men, the old and the young, who often became narrators 
themselves. Moreover, as the linguistic features of hagiography indicate, narra- 
tions of saints’ stories likely were active conversations embellished by dramatic 
addresses, silences, emotional expressions, questions, and arguments. The texts 
I analyzed in this paper mostly come from the West Syrian hagiographical 
tradition. However, the abovementioned literary features of hagiography, and 
the conclusions about oral narration of saints’ stories, are applicable to the 
broader hagiographical traditions from the fourth through the eighth century 
and beyond. Since this was a wide-spread and important phenomenon, under- 
standing, if partial, the dynamics and mechanisms of orality of hagiography is a 
crucial step towards our reconstructions of creation, circulation, transmission, 
and consumption of saints’ dossiers in antiquity. 

I would like to point at two important avenues of research that should com- 
plement this study. One of them is to put material culture in conversation 
with saints’ stories. The relationship between hagiography and material cul- 
ture, especially iconography, is seen in a number of examples from the Greek 
tradition, such as Asterius of Amasea’s depiction of frescoes in the Panegyric of 
St. Euphemia.™8 Another striking example is Neophytos the Recluse, a twelfth- 
century Cypriot holy man whose cell was painted during his life time under his 
supervision, depicting his sanctity, a project which he mentioned in his own 
writings.!? These examples point that the landscape itself should be analyzed 
in this category of material culture that is in direct conversation with literary 
production and oral tradition.!2° The second one is a study of the role of the 


118 E. Castelli, "Asterius of Amasea, Ekphrasis on the Holy Martyr Euphemia,” in Religions 
of Late Antiquity in Practice, ed. by R. Valantasis (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2000), 464-468. 

119 C. Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
128. 

120 For Syriac hagiography this has been pointed out in B. Snelders, "Art and hagiographie: 
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oral circulation of hagiographical stories in cultural transmission across con- 
fessional boundaries, particularly from Christianity to Islam.!?! Many qussas 
(storytellers) and akhbariyyun (transmitters) of the early Islamic era had cul- 
tural and social connections with the Jewish and Christian milieu. Numerous 
Christian hagiographical stories that found their way into Islamic literature 
were transmitted orally in urban and monastic contexts.?? Thinking about 
the mechanisms of hagiodiegesis in the broader context of Christian-Muslim 
encounters in late antiquity and the Middle Ages sheds great light on the reli- 
gious concepts shared and articulated between various communities. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Objects as Narrative Devices in Syriac Hagiography 


Flavia Ruani 


1 Introduction* 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, objects have become the subject 
of various scholarly fields, such as art history, anthropology, cultural studies, 
sociology and also literary criticism, to the point that they inspired proper the- 
ories of their own.! Studies on objects have shifted from focusing on what they 
are for a given society to “what claims [...] are made on behalf of them”? Liter- 
ary studies have explored those claims for objects appearing in texts. They have 
analyzed how, why and to what effect objects feature in literature, by focusing 
primarily on the nineteenth century realistic novels, when it is acknowledged 
that objects have massively entered Western literature, and on the experimen- 
tal writings of the following century, such as Le Nouveau roman, where objects 
took a prominent position as well.? Following a recent trend that approaches 
late antique and medieval hagiography as literature,^ which has also high- 
lighted the value of the representation of objects in pre-modern writings,® this 


This chapter has been written in the framework of a post-doctoral research fellowship con- 
ducted within the ERC project "Novel Saints. Studies in Ancient Fiction and Hagiography" at 
Ghent University (Grant Agreement 337344). 

1 For art history, cultural studies and sociology, after the pioneering well-known essay by 
W. Benjamin, The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction, first edited in German 
in 1935, see for example the works by J. Baudrillard, such as Le systéme des objets (Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1968), A. Appadurai, ed., The Social Life of Things. Commodities in Cultural Perspective 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), and B. Brown, A Sense of Things. The Object 
Matter of American Literature (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 
and B. Brown, ed., Things (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 2004). 

2 B.Brown, “Thing Theory,” in Things, ed. by B. Brown (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 2004), 1-22 (quotation at 9). 

3 See Marta Caraion, "Objets en littérature au x1xe siècle, Images Re-vues 4 (2007): 1-20 
(https://journals.openedition.org/imagesrevues/116?lang=en). See also Ph. Hamon, Introduc- 
tion à l'analyse du descriptif (Langue, linguistique, communication; Paris: Hachette, 1981). 

4 For some bibliographical references on the literary approach to hagiography, see the Intro- 
duction to this volume. 

5 The idea to focus on objects was inspired by my encounter with the work of Magdeleine Clo: 

see M. Clo, “La panoplie de Persée: fonctions de l' objet-attribut," Gaia 16 (2013): 43-58, and 

ead., Les objets dans le roman grec (Thése de doctorat, Université de Grenoble, 2014). 
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chapter seeks to analyze “which claims are made on behalf of objects” in a 
selection of Syriac hagiographical texts, by reading them through the intercon- 
nected lenses of narratology and semiotics. 

The motivation for choosing to approach the literary study of hagiograph- 
ical texts through objects (among a wide spectrum of possibilities, such as 
character development, plot structure, time, space, etc.) is that they are some- 
what rare in these texts. Indeed, with Syriac hagiography, as much as with late 
antique literary production in general, we are not dealing with the same poetics 
of literary realism and avant-garde of the literature of the past two centuries, 
which explains the recurrent mention of objects in narrative. Precisely because 
it does not align with such or similar cultural contexts, the representation of 
objects in hagiography entices the modern reader's curiosity even more. The 
portrayal of objects in the textual representation of a saint's life is, to be sure, 
not self-evident. Whereas in pictorial or sculptural representations of saints it 
is somehow a requirement—the artist has to represent at least some cloths!— 
and oftentimes the choice for a particular object is meant to provide a sign 
of immediate identification of the saints—let us consider the keys of saint 
Peter, or objects of torture for some martyrs—in the act of writing a story, the 
author can easily choose to dispense with objects. This is what we observe in 
Syriac hagiography, where objects are rarely mentioned and other narrative ele- 
ments are prioritized, mostly the protagonists, the actions, the dialogues. Thus, 
if objects are represented, it is likely to be significant. 

What kind of objects—defined as movable and unmovable, fabricated and 
natural inanimate things—does hagiography feature? Rather than providing 
an exhaustive list of the objects that we can find in Syriac hagiography, my 
purpose is to focus on objects whose presence cannot be explained by the 
conventions of the hagiographical genre, such as particular cloths designat- 
ing monastic or other religious statuses, objects linked to burial practices and 
relics,® objects of religious veneration,” and different kinds of instruments used 
for torture in martyrdom accounts.? When these are mentioned without spe- 
cial emphasis, I consider them as merely topoi of this kind of literature, and 


6 Iwillnot deal with the bodies of the saints as cultic objects, nor with those material elements 
that are expected in the burial ritual, such as incense, linen, etc. For the particular case of 
the Anana, see C. Jullien and F. Jullien, “Du Anana ou la bénédiction contestée,” in Sur les pas 
des Araméens chrétiens. Mélanges offerts à Alain Desreumaux, ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet and 
M. Debié (Cahier d'études syriaques 1; Paris: Geuthner, 2010), 333-348. 

7 Forexample, the objects associated with idolatry: the statues of the pagan idols, the spices, 
wine and incense required to pay tribute to them, etc. 

8 See C. Jullien, “Peines et supplices dans les Actes des martyrs persans et droit sassanide: Nou- 
velles prospections,” Studia Iranica 33 (2004): 243-269. 
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therefore exclude them from my discussion. Which other objects does Syr- 
iac hagiography feature, how, and for which purposes? This chapter seeks to 
answer these questions by adopting the critical theory on "objects in narrative" 
put forward by Roland Barthes and then developed by later scholars, in partic- 
ular Laurent Lepaludier.? According to this theory, the literary object (i.e. the 
object represented in a literary text) has an intra-diegetic function, namely the 
concrete function it serves in the reality of the storyworld, which provokes a 
so-called “effet de réel," that is that it creates the illusion of reality.!° In addi- 
tion, the literary object has two main extra-diegetic functions: 1) a reference 
function—the object works as a sign, a symbol of the reality around it, i.e. the 
historical, socio-economical context both of the setting of the story and of the 
hagiographer's epoch, the atmosphere, the personality of the characters, etc.;!! 
and 2) a narrative function—the object intervenes in the plot, steering it into a 
certain direction, triggering new developments or allowing it to reach closure.'? 
An object can have different functions at the same time, and each function 
can emerge in a variety of ways, as we will see. Following recent scholarship 
that applied this theory to modern as well as ancient literatures,!$ I will discuss 
how these functions are articulated in a selection of Syriac edifying stories, mar- 
tyr Acts and Lives of saints that prominently feature objects, datable from the 
fifth to the ninth centuries. To be sure, the research could be extended in the 
future to other texts, which would provide us with other examples of literary 
objects, other sub-functions and other meanings. What follows is meant as a 
first discussion rather than an exhaustive synthesis of results, in the hopes of 
stirring a scholarly interest in this aspect of hagiographic writing. Hence, the 
goal of this chapter is not to propose theoretical reflection or new categories, 


9 R. Barthes, “L effet de réel" in R. Barthes et al., Littérature et réalité (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 
1982), 81-90; id., "Introduction à l' analyse structurale des récits," in R. Barthes, L'aventure 
sémiologique (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1985), 167-206; id., “Sémantique de l'objet," in 
R. Barthes, L'aventure sémiologique (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1985), 249-260; L. Lepaludier, 
L'objet et le récit de fiction (Rennes: Presses universitaires de Rennes, 2004). 

10 Barthes, “L effet de réel"; Lepaludier, L'objet et le récit de fiction, 49. 

11 See Barthes, "Introduction à l'analyse" and O. Constantinou-Semoglou, "Les fonctions des 
objets chez Flaubert, Synergies Sud-Est européen 1 (2008): 167—179, esp. 167. 

12 Barthes, "Introduction à l'analyse, 180 calls this function "fonction cardinale (ou 
noyau). See also Constantinou-Semoglou, “Les fonctions des objets chez Flaubert," 174, 
and Caraion, "Objets en littérature,” 3 ("fonction actantielle"). 

13 For example Caraion "Objets en littérature"; Constantinou-Semoglou, "Les fonctions des 
objets chez Flaubert"; Clo "La panoplie de Persée" and Les objets dans le roman grec. 

14 Also, at this early stage of research, I am not taking into consideration the theological 
affiliations of the texts nor their historical contexts. 
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but rather to present and discuss examples of the main functions of objects 
from the selected texts. 

The analysis will disclose, case by case, the intended effects of the pres- 
ence of objects on the readers, the strategies that are used to achieve these 
effects, and how they fit in the overall goal behind each composition. In par- 
ticular, I argue that objects, more than other textual elements, were chosen 
by the hagiographers of these texts as narrative devices for shaping the char- 
acters' sainthood and meaningfully recounting their holy lives; at the same 
time, I will show that the representation of objects invites the hagiographers 
to explore specific techniques (such as enargeia, focalization, and close-up), 
which demonstrate their literary skills, something which is often overlooked 
by scholars working on pre-modern Christian literature; finally, I claim that 
hagiographers recurred to objects and their "effet de réel" in order to render 
the spiritual message of the holy accounts more vivid, graphic and concrete, 
thus improving their educational potential and enhancing the possibility that 
the audience would remember it. 

The two parts that compose this chapter reflect a progressive journey into 
the representations of objects in narratives: the evidence starts with objects 
that are invested with a delimited function, and moves to texts where objects 
increasingly acquire a pivotal and pervasive presence in the architecture of the 
stories. 


2 Reference Function: Objects as Signs and Symbols 


The reference function of objects, namely objects working as signs and sym- 
bols, is operative in my corpus in (at least) two ways: connected to the protag- 
onist and connected to a key event in the story. 


2.1 Objects as Symbols of the Protagonists 

An object can be mentioned in connection with a particular character, to the 
point that it becomes inextricably linked to him/her. Hence, according to the 
theory of the literary object, it is appropriate to speak of an attribute. The con- 
nection between the attribute and the character works both as a metonymic 
and a metaphoric link: every time this object is named, it is automatically 
understood by the audience that the character in question is actually referred 
to. 


15 See Clo, “La panoplie de Persée” and Lepaludier, L'objet et le récit de fiction, 72-73. 
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Among Syriac hagiographic texts, one of the most prominent examples of 
such an attribute can be found in the History of Abda da-Msiha (BHO 3, ss 10),!6 
where, as is well known, the conversion to Christianity of the Jewish boy Asher 
not only entails the acquisition of a new name (the “Slave of Christ”) but also 
a golden earring (r=ax1 rx), pierced through his ear as a sign and con- 
cretization of his eternal submission to the new faith.” The golden earring is 
a token of fidelity (it is presented as “a pledge and a commitment")? and sym- 
bolizes the new religious identity of the protagonist. It also acts as a sign for 
the boy himself, later in the story, after he has been slaughtered by his father 
on a rock and his body is stolen by some merchants, the rock where his martyr- 
dom took place miraculously displays the imprints of the earring and the ear? 
which thus signify the "presence" of the protagonist. This in turn legitimates 
the construction of a shrine dedicated to the saint on that specific site.20 

Whereas here the object (or rather, the imprint of the object) stands for 
the whole person, almost functioning as relics do?! a literary object can also 
highlight one specific aspect of a character's personality, and in the realm of 
hagiography this oftentimes means his or her sanctity. In the case of Habib, the 
first monk among the Eastern saints portrayed by John of Ephesus in the sixth 
century? it is through the repetitive mention of a series of specific objects, 


16 A.M. Butts and S. Gross, The History of the ‘Slave of Christ: From Jewish Child to Christian 
Martyr, ed. and tr. (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 6; Piscataway: Gor- 
gias Press, 2016). The sigla ss stands for J.M. Fiey, Saints syriaques (Studies in Late Antiquity 
and Early Islam 6; Princeton, NJ: Darwin Press, 2004) and is followed by the number 
attributed to the saint in this inventory. 

17 History of Abda da-Msiha § 3 (Butts and Gross, 98). 

18  Ibid.:"Letus place in his ear one of the earrings that is in my ears. May there be also for us 
a pledge and a commitment, and may it be further confirmed by God. May it happen so 
that we can have confidence that he is a Christian" (Butts and Gross, 98). 

19 History of Abda da-Msiha $ 21 (Butts and Gross, 146-148). 

20 Ibid. Another example is the ring covered with the blood of the martyr, which is quite 
widespread in late-antique hagiography generally, from the third century onwards, and 
which reminds of the saint and performs miracles on his behalf: see the records on the 
third-century Latin Martyrdom of Perpetua, Felicitas, and their companions in Efthymios 
Rizos, Cult of Saints, Eo1668— http://csla.history.ox.ac.uk/record.php?recid-Eo1668, and 
on the sixth- or seventh-century Greek Martyrdom of Demetrios of Thessalonike in Efthy- 
mios Rizos, Cult of Saints, Eo1344— http:// csla.history.ox.ac.uk/record.php?recid-Eo1344. 
I am grateful to Sergey Minov for bringing these texts to my attention. 

21 See J.-N. Mellon Saint-Laurent, “Bones in Bags: Relics in Syriac Hagiography, in Syriac 
Encounters, ed. by M. Doerfler, E. Fiano, and K. Smith (Eastern Christian Studies 20; Leu- 
ven: Peeters, 2015), 439—454. 

22 E.W. Brooks, John of Ephesus: Lives of the Eastern Saints (1) (PO 17; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1923), 1-307 (esp. 5-18). 
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all connected to the same activity, i.e. financial transactions, that the hagiogra- 
pher conveys wherein the sainthood of the protagonist lies specifically: apart 
from performing a few miracles dealing with demonic possession, Habib is spe- 
cialized in rescuing poor, indebted people. In order to express this idea, several 
scenes represent records and bills either brought to the saint, or sometimes 
collected by the saint in person, in order to be annulled. In particular, John of 
Ephesus presents the wonders of Habib as dealing with these objects: ro is 
(kartisä) a term borrowed from the Greek ycoty¢, which E. Brooks, the editor 
of the text, translates as “parchment,” but which can be rendered more exactly 
by “record of debts" or directly “bill’;?3 ee3X x. (Staré), meaning handwritten 
bonds, bills, deeds; and .as\, 934 (gramatyün), from the Greek ypappotetov, a 
technical term meaning legal documents, writs. These documents thus embody 
the anxiety and fear of the creditors, who tremble in front of the authority of 
the blessed one (which is described not withouta certain irony) and at the same 
time delimit with precision the area in which the holy man exercises his saint- 
hood. Let us quote just one example out of many: 


And from that time the fear of the blessed man fell upon all men, so that 
many from fear, before he himself spoke to them, of their own free will 
made a remission. [...] Again there was another rich man in another vil- 
lage, who had an ancient debt, many years old; and he also used to plunder 
many people; and they came and told the blessed man about him, and he 
set out to go to him. And, when he heard: “Lo! Habib is coming,” inasmuch 
as he was not prepared to do good, he arose and took the parchments 
(ro is), i.e., the deeds, and left him and fled [...] And the blessed man 
went on continuing to busy himself greatly in matters of debt-remission, 
becoming a deliverance for the poor and his fame increasing.?^ 


This passage offers multiple insights regarding the use and value of objects in 
narratives. First, the hagiographer exploits the fact that objects generate an 
emotional response and raise certain expectations linked to the development 
of the plot in the audience, who are thus eager to know what will happen next. 
The emphasis on the bad characters' fear symbolically attached to their debit 
books, focuses the attention of the reader on the objects themselves and on 
the events surrounding them. Additionally, by focusing on material culture, the 
hagiographer illustrates in a concrete way what he also says in more abstract 


23 R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford: Clarendon, 1879), col. 1820: syngrapha debiti. 
24 Brooks, John of Ephesus, 7-16. 
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terms: that Habib's sanctity resides in helping the poor. By recurring to objects 
as carriers of a message, the hagiographer is employing a well-known rhetori- 
cal effect used in forensic oratory all throughout the classical and late antique 
period, and then also adopted in fictional literature: the effect of reification 
or enargeia, namely the effect of bringing something vividly before the mind's 
eye, which is attained in its fullest expression through the strategy of ekphra- 
sis.25 The recourse to objects thus renders the spiritual message more lively and 
memorable, which also enhances the didactic function of the text. With his 
writing, John of Ephesus aims in fact at imitation: he hopes that the readers 
not only “may be enlightened by the light of their [the saints’] triumphs,” but 
may also “be eager to imitate them (aix), and to receive their patterns 
(zem oáox) in themselves, in order that they may attain to their crowns."26 
Objects help to fulfill this goal. Finally, behind this specific portrayal of Habib 
seems to lie an important scriptural intertext: the image of the cheirographon, 
the "handwriting" of humans’ legal indebtedness (Colossians 2:14-15) and the 
understanding of Jesus' salvific mission as a cancellation of the bonds through 
which the human race was enslaved to Satan." Indirectly, then, Habib's por- 
trayal clearly follows the pattern of imitatio Christi. As we will see below, Christ's 
model is also explicitly evoked in some of the other texts I discuss here, and 
therefore seems to characterize the representation of objects in hagiographic 
literature. 


2.2 Objects as Symbols of a Key Event in the Life of the Protagonist 

The symbolic function of objects can be related directly to the person of the 
main character, but also to an event in which he or she is involved and which 
is important for the development of the story. One example of such an event is 
conversion. Many of the Persian Martyr Acts, for instance, feature a high ranked 


25  SeeR. Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Prac- 
tice (Farnham and Burlington: Ashgate, 2009). See also S. Bussels, The Animated Image. 
Roman Theory on Naturalism, Vividness and Divine Power (Studien aus dem Warburg-Haus 
u; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2012), 57-82. 

26 Brooks, John of Ephesus, 2. 

27 This theme becomes very popular in late antiquity and beyond. See M.E. Stone, Adam's 
Contract with Satan: The Legend of the Cheirograph of Adam (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 2002). Compare, for example, this quote from Proclus of Constantinople, 
Homily 1.5: “By the hand of Adam we all signed a bond to sin. The devil held us all in slav- 
ery. He kept producing our bills, using our suffering body as his paper. There he stood, the 
wicked forger, threatening us with our debts and demanding satisfaction." (N. Constas, 
Proclus of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity: Homilies 1-5, Texts 
and Translations [Leiden: Brill, 2003], 141). I am indebted to Sergey Minov for suggesting 
to me this intertext and these references. 
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Zoroastrian who converts to Christianity after meeting a charismatic monk and 
following his teaching. He then turns from a persecutor of Christians into a 
Christian martyr or a confessor himself. The moment of conversion is therefore 
a key moment, and objects are sometimes used for highlighting it, not only to 
liven up the scene, but also to stress the significance of the event in a symbolic 
way. 

This, I argue, is what a particular kind of boat achieves in the Life of Mar Abba 
(BHO 595, SS 2, Brock 5928), which takes place under Khusro 1 (531-579).2° Abba 
is a Zoroastrian senior official, who persecutes the Christians until he converts 
to Christianity, actively engages in the reformation of the Church of the East 
and is eventually elected catholicos. The account of the conversion occupies 
several paragraphs (§ 1-5), which all revolve around the ascent and the descent 
of Abba to and from a boat, called qarqura in Syriac (ao), and known 
in other languages, such as Arabic and Turkic, as kelek. The garqura or kelek is 
a sort of raft composed of reeds and goatskin flasks which has been in usage 
on the river Tigris for the transport of goods as well as people for thousands 
of years, from the Assyrian epoch up to the nineteenth century.?? In the story, 
Abba takes a seat on the qarqura, as he seeks to cross the river. When a Chris- 
tian “son of the covenant” (i.e. a monk) arrives to join them, Abba beats him and 
pushes him out of the boat, leaving him behind. Then, a storm begins to agitate 
the Tigris, and the boat, unable to proceed any further, is obliged to go back 
to shore. Once Abba descends, the storm immediately subsides. These events 
repeat themselves a second time. The third time Abba steps onto the boat, how- 
ever, he no longer insults the monk and allows him to stay on board; this time, 
the boat can cross the river without trouble. The events are understood by Abba 
as a prodigy accomplished by the son of the covenant, and consequently, “he 
set up in his mind to convert to the friendship of Christ" (8 5).51 


28 This number refers to the inventory of Persian Martyr Acts provided by S.P. Brock in 
appendix to his The History of the Holy Mar Ma'in, With a Guide to the Persian Martyr Acts. 
ed. and tr. (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 1; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press, 2008). 

29 F. Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, catholicos de l'Orient; Martyres de Mar Grigor, général 
en chef du roi Khusro 1°" et de Mar Yazd-panah, juge et gouverneur, ed. and tr, 2 vols. 
(CSCO 658—659, Syr. 254-255; Leuven: Peeters, 2015), vol. 1, 3-41 T; vol. 11, 3-43 V. 

30 See Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, vol. 11, 6, n. 22, who refers to M. Tardieu, Les paysages 
reliques. Routes et haltes syriennes d'Isidore à Simplicius (Bibliothèque de ! École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Sciences Religieuses xc1v; Leuven-Paris: Peeters, 1990), 75; and Ph. Gig- 
noux, “Sur quelques relations entre chrétiens et mazdéens d’après les sources syriaques,” 
Studia Iranica 28 (1999): 83-94, esp. 89-91. 

31 Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, vol. 11, 8: “Quand le saint vit la vertu de cet Écolier, consi- 
dérant grandement ses paroles, il pensa en son esprit se convertir à l'amitié du Christ." 
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This account has a historical value, since it adds to our knowledge of the 
usage of the garqura in Mesopotamia in late antiquity also attested by other, 
especially Greek, sources. In addition, and from a literary point of view, the 
choice for a boat to stage a conversion scene is particularly meaningful, as it 
plays on the practical utility of the object: the boat facilitates a physical trans- 
portation from one place to another, but also a symbolical transition from one 
status to another. The image of the boat as a setting for, and symbol of, con- 
version in Christian culture, goes back to the Gospels and to the image of Jesus 
“fishing” his first disciples (Lk 5:1—11).?? This Biblical reference is mentioned in 
the story?? and adds a layer of meaning in the literary construction of the pro- 
tagonist, showing his spiritual evolution: it is the monk who acts like Christ by 
fishing Mar Abba on a boat off the shore, while Abba plays here the role of the 
disciple, stupefied at the wonder of the storm. Later on, in the story, when his 
martyrdom is recounted, Abba is identified to Jesus, thus marking a progress 
in his spiritual perfection, as, from disciple, he becomes a “second Christ.”34 
From a literary point of view, this demonstrates that Biblical intertextuality is 
achieved not only through words and actions, but also through the representa- 
tion of significant objects.?5 


32 The episode also echoes Jonah 1:4-15 and the miracle of calming the storm in Mt 8:23-27 
and parallels (see Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, vol. 11, 7, n. 29). 

33 Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, vol. 1, 5, vol. 11, 5: $1"When he was crossing the Tigris, Jesus 
spread out on him his net and caught him." 

34 On the imitatio Christi in this text, see Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, vol. 1, liii-lvii, who 
highlights that Abba not only imitates Jesus but even replaces him in various Bibli- 
cal quotes cited in the text. More generally, see C.R. Moss, The Other Christs: Imitating 
Jesus in Ancient Christian Ideologies of Martyrdom (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010); 
P. Plank, "Mimesis Christu. Zur Interpretation der 52. Heiligengeschichte des Ioannes von 
Ephesos (507-586)," in Unser ganzes Leben Christus unserm Gott überantworten: Studien 
zur ostkirchlichen Spiritualität, Fairy von Lilienfeld zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. by P. Haupt- 
mann (Kirche im Osten: Monographienreihe 17; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1982), 167-182; M. Taveirne, “Das Martyrium als imitatio Christi: Die literarische Gestal- 
tung der spátantiken Mártyrerakten und -passionen nach der Passion Christi," Zeitschrift 
für Antikes Christentum 18:2 (2014): 167—203. I thank Sergey Minov for these further refer- 
ences. 

35 Other Biblical models are mentioned in the text, but without the recourse to objects. For 
example, the model offered by Paul is expressly claimed by the text: § 1 “This is the custom 
of the Lord, to act this way, as he did with the blessed Paul, when this one went to Dam- 
ascus for persecuting, arresting his disciples and putting them to death; He transformed 
him: from persecutor, he became a persecuted one. He was arrested, he suffered and died 
because of Him.” 
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This last example shows the importance of the place in the narrative where 
the object is mentioned. This place (whether it is the beginning, the middle, 
the end, or before or after a specific turning point in the plot) tends to be sig- 
nificant in itself, since it lends a specific role to the object and raises specific 
expectations in the readers.?6 For example, an object appearing at the begin- 
ning of a story may provoke a certain curiosity in the reader, who expects to 
encounter that object again in what follows or supposes that it will somehow 
play a role in the development of the story.?? Focusing on this aspect of the lit- 
erary representation of objects, namely their place of appearance and role in 
the plot, I now turn to the second function, the narrative function, also called 
cardinal and catalyst function. In the examples that follow, objects are invested 
with a plot-steering force and catalyze the actions. Thus, they are promoted at 
the forefront of the narrative. 

I will highlight two degrees of this function: first, I discuss examples where 
the object is active at one specific moment that forms a turning-point in the 
plot, and next, I discuss texts where the whole plot revolves around a precise 
object. 


3.1 Objects Active in the Plot at Turning-Points 

An example of an object playing a crucial role in a specific plot-twist is offered 
by the Story of Euphemia and the Goth, a fifth-century text originating from 
Edessa.?? The adventures of Euphemia are well known: Euphemia is a beautiful 
girl lured into marriage by a Goth soldier, who takes her away from her mother 
Sophia into the West and forces her to live with him and his wife as a servant; 
yet, she gets pregnant and gives birth to a child, who is killed by the Goth’s wife 
out of jealousy; Euphemia takes revenge, kills the wife and is condemned to be 
buried alive; upon invoking the three martyrs of Edessa, Shmona, Gurya and 
Habib, for help, she is miraculously rescued from the tomb and finds herself 
back home, where she meets her mother again and eventually concurs to put 
to death the cruel Goth. In this text, the decisive turning-point and climax of 
the story is the murder of Euphemia’s baby and the consequent murder of the 


36 See Lepaludier, L'objet et le récit de fiction, 55-59. 

37 Ibid. 56. 

38 F.C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, with the Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa, 
ed. and tr. (London-Oxford: Williams and Norgate, 1913), 32—3»- T, 129-153 V. See also 
C. Messis and S. Papaioannou, “Histoires ‘gothiques’ à Byzance: le saint, le soldat et le Mir- 
acle de l'Euphémie et du Goth (BHG 739) DOP 67 (2013): 15-48. 
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Goth's wife: these lead to Euphemia's “burial” and hence to the miracle, eventu- 
ally triggering the final unravelling of the tale. The turning-point is constructed 
by introducing certain objects in the narrative, otherwise generally devoid of 
them. Most notably, the text highlights the weapon of the crimes, a deadly poi- 
son and a handkerchief. Euphemia uses the latter first to take off the poison 
from her dead baby's lips ("she devised in her heart and brought a lock of wool 
and wiped from the lips of her son that deadly poison which the Goth woman 
had made him lick, and she laid it in her handkerchief and kept it with care") 
and then to pour it into a cup of wine which she serves to the Goth's wife in 
order to kill her (“the lock of wool with which she had wiped the lips of her son 
she took out from her handkerchief and dipped it in the cup of wine [...] she 
mixed the cup and gave it to the Goth's wife; and when her mistress took and 
drank that cup she too slept a deadly slumber, and in the pit that she digged, in 
it she fell. And the Goth's wife died and was buried”).39 

During these two actions, the pace of the narrative slows down, as to mark 
the importance of the scenes. In the first one, the readers are invited to enter 
an unidentified space, probably a room in the house, and to visualize how 
Euphemia's baby crawls and tenderly cuddles up against the Goth's wife, who 
makes him lick the poison while Euphemia is away; afterwards, they are encour- 
aged to adopt Euphemia's perspective and to see what she sees, with the use 
of focalization (the "submission of narrative information to a perspectival fil- 
ter")? “and when the baby's mother came from where her mistress had sent 
her, she sees her son in a fit: and some of that deadly poison had been vom- 
ited up and it was congealed in the baby's lips!" ^! With a radical close-up effect 
the reader can now perceive the deadly poison frozen on the mouth of the 
baby boy. The transition to a historic present tense ("she sees her son in a 
fit" mi sw aus) stresses the importance of the episode even more: the 
use of a historic present in combination with discourse of seeing is a well- 
known strategy to mark a "peak" in a narrative since antiquity.^? The scene, 
crafted through sensory details, conforms to the concept of enargeia and has 
the capacity of “turn[ing] the listener/reader into an eyewitness to the narrated 
events.”# More than this, the combination of the slow pace, the close-up focal- 


39 Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, 138-139 V. 

40  M.Jahn, “Focalization,” in The Cambridge Companion to Narrative, ed. by D. Herman (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 94-108, quotation at 94. 

41 Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, wT, 139 V. 

42 See C.H.M. Kroon, "Discourse Modes and the Use of Tenses in Ovid's Metamorphoses,’ in 
The Language of Literature. Linguistic Approaches to Classical Texts, ed. by R. Allan and 
M. Buijs (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2007), 65-92, esp. 76-78. 

43 RJ. Allan, “Narrative Immersion: Some Linguistic and Narratological Aspects,” in Experi- 
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ization, the lifelike representation, and the historic present that expresses a 
perception activating a certain emotion, creates liveliness, to the point that it 
makes the audience experience a full “immersion,” namely the feeling of being 
transported to the storyworld and "actually perceiving the described objects or 
events,”45 

The same effect of immersion is achieved in the action that ensues: the scene 
zooms in once more, and shows Euphemia extracting a lock of wool, using it to 
collect the poison from her son's lips, laying it in her handkerchief and putting 
this carefully away. The readers can follow the protagonist’s gestures in detail 
and almost in slow motion, as if they were present in the scene. An enargetic 
and immersive effect is induced again in the second murder, which is staged 
with the same techniques and where the same objects are reintroduced, but for 
the reverse action: we now see Euphemia taking the poison out of the handker- 
chief and dipping it in the Goth’s wife's wine. 

In summary, in this text, the two scenes that are fundamental for the build- 
up of the plot, culminating in the miracle, are carefully structured by means of 
objects. Because the same objects recur in both scenes, their interconnection is 
established; the first scene raises tension and expectation, while in the second 
the tension and expectations are resolved. 

A second example of an object intervening in a key event is found in the Life 
of Mary the Niece of Abraham (BHO 16-17, SS 25), another Edessene text con- 
temporaneous to the previous one. Here, the object that is promoted to the 
forefront of the action is, in fact, an architectural element: a window. Mary is 
a pious girl excelling in ascetical practices, just like her uncle Abraham, until 
she commits a sin, abandons her monastic life and becomes a prostitute. She 
is eventually rescued by her uncle after a recognition scene.*9 The event trig- 


ence, Narrative, and Criticism in Ancient Greece: Under the Spell of Stories, ed. by J. Greth- 
lein, L. Huitink, & A. Tagliabue (Cognitive Classics; Vol. 1; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2020), 15-35, esp. 21. 

44 Also called by RJ. Allan “the principle of minimal departure,” see Allan, “Narrative Immer- 
sion,” 19. 

45 The concept of immersion in narratives has been very recently explored by Allan, “Nar- 
rative Immersion, who provides a list of linguistic and narratological features that are 
conducive to it (esp. 18-19). 

46 See P. Boulhol, Anagnorismos. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et 
médiévale (Aix-en Provence: Université de Provence, 1996): it is worth noticing that the 
recognition scene also features "recognition objects": see pages 22-23 for "l'objet anag- 
noristique.” Another example of objects that move the plot forward and represent also 
a token of recognition is offered by the Story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, where the 
ancient coins with which one of the boys buys food down town after a centenary sleep, 
alert the population and reveal the miracle (I thank Sergey Minov for pointing out this 
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gering the initial separation is made possible by the presence of a window in 
the story. This window is played out in a complex way: it embodies in turn the 
ascetical perfection of the initial situation, the sin which radically changes the 
course of the story, and the consequent guilt felt by the heroine, which leads 
her to abandon the ascetic life.4” The window is first mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the text, as a sign of the harmony and complicity between Mary and her 
uncle: “There was a small window (das, kawtä) that communicated between 
them, and it was through it that he gave the girl instruction in the Psalms and 
the Holy Scriptures."4? Any reader familiar with the Christian literary tradition 
may think at this point of another famous window in another text, which plays 
the same role as means for the transmission of sanctity: the window (has), 
"close to the roof" by which Thecla, Paul's disciple, is sitting night and day, 
carefully “listening to the words of Paul, which he was speaking concerning 
purity [...], teaching the commandments of God,’ a window which she would 
not leave nor from which she would stir away.*9 

After twenty years of her ascetic life, it is through the same window that a 
fake monk "happened to see the blessed girl" Mary, after which he decides to 
seduce her. The window, previously a vehicle for the transmission of purity, now 
becomes an opening for impurity. This event provokes in Mary a feeling of cul- 
pability and disgrace that is expressed through a soliloquy in which she decides 
to leave her cell and begin a sinful life. Showing to master his literary language 
in a sophisticated way, the hagiographer transforms the window into a “symp- 
tom" of Mary's emotional trouble,5° as she projects on it her own fears: “I can no 
longer go near that window, for how can I, a sinner, full of horrid stains, speak 
with this saintly man? If I made bold to approach the window between us, then 
fire will issue forth and consume me.” Condemning herself, Mary does not dare 
to approach the window anymore, which she now perceives as an instrument 


example). See the Syriac version of the Story by Jacob of Serugh: tr. in S.P. Brock, "Jacob 
of Serugh's Poem on the Sleepers of Ephesus," in T Sowed Fruits Into Hearts’ (Odes Sol. 17:13). 
Festschrift for Professor Michael Lattke, ed. by P. Allen, M. Franzmann, and R. Strelan (Early 
Christian Studies 12; Strathfield: St Pauls Publications, 2007), 13-30, esp. vv. 111-126, at 
27. 

47 S.P. Brock and S. Ashbrook Harvey, tr., Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (The Transforma- 
tion of the Classical Heritage 13; Berkley-Los Angeles-London, 1998?), 29-30. 

48 Brock and Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women, 29. 

49  W.Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, Edited from the Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum and Other Libraries, ed. and tr., 2 vols. (London: Williams and Norgate, 1871), 
vol. 11, 19-120. 

50 For the objects as "symptoms" of the characters’ emotions (= “objet fantasmatique"), see 
Lepaludier, L'objet et le récit de fiction, 71. 
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of judgment, lest, as she imagines, she is punished with the tortures of hell usu- 
ally reserved for sinners. 

There is no mention of the window anymore later in the story, yet the fact 
that it is so prominently evoked in the first part suggests its capital role as a 
“protagonist” in the preliminary part of the tale, which forms the prerequisite 
for the rest of the plot: the departure of Mary, her work as a prostitute in a tav- 
ern, the rescue by Abraham, the recognition scene, the final homecoming. 


3.2 The Whole Narrative Revolves around the Object 

Objects become even more of a “protagonist” in hagiographies where the whole 
narrative, and not just a part of it, is dependent upon an object and revolves 
around its presence, its absence, the desire for it, the search for it, etc. In these 
cases, the narrative function of the objects is fully applied. 

An example is provided by the edifying Story of the Merchant at Constantino- 
ple, where the focus of the narrative is on a stone that allegedly has the miracu- 
lous power to cure female sterility. A merchant from Harran, who travels every 
year to Constantinople for business, is asked by the wife of a Constantinopo- 
litan friend to bring a piece of this stone with him on his next trip, for her to 
have a baby?! In the dialogue between the woman, who expresses her request 
through a series of insistent questions, and the merchant, who provides laconic 
answers, the stone is singled out from the beginning as the object of a quest. 
The story that follows is thus presented as the account of this quest: the reader 
expects to find out whether the merchant will indeed manage to bring the stone 
to the lady. What is more, from the dialogue we discover that the stone derives 
its miraculous properties from its illustrious, Biblical origin: it is the stone, the 
story says, that Jacob rolled off a well in Padan-Aram, near Harran, in order to 
provide water for the flock of Laban, as recounted in Gen 29:10. The stone is 
thus presented as a unique, powerful object, and the authority of the Biblical 
text, evoking an ancient and sacred past, enhances the reader's expectations 
and adds to the drama and force of the tale. 

Anditis precisely by disappointing these expectations that the hagiographer 
sets up the rest of the story. The merchant forgets about the stone he promised 
to his friend's wife, and the following year, when she sees him again and asks 
for it, he decides to bluff and takes the first stone in the street, wraps it "in a 
clear piece of silk and puts it inside a bag"52— two details, two objects, chosen 
to confer an appearance of preciousness to the otherwise ordinary stone. At 


51 The text is edited and translated in Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, <a-1S T, 154-159 V 
(here 155-156). 
52 Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, 156 V. 
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the agreed time and place, he gives it to the lady, who has carefully prepared 
herself for the event, by taking a purifying bath, keeping vigil all night long, 
adorning a shrine, praying, and wearing her bridal dress. The scene where she 
receives the stone she so long desired illustrates to what extent this object is 
actually the cherished “protagonist” of the story. The stone is personified and 
takes the role of a groom, *? as suggested by the preparations made by the lady 
as if they were for her wedding night, the warm welcome she gives to the stone 
and the outcome of their encounter, namely pregnancy: “(She) received from 
the merchant that which he brought her, and she caressed it and embraced it 
and kissed it and pressed it against her eyes.’>+ 

Indeed, the story continues with the lady becoming pregnant and giving 
birth to a baby, a miracle that demonstrates the power of her faith. When she 
wants to baptize the child in the presence of the merchant, the latter feels the 
weight of his deceit and decides to tell the truth to her husband, who in turn 
repeats the whole story to the Emperor, asking him to baptize baby and mer- 
chant together with the help of the bishop.® In other words, the story of the 
stone does not end there, but continues as the stone becomes the "object of 
conversation" between different people. Eventually, some people informed of 
the facts reported them to the hagiographer, who finally recounted them to his 
own audience, including us.5%6 The multiple recounting of the story in the story 
itself is a narrative device which activates a meta-textual effect: the audience 
is prompted to reflect upon their very act of listening to a story, which counts a 
long list of listeners before themselves.57 

Other hagiographical texts play on the meta-textual effect by featuring 
objects belonging to the realm of writing (ink, paper, books, etc.), in particular 
those hagiographies which display strategies of verisimilitude and authentica- 
tion of their truthfulness.58 For example, The Life of the Man of God is presented 
as being based on the memoirs written by the saint himself, who, near the 


53 On this, see Lepaludier, L'objet et le récit de fiction, 75. 

54 Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, 157 V. 

55 Ibid., 158V. 

56 The beginning of the story reads in fact: “Folk used to tell then ... now these very persons 
received this story from the merchant himself,” and the end: “Now these things we have 
related before you that no man may doubt about the true faith of Christians.” (Burkitt, 
Euphemia and the Goth, 155 and 159 V). 

57 Reading a story is also in a way re-writing it: on reading as a labour, as a way of creating lay- 
ers of constantly new meanings, see R. Barthes, S/Z. Essai (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1970), 
10-11. 

58 On this, see P. Turner, Truthfulness, Realism, Historicity. A Study In Late Antique Spiritual 
Literature (Farnham, UK & Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2012). 
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moment of his death, asked a servant to bring him paper and ink to note down 
"all the way of life which he had lived, from the day he left his parents' house up 
till that very day. 5? The full passage in which this sentence is inserted, makes 
use of other interesting rhetorical techniques in which objects continue to be 
evoked: “He recorded agreements between him and his mother and father, and 
those spoken by him to his bride when she was sitting in the bridal chamber and 
when, asthey were wrapped in a covering of purple silk, he gave herthe ring and 
the bridal veil. He wrote down all his way of life which he had lived after this. 
After he departed this world, his parents would know, from the details which he 
set down, that he was their son"? We observe the use of analepsis or flashback 
(for the marriage scene) and prolepsis or anticipation (about the future discov- 
ery of his true identity by his parents). Later on, the written document becomes 
a contested object of desire, which is first withheld by the saint (^When the 
father wanted to take it from the man of God to see what was written on it, 
the man of God did not agree to give it to him. [...] He also informed them, 'He 
holds a paper in his hand, but does not wish to give it to us'") and eventually 
conceded: "The pious emperors and the archbishops and all the people rose up 
and entreated that dying one placed before them to give them that paper in 
his hand. But it was not given to them. Then the emperors and the archbishops 
came close to him and said to him, 'Even if we are sinners, we are the emperors, 
and this is the father of the inhabited earth. Give us this paper in your hand so 
that we can see what is written on it’. Straightaway, he gave the paper to them. 
When they received it, they gave it to the honorable Aetius, head record-keeper 
of the holy church."6! 

My final example takes the presence of the object in the narrative to the 
extreme. The Martyrdom of the catholicos Mar Babowai (BHO 126, SS 84), a still 
untranslated short text, difficult to date,8? narrates how Babowai suffered mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of the Sasanian king Peroz in 484 CE.f8 The plot follows 


59 R. Doran, Stewards of The Poor: The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba in Fifth-Century Edessa, 
tr. (Cistercian Studies Series 208; Kalamazoo, Michigan: Cistercian Publications, 2006), 29. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Doran, Stewards of The Poor, 31-32. For another example of this meta-textual effect, see 
the Story of the Holy Friday, in particular $ 7, where a small quire kept in the sacristy of a 
church in Antioch is read by the narrator, who reports it in its entirety and constitutes the 
major part of the story we read (see S. Minov, "Friday Veneration among Syriac Christians: 
The Witness of the Story of the Holy Friday," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 29 (2020): 
195-222). I am grateful to Sergey Minov for sharing his article with me. 

62 On this text, see S. Gero, Barsauma of Nisibis and Persian Christianity in the Fifth Century 
(CSCO 426, Subs. 63; Leuven: Peeters, 1981), 105-107. 

63 ~The text is edited in ams 2:631-634. For an Arabic version of a similar, though not identical 
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step by step the travels of a letter written by Babowai to seek the help of the 
Romans, on the other side of the frontier: Babowai writes it, seals it, and hides 
itina hollow reed which he entrusts to a brother for delivering it across the bor- 
der; the letter is intercepted by some hostile persons in Nisibis and then sent 
back to Peroz; here it is read in front of the king, who decides that a piece of it, 
namely the seal which displays the imprint of the signet-ring of its author, be 
shown to Babowai, in order to ascertain that the letter is actually his; once this 
is confirmed, Babowai is condemned to be hung by the very finger on which 
he wears the signet-ring. The mention of the letter and of the seal at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the story has a circular effect, which gives cohesion to the 
narrative. But there is more: the object, the sealed letter, plays the major role 
in the plot. Babowai is of course the main character in the story, but the plot 
truly revolves around and is dictated by the sealed letter. The reader follows its 
whereabouts, for instance, while we do not know what Babowai is doing when 
his letter is intercepted in Nisibis. Thus, as the reader is made to follow what 
happens to the letter, travelling with it from one place to the other, the object 
becomes the true “protagonist” of the tale (in the Story of the Merchant, by con- 
trast, the stone was still subordinate to human actions). The focus on the object 
generates suspense: the letter carries a heavy emotional weight, since it embod- 
ies the hopes of persecuted Christians, the danger of being caught, and the fear 
of the consequent punishment. 

This level of suspense is also achieved thanks to the close-up effect which 
is adopted when the seal is removed from the letter, upon which the condem- 
nation depends: “The one who was sent, took the letter, and since it had been 
broken (while being opened), he gathered the letter in his hand, let the seal 
between his fingers and showed it to Mar Babowai, asking whether the seal 
belonged to him or not.”64 The detailed account allows the reader to vividly 
imagine or "see" how the seal is detached from the letter in slow motion as it 
lays in the messenger's fingers in front of Babowai. When we compare this to 
the account of the martyrdom of Babowai contained in the Chronicle of Seert, 


account, see Z. Paëa, "Martyrdom of Babowai the Catholicos and Patriarch, and the Con- 

fession of the Faith of Barsawma of Nisibis: Critical Edition and Translation," in Between 

the Cross and the Crescent: Studies in Honor of Samir Khalil Samir, SJ. on the Occasion of His 

Eightieth Birthday, ed. by Z. Paša (OCA 304; Roma: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2018), 499- 

525. The Arabic story lacks precisely the focus on the letter that characterizes the Syriac 

account. 

64 My translation. ams 2:632-633: 

e Axe las :ham rà 423 Aa whi maw 330 x 3 ir ex 0m 

am mb ar’ miera sans VAY mana imgase dus maar Kiala murs 
wader’ clear ar eM Hadas marre <i etaa 12. ar eX 
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an East-Syriac chronicle written in Arabic and datable to the tenth century, $5 
where precisely this close-up image is lacking,$6 we are able to appreciate in full 
the literary qualities of this hagiography and their importance for heightening 
the emotional message that it intends to carry. 


4 Conclusion 


Theliterary representation of objects calls our attention to the fact that, besides 
their possible historical accuracy and value, hagiographical texts are literary 
constructions. In particular, it allows one to bring into focus the literary abilities 
of Syriac hagiographers and the sophistication of their narratives. We have seen 
that objects do not occur in isolated instances in these texts, but rather fully 
participate in the narrative system: they are meaningfully intertwined with the 
other elements of the text, as they are invested with a symbolic charge relevant 
for the protagonists and key events of the story or are elevated as indispensable 
tools for the plot, which structure critical scenes or even the entire narrative. 
As signs of identity or even “protagonists” of the story, the objects strike our 
imagination and stay with us after our reading has finished. Moreover, their 
presence in the text entails a variety of literary techniques (reification, close- 
up, focalization), which elicit emotional responses and induce an immersive 
effect that helps to render the spiritual message livelier and more concrete, and 
these edifying accounts more memorable. Finally, objects have the capacity to 
activate meaningful intertextual connections. We have seen how such intertex- 
tuality occurs not only with the Bible (the boat-image in the Gospels), but also 
with ancient Christian literature at large, including the apocryphal acts (The- 
cla's window). In consequence, objects contribute to the authentication and 
authorization of the texts in which they appear and grant them full belonging 
to the network of narratives which form the edifying literary baggage of their 
audience. With their multiple functions, they have the potential to bring Syriac 
hagiography into the long history of the art of storytelling in antiquity, as well 
as into the areas of interests of modern literary criticism. 


65 A. Sher, Histoire nestorienne (Chronicle of Seert), seconde partie, ed. and tr. (PO 7; Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1911), 101-102. 

66  Inthe Chronicle, the king directly speaks with Babowai about the letter, he does not send 
a messenger to him with the order of showing only the seal. The other Arabic account 
edited and translated by Paša, “Martyrdom of Babowai,’ is like the Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Pope Sylvester: How to Create a Saint—The Syriac 
Contribution to the Sylvestrian Hagiography 


Annunziata Di Rienzo 


The boundary between legend and history is subtle, and the connection be- 
tween the two is so deep that hagiographic memory can sometimes influ- 
ence history. The story of the origin, spread and fortune of the legend of the 
emperor Constantine and of his baptism by Sylvester, bishop of Rome, exem- 
plifies how hagiography affects religious and historical memory. How did this 
phenomenon occur? What was the role of the Syriac tradition in this process? 
And, more than this, how did an obscure bishop become such a significant 
historical and hagiographical figure? This article explores how Syriac sources 
helped to construct the memory of Sylvester and idealized him and his rela- 
tionship to Constantine. 


1 Sylvester from History to Hagiography 


11 Historical Data and Actus Silvestri 

History remembers little about Sylvester apart from the dates of his episco- 
pate. According to the Liberian Catalogue (fourth c.), the pontificate of a bishop 
of Rome named Sylvester covered a period spreading from 31 January 314 to 
31 December 335! (date of Sylvester's death according to the fourth-century 
Depositio Episcoporum?). The Liber Pontificalis has a complex composition, and 
the collation of the section concerning Sylvester probably dates to the sixth- 
seventh century. It miscalculates the duration of Sylvester's pontificate to 23 
years, 11 months, and n days.? It is unlikely that Sylvester participated in the 


1 Forthe edition of the so-called Liberian Catalogue, see Th. Mommsen, Chronica minora saec. 
IV. V. VI. VII. 3 vols. (Monumenta Germaniae historica, Auctores antiquissimi 9, 1, 13; Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1892-1898), 1:73-76. 

2 For the edition of the Depositio Episcoporum, see ibid., 70. 

3 L. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis. Texte, introduction et commentaire (Paris: Ernest Thorin 
1892), 170-201. English translation by R. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber Pontificalis): The 
Ancient Biographies of First Ninety Roman Bishops to AD715 (Translated Texts for Historians 
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Synod of Arles, convened in 314 to solve the Donatist controversy. This synod 
had discussed the indignity of the clergy and bishops accused of traditio, i.e., 
of delivering the Holy Books to the pagans at the time of persecution (a con- 
troversy still unresolved, even after Donatus' condemnation at the Synod of 
Rome in 313). Neither did Sylvester participate in the Council of Nicaea in 325. 
Augustine claims that the Donatists had accused Sylvester of handing over the 
Holy Books.^ Except for these references, Sylvester is otherwise absent from 
historical sources. Indeed, Charles Pietri identified the era of the pontificate of 
Sylvester as one of "dark times.” 

Hagiographic memory, on the other hand, transforms this shadowy figure 
of history into a leading actor in the story of Christianity's triumph. It por- 
trays Sylvester as one of the most influential and powerful bishops of ancient 
Christianity. A late fourth- or early fifth-century hagiographical work, the Actus 
Silvestri, mythologized Sylvester and transmitted an embellished image of him 
to other hagiographic traditions. 

The Actus Silvestri is a composite text with three sections: 1) the Vita Silvestri, 
a biography of Sylvester from his youth (narrating the childhood, virtues, epis- 
copal election, teaching and miracles of the saint); 2) the Conversio Constantini, 
aboutthe baptism he administrated to the emperor Constantine; 3) the Alterca- 
tio cum Iudaeis, a dispute between the bishop and twelve Jewish doctors about 
the true religion.® 


6; 3rd rev. ed.; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2010), 14-27. If one considers true the 
mentioned data provided by Catalogus and Depositio, the effective length should be of 21 
years and 1 months. 

4 Augustine, On the One Baptism against Petilian 16, 27. 

5 Ch.Pietri, Roma Christiana: recherches sur l'Église de Rome, son organisation, sa politique, son 
idéologie, de Miltiade à Sixte 111 (311—410). 2 vols. (Bibliothèque des écoles françaises d' Athénes 
et de Rome 224; Rome: École francaise de Rome, 1976), 1168-187. 

6 About Actus Silvestri, its redactions, structure, genesis and meaning, see W. Levison, "Kon- 
stantinische Schenkung und Silvesterlegende,” in Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle: scritti di storia e 
paleografia. 2 vols. (Studi e testi 37-42; Roma: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1924), 2159-247 
(reprinted in id., Aus rheinischer und fränkischer Frühzeit |Düsseldorf: Schwann, 1948], 390- 
465); RJ. Loenertz, “Actus Silvestri: genèse d'une légende,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 7o 
(1975) 426-439; W. Pohlkamp, "Textfassungen, literarische Formen und geschichtliche Funk- 
tionen der römischen Silvester-Akten,’ Francia 19:1 (1992): 15-196; T. Canella, Gli Actus Sil- 
vestri: Genesi di una leggenda su Costantino imperatore (Uomini e mondi medievali 7; Spoleto: 
Fondazione Centro italiano di studi sull'alto Medioevo, 2006). For a recent hypothesis con- 
cerning the possible origin and meaning of the text, see E. Wirbelauer, "La riche mémoire d'un 
évêque de Rome méconnu, Silvestre,” in L’historiographie tardo-antique et la transmission des 
savoirs, ed. by P. Blaudeau and P. van Nuffelen (Millennium-Studien 55; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2015), 319-332. Versions of Actus Silvestri are known in Latin, Greek, Syriac and Arme- 
nian. For the Latin tradition, supposed to be the original one, a critical edition is still missing 
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The redactor layered independent narratives, pre-existent stories in circula- 
tion, and his original material to compose the story,” summarized here:8 


After Sylvester spent his youth at the service of the priest Quirinus, the 
Roman praefectus Tarquinius imprisons him and accuses him of hiding 
the riches of Timotheus, an Eastern preacher who was martyred by Tar- 
quinius in Rome. Sylvester warns the praefectus about his future ruin and 
imminent death. That same night Tarquinius dies, killed by a fishbone 
plunged in his throat. Sylvester is liberated and, after a few years, when 


but some old printed versions are available: L. Lipomanus, Tomus quintus vitarum Sancto- 

rum Patrum numero nonagintarium, per Symeonem Metaphrasten, auctoren probatissimum 

conscriptarum (Venetiis: In vico sanctae Mariae Formosae, 1556), 354-363; B. Mombritius, 

Sanctuarium sive Vitae Sanctorum collecta ex codicibus mss. (Mediolani, ca. 1475); L. Surius, 

De probatis sanctorum historiis. 7 vols. (Coloniae Agrippinae: Apud Geruinum Calenium 

& haeredes Quentelios, 1576-1586), 61052-1065; the last part of the narration (Altercatio) 

has been recently published by T. Canella (Gli Actus Silvestri). An old edition of one of 

the Greek manuscript witnesses can be found in Illustrium Christi Martyrum lecti triumphi 
vetustis graecorum monumentis consignati. Ex tribus antiquissimis Regiae Lutetiae Bibliothecis, 

F. Franc. Combefis, Ordinis FF. Praedicatorum Congregationis sancti Ludovici produxit, latine 

reddidit, strictim notis illustravit (Paris, 1660); a Greek version ascribed to Simeon Metafrastes 

is available in “Il testo greco del Bios di S. Silvestro attribuito al Metafraste,' Roma e l'Oriente 

111, 6 (1913): 340—367. The two extant Syriac witnesses are published: the oldest one is part of 

a Syriac epitome of the Ecclesiastical History by Zachariah of Mytilene (Pseudo Zachariah) 

and it is published in one of the edition of this historiographical work, Historia ecclesias- 

tica Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta, ed. by E.W. Brooks (Csco 38-39, Syr. 41-42; Louvain: 

L. Durbecq, 191931924): 39-65 [Latin transl.], 56-93 [Syr.]; the second and later witness has 

also been recently published (A. Di Rienzo, *Gli Actus Silvestri nella tradizione in lingua siri- 

aca: il testimone contenuto nel manoscritto BL Add. 12174,” Adamantius 22 (2016): 321-341, 

offering also an overview on the Syriac tradition and its relationship with the other ones). 

The Armenian text is published in R.W. Thomson, "The Armenian Version of the 'Life of Sil- 

Journal of the Society for Armenian Studies 14 (2005): 55-139 (useful also for further 
bibliographical references about the Armenian tradition). 

7 The Latin supposedly original version (the so-called Latin A) partially differs from the vari- 
ous Greek and Eastern witnesses, which are based on (or derive from) a different redaction 
(Latin B). For an analysis of the manuscript tradition about Actus Silvestri (in particular the 
Latin and the Greek ones), see the already mentioned studies by Pohlkamp (“Textfassungen, 
literarische Formen"), Levison ("Konstantinische Schenkung"), Canella (Gli Actus Silvestri); 
for the Greek tradition, P. Andrist, “Les Objections des Hébreux: un document du premier icon- 
oclasme?,” Revue des études byzantines 57 (1999): 99-140. 

8 For this summary follow the “Eastern” tradition (= Latin B, Greek and Eastern redactions). 
Despite small differences, the narrative contents are almost the same as the one transmitted 
by Latin A (with a macroscopic structural difference in the collocation of the dragon episode 
before Constantine's conversion, and not at the end of the text as in Latin A followed by the 
later Latin C redaction). 
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Miltiades, bishop of Rome, dies, Sylvester is acclaimed new bishop of 
Rome. He is the promoter of a series of ecclesiastical and liturgical inno- 
vations, and he also victoriously fights against a dragon infesting the city 
with its deathful breath. Meantime the emperor Constantine, who had 
been persecuting many Christians, falls ill of leprosy. Following the sug- 
gestion of some Capitoline priests, he orders the preparation of a purify- 
ing bath with the blood of pure children. But when the king, climbing the 
Capitoline hill, sees the young martyrs-to-be and their desperate mothers, 
he decides he prefers their safety to his recovery and refuses to sacrifice 
them. That same night Peter and Paul appear to Constantine and tell him 
to summon bishop Sylvester on the Soratte mount so that Sylvester will 
cure him. Sylvester arrives and performs according to the words of the 
apostles. He shows the emperor how to recover from his disease, namely 
conversion and baptism. Sylvester baptizes Constantine, and the king 
comes out of the blessed water completely healthy. The newly Christian 
emperor addresses a speech to the Senate and the people of Rome, calling 
all of them to refuse the false gods of paganism and to embrace the faith 
in the True One, the one who healed him. Constantine's speech converts 
everyone, and he has a Christian church built. Yet some Jewish people 
persuade the empress Helene, Constantine's mother, that the Christian 
religion is not true and that Jesus is not God. Therefore, a dispute between 
twelve Jewish doctors and Sylvester himself ensues. The Roman bishop 
prevails over the Jews, one by one, and after the final miraculous resur- 
rection of a bull, he succeeds in converting the entire audience, including 
the empress herself. 


The narration presents Sylvester as a holy man, confessor, bishop and reformer 
of the Roman Church. He receives divine visions and defeats dragons. He bap- 
tizes Constantine and is a theologian and polemicist, and he even performs 
a resurrection miracle. Most of these features are hagiographical topoi. Yet, 
the relationship with the emperor Constantine merits attention. The story nar- 
rates that Sylvester baptized Constantine. The Silvesterlegende transformed this 
strangely "silent" bishop into a pivotal figure of Christian history. Sylvester is 
even the beneficiary of the so-called Donatio Constantini, the forged document, 
pretending to be dated 315 but redacted in the eighth-ninth century. The Dona- 
tio Constantini states that the emperor granted imperial power and dignity to 
the Roman bishop Sylvester and his successors and gave primacy over the East- 
ern patriarchs to the see of Rome. Throughout the Middle Ages, the Roman 
patriarchate would use this problematic document to claim political author- 


ity. 
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The Actus Silvestri sheds light on the shadowy figure of Sylvester. By linking 
Sylvester to the conversion of Constantine, the story preserves the memory of 
Sylvester. The text also reconfigures the lineage of Constantine, however. Chris- 
tians had questioned the orthodoxy and legitimacy of the emperor's baptism. 
By attributing his baptism to Sylvester, the text secured Constantine's ortho- 
doxy. 


1.2 The Conversio Constantini and the Spread of the Sylvestrian Legend 
The second section of the Actus Silvestri discusses the conversion of Constan- 
tine and provides hints about the development of the Sylvestrian legend.? The 
Actus Silvestri purports that Sylvester, the bishop of Rome, baptized Constan- 
tine. What is probably the oldest Latin redaction of the work (Latin A), dates 
the episode to about 324.1? Scholarly opinion, however, holds that Eusebius, 
the Arian bishop of Nicomedia,” baptized Constantine on his deathbed in 337. 
When, where and why did an alternative version of the episode, with Sylvester 
as its protagonist, spread? 

The first source that gives information about the conversion and baptism of 
the emperor is the Life of Constantine, ascribed to Eusebius of Caesarea. Bap- 
tism is the last and definitive step of Constantine's conversion journey that 
started with the divine sign at the vigil of the battle with Maxentius. The author 
knows and relates the "Nicomedian" version of the baptism but, probably to 
preserve the orthodox image of the king, omits the name of the baptizer and 
bishop of the city, the Arian Eusebius.? Constance 1r's reign encouraged the 
elaboration of the figure of a Constantinus orthodoxus. Constance promoted 


9 For an in-depth analysis of the historical conversion and baptism of Constantine and the 
historiographical and hagiographical re-elaboration of the episode, see M. Amerise, Il bat- 
tesimo di Costantino il Grande: storia di una scomoda eredità (Hermes-Einzelschriften 95; 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2005). 

10 The version A (I quote from manuscript Vat. lat. 1194) reads: Constantinus igitur imperator, 
pater augustorum, monarchiam tenens. Latin B and the derived Greek and Syriac versions 
do not refer to this dating; a reference to Constantine Augustus pater augustorum is also 
found in B and in the derived Eastern versions, causing a deep chronological confusion, 
considering that all these redactions place the following Altercatio, the last part of the 
narration, earlier, in 315. 

11 On the baptism of Constantine and its historicity, see, among others, F.J. Délger, "Die Taufe 
Konstantins und ihre Probleme,” in Konstantin der Große und seine Zeit: gesammelte Stu- 
dien, ed. by FJ. Dólger (Römische Quartalschrift, Suppl. 19; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1913), 377—447; E.Y. Yarnold, "The Baptism of Constantine," sP 26 (1993): 95-101; Amerise, 
Il battesimo di Costantino. 

12 Eusebius, Life of Constantine, 1v, 62; cf. Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 43-64 (in par- 
ticular, 63-64). 
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Arian Christology. The conciliar Fathers, meeting in Rimini in 359, accuse him 
in the Iubente Deo letter of betraying his predecessor's belief and religious pol- 
icy. Late fourth- and early fifth-century Western Christian authors are generally 
silent about the baptism, probably because of a discomfort about its orthodoxy 
and their desire to promote Constantine as a Christian king. 

Jerome represents a significant exception. He composed his Chronicon 
around 380. He is the first to question the orthodoxy of Constantine's baptism. 
He claimed that Eusebius of Nicomedia, an Arian, baptized Constantine.!? He 
narrates this account in a text that he wrote for the emperor Theodosius. Con- 
stantine's baptism was a warning from Jerome to Theodosius not to fall into 
heresy or apostatize as his predecessors had. He attributed the Empires' mis- 
fortunes to the heresy of the emperors that began with the Arian baptism of 
Constantine. Fifteen years later, the situation has already changed. The Church 
resolves the Arian question, and Theodosius proclaims Nicene Christianity for 
the Empire. This new perspective even influences the image of Constantine, 
now depicted as the first Christian and baptized emperor." A silence about the 
circumstances of Constantine's baptism prevails in the Western ecclesiastical 
writers until the fifth century. 

In the East, all fifth-century historiographers accept the information about 
the "Nicomedian" baptism (i.e. the baptism received by Constantine in Nico- 
media and at the moment of his death). However, most authors strived to pre- 
serve the orthodoxy of the emperor. Thus, Theodoret of Cyrrhus mentions the 
presence of Eusebius of Nicomedia at the bedside of Constantine, but he avoids 
saying that Eusebius was the one who baptized the emperor.!5 Gelasius of Cyz- 
icus, on the contrary, mentions the baptism episode to deny it.!6 In the same 
years, at the end of the fifth century, a new version begins to circulate in the 
same area: a version telling a story about a leprous Constantine, miraculously 
healed and baptized by an anonymous bishop a long time before his death.!? 

Analogies with another tradition give a plausible reason for introducing 
Sylvester as baptizer. The pagan author Zosimus merged this tradition in his 
New History. Zosimus presents Constantine as a catechumen who needed to 
purify himself and expiate a terrible crime, i.e. the murder of his son Crispus 


13 Jerome, Chronicle, a. 337 (ed. R. Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus [Griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 47; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956], 234). 

14 See Ambrose, De obitu Theodosii, 40. 

15 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Ecclesiastical History 1.7—9. 

16 See Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 88. 

17 This version is narrated by Jacob of Serugh in an homily; see, A.L. Frothingham, Lomelia di 
Giacomo di Sarug sul battesimo di Costantino imperatore (Memorie della classe di scienze 
morali e storiche dell'accademia dei Lincei 8; Roma: Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 1883). 
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and his wife Fausta, after the battle of Crisopolis in 326.18 According to this tra- 
dition, the conversion would have taken place around 326. Sylvester was the 
bishop of Rome at that time, and so Zosimus linked Sylvester to the baptism of 
Constantine. In the East, the Antiochean historian Malalas presents Sylvester 
as the baptizer of Constantine. Still, he changes the context of the conversion: 
it happened after a miraculous vision of a cross before a battle against barbar- 
ians.? A fifth-century Syriac work, the so-called Visio Constantini at the begin- 
ning of the Acts of Judah Cyriacus, presented a similar setting for his conversion 
(before a battle with barbarians, on the Danube, in 312).?° In this case, the bap- 
tizing bishop is a certain Eusebius of Rome. Dólger recognizes in this Eusebius 
the same bishop of Nicomedia, who later became bishop of Constantinople, 
the New Rome. It is impossible to identify him with the only known Roman 
pope by this name, since that Eusebius ruled the Church of Rome much ear- 
lier, in 309.2! 

In summary, after the first attestation represented by the Life of Constan- 
tine, which presents the emperor's baptism in Nicomedia at the moment of 
his death, but never mentions the name of the Arian baptizer, the tale of Con- 
stantine's conversion and baptism follows different ways in the East and the 
West. The West disregarded stories that identified Nicomedia as the place of 
Constantine's baptism, but some version of this tradition reached the East. AII 
fifth-century historiographers mention that Constantine's baptism was in Nico- 
media, and they probably had a common source: Gelasius of Caesarea.22 How- 
ever, these authors either omit or deny that it was Eusebius of Nicomedia who 
performed it. At the same time, other legends featuring Constantine as pro- 
tagonist start to circulate: it is the case of the story of the leprous Constantine 
that Jacob of Serugh recounts in the late fifth century. Another version of this 
was attested a century later (Malalas, sixth century) and presented Sylvester as 


18 Zosimus, New History 11.29.3. The date is coherent with the Actus’ chronological reference 
to the period in which all the sons of Constantine had the title of Caesar; Crispus and 
Constantine had obtained the title in 317, Constance in 324. 

19  H.Thum, Joannis Malalae Chronographia (Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae 35; Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter, 2000), 243, 2; cf. Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 106-107. 

20 The text of the Visio was first published by Mombritius in 1475 (Sanctuarium sive Vitae, 
376); cf HJ.W. Drijvers and J.W. Drijvers, The Finding of the True Cross—The Judas Kyriakos 
Legend in Syriac: Introduction, Text and Translation (CSCO 565, Subs. 93; Louvain: Peeters, 
1997); Amerise, Il battesimo di Costantino, 107-108. 

21 Cf. Dólger, “Die Taufe Konstantins." 

22 Cf. F. Winkelmann, Untersuchungen zur Kirchengeschichte der Gelasius von Kaisareia (Sit- 
zungsberichte der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 65.3; Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag 1966), 41-43. 
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the baptizer of Constantine after a victorious battle. Finally, we find a similar 
story in the Syriac Visio Constantini which narrates his baptism as obtained at 
the hand of Eusebius of Rome after a battle on the Danube in 312.23 Western 
sources avoid the historical account of Constantine's baptism. It seemed better 
not to present Constantine as filo-Arian (with the sole exception represented 
by Jerome). In the East, however, a couple of competing stories about Constan- 
tine's baptism circulated. One depicted the emperor as a leper whom Christian 
baptism healed. Another presented Constantine as a catechumen who atones 
for the crimes he committed in 326. From these, a new legend developed most 
likely in Rome. This one imagined that the king becomes leprous after perse- 
cuting Christians. He refuses to be converted and healed even after innocent 
children are sacrificed. But he finally recovers when Sylvester, bishop of Rome, 
baptizes him.?^ These traditions, completed by a series of legends narrating the 
life and actions of the saint pope, including a dispute between the latter and 
a group of rabbis in 315, merged into a more developed hagiographical work, 
Actus Beati Silvestri. 


2 The Eastern and Syriac Contribution to the Actus Silvestri 


The popularity of Actus Silvestri in the Syriac world is undeniable. Even though 
there are only two extant Syriac witnesses of the Actus, this tradition diffused 
in a region far from the place of its original Latin composition. The Syriac tradi- 
tion dates to the sixth century or seventh century at the latest, since the oldest 


23 Maria Conterno has analysed even the further development of the tradition concern- 
ing the baptism of Constantine in Syriac historiography, the various versions of the 
episode and the identification by authors as Michael the Syrian of the leprous Constantine 
with Constantius Chlorus, father of Constantine; see M. Conterno, “Culto e memoria di 
Costantino nelle tradizioni sire. Agiografia costantiniana nella liturgia e nella storiografia,” 
in Costantino I. Enciclopedia costantiniana sulla figura e l'mmagine dell'imperatore del 
cosiddetto editto di Milano 313-2013, ed. by A. Melloni et al. 3 vols. (Roma: Istituto della 
Enciclopedia Italiana, 2013), 2:425-439 (esp. 432). 

24 Some references to the legend, with similarities as well as differences with the Acts’ nar- 
ration, can be found in a Roman inscription (G.B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae urbis 
Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores. 2 vols. [Romae: Ex Officina Libraria Pontificia, 1861- 
1888], 2:4123) of the time of pope Leo the Great (440—461); in particular, the first person 
narrator (Constantine) describes his disease and healing, though without mentioning 
Sylvester but rather presenting Peter as the one who saved him through his apparition; 
so, in the mid-fifth century the Legend already circulated in Rome, being this inscription 
its very first attestation. See on that P. Liverani, "Saint Peter's, Leo the Greatand the leprosy 
of Constantine,” Papers of the British School at Rome 76 (2008): 155-172. 
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Syriac witness of the Acts, part of BL Add.17202 manuscript, although undated, 
should date to the end of the sixth-beginning of the seventh century, on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. This first witness is an earlier witness of Actus Silvestri than 
the Greek and the Latin versions. The narration is inserted in the Syriac Epitome 
of the Ecclesiastical History by Zachariah of Mytilene (the so-called Pseudo- 
Zachariah), a composite work of "miscellaneous history”?5 Scholars generally 
suppose an anonymous monk from Amida wrote it. The work also includes a 
complete Syriac translation of the lost Ecclesiastical History composed in Greek 
by Zachariah the Rhetor at the end of the fifth century. The misleading name 
of "Pseudo-Zachariah" derives from an erroneous identification of the Syriac 
History with the translation of Zachariah's historiographical work (a misattri- 
bution dating back to Michael the Great at least).26 The History by Zachariah 
occupies three of the twelve books of the Miscellaneous History. The author 
adds the narration of successive events until the year 568—569 to the Epitome of 
the Ecclesiastical History as well as a series of previous narratives that compose 
the first two books. Among these last ones is a summarized version of Actus 
Silvestri. The presence of the tale is understandable since previous historio- 
graphical works had not included it (e.g. Eusebius and Socrates, in particular). 
Pseudo-Zachariah's source for the Acts is unclear. Some have hypothesized that 
he obtained this account from a certain Isaac of Antioch (born in Amida). The 
redactor mentions him, his travel to Rome, and his contributions to Syriac lit- 
erature.?" In any case, the first book of Pseudo-Zachariah mentions an episode 
dated to 880 of the Seleucid era (568—569 CE). This date is the terminus ante 
quem for the redaction of the Miscellaneous History and the spread of Actus 
Silvestri in the Syriac tradition. The success of the Acts spans until the twelfth 
century, as attested by a more faithful but incomplete version transmitted in a 
codex composed at the instigation of the Patriarch Michael the Great (BL Add. 
12174). 

Besides the manuscript witnesses of Actus Silvestri, we observe that the Syr- 
iac tradition provides us with a series of legends characterized by evident con- 


25 See M.-A. Kugener, "La compilation historique de Pseudo-Zacharie le Rhéteur,’ Roc 5 
(1900), 201-214; cf. G. Greatrex, R.R. Phenix, C.B. Horn, S.P. Brock, and W. Witakowski, The 
Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor: Church and War in Late Antiquity (Translated Texts 
for Historians 55; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2011), to which I refer for a deeper 
analysis and further bibliography. 

26 Cf. Greatrex et al., Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah, 32. 

27 Cf. Greatrex et al, Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah, 48-49; contrary to what Greatrex states, 
the fact that the redactor directly addresses his "sponsor" (using Greatrex' terminology) 
actually cannot be attributed to Pseudo-Zachariah himself, as it occurs in all the versions 
and recensiones of the Acts. 
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nections with themes in the Actus Silvestri. This last point allows us to hypoth- 
esize a possible Eastern origin for the constitutive nucleus of the narration, or 
at least the Eastern influence on their creation. We can recognize at least five 
Eastern works showing a deep link with Actus Silvestri. The first two are Syriac 
compositions. 

1. ahomily by Jacob of Serugh on the leprosy and baptism of Constantine;?8 
2. the Teaching of Addai;?° 

3. an Armenian Legend about Tiridates and Gregory the Illuminator;?? 

4. the Inventio Crucis Legend;?! 

5. the Acta Petri cum Simone.3? 

In particular, the first two (the Syriac homily of Jacob of Serugh and the Teach- 
ing of Addai), and the third one (Tiridate's legend), share with Actus Silvestri 
a biblical and hagiographical topic scheme and motif: the healing of the sick 
king. This topos was so successful in the Eastern world that Duchesne even sug- 
gested an Eastern origin and production for the same Conversio Constantini.9? 
It is to this motif that we now turn. 


28  Frothingham, Lomelia di Giacomo di Sarug, see above. 

29 Text edited by G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a complete 
form in the original Syriac with an English Translation and Notes (London: Trübner and Co., 
1876); French translation by A. Desreumaux, Histoire du roi Abgar et de Jésus: présentation 
et traduction du texte syriaque intégral de la Doctrine d' Addai (Apocryphes. Collection de 
poche del'AELAC; Turnhout: Brepols 1993). Actually, even the Acts of Mar Mari, text linked 
to the Teaching as an expansion to this one, share at least one element with both the legend 
of Constantine and the Teaching of Addai itself, the three texts all portraying the healing 
and conversion of the king; the Acts of Mari have been published by A. Harrak, The Acts 
of Mar Mari the Apostle (SBL Writings from the Greco-Roman World u; Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2005); for the mentioned healing episode, esp. 16-21. 

30 RW. Thomson, Agathangelos. History of the Armenians (Albany, NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1976) (English translation); cf. Agathangelos, "Histoire du régne de Tiri- 
date," in V. Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de l'Arménie. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1867—1869), 1:97-194 (Greek text and French translation of the Arme- 
nian text); G. Ter-Mkrtch'ean and S. Kanayeants', Agat‘angelay Patmut'iwn Hayots‘ (Tiflis, 
1904) (Armenian text); the ancient Syriac translation of Agathangelos' work has been 
edited and translated by M. van Esbroeck, “Le résumé syriaque de |’ Agathange,’ AB 95.3-4 
(1977): 291-358. 

31  OntheFinding of the True Cross legends, see the works by J.W. Drijvers: together with the 
already mentioned Drijvers and Drijvers, Finding of the True Cross, see id., Helena Augusta: 
The Mother of Constantine the Great and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross (Brill's 
Studies in Intellectual History 27; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992); and id., "The Protonike Legend 
and the Doctrina Addai,” SP 33 (1997): 517-523. 

32 A.R. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha post Constantinum Tischendorf 
(Leipzig: H. Mendelssohn 1891), 45-103. 

33 Cf. Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis. Indeed, the spread and success of the healed-king topos 
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24 A Homily by Jacob of Serugh 

The topos of the sick and miraculously healed king has a biblical antecedent in 
the Old Testament episode about Naaman, chief of the Aramean army, healed 
from leprosy thanks to the intervention of the prophet Elisha and to seven 
immersions in the Jordan river (as narrated in 2 Kgs 5:1-19).34 Eastern narrative 
traditions imagined that conversion to Christianity came through the healing 
of a king: Abgar v of Edessa (Doctrina Addai), Tiridates 1v of Armenia (whom 
saint Gregory the Illuminator converted and baptized), and the king of Arbela 
(whom Mar Mari heals in the Acts of Mari).33 Another version of this story cir- 
culated in the East that imagined that Constantine also had been sick and then 


in the East will go even beyond the mentioned traditions, texts, times and places: inter- 
preted as in some way a reworking of the legend of Constantine, the story of the disease, 
baptism and healing of the Arab king Nu‘man (now preserved in the eleventh-century 
Manaqib al-mazyadiyya by Abi |-Baq@ al-Hilli, but probably originally written soon after 
the historical facts, happened at end of the 6th century) adapts to a new geographical and 
religious context the same pattern of the Conversion of Constantine; as hypothesised by 
Isabel Toral-Nieroff, it seems that Constantine's legend has become a sort of “standard nar- 
rative pattern for all stories telling the conversion of Barbarian kings all over the Christian 
world, including Sasanian Iraq" (as well as in the West, as the reference to the baptism 
of Clovis by the bishop Remi narrated by Gregory of Tours demonstrates); see I. Toral- 
Nieroff, “Constantine’s Baptism Legend: A ‘Wandering’ Story between Byzantium, Rome, 
the Syriac and the Arab World,” in Negotiating Co-Existence: Communities, Cultures and 
Convivencia in Byzantine Society, ed. by B. Crostini and S. La Porta (Bochumer Altertum- 
swissenschaftliches Colloquium 96; Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag Trier, 2013), 129-142; 
edition of the legend of Nu‘man in S.M. Daradka and M.A.Q. Khuraysat, Al-Manaqib al- 
mazyadiya fi akhbar al-mulük al-asadtya. 2 vols. (Amman: Maktabat al-risala al-haditha, 
1984; repr. U.A.E., 2000), 268-272. 

34 The relationship between the Actus and the biblical episode is explicitly established in 
the hagiographical text, when Sylvester, according to some of the Latin redactions, evokes 
some Old and New Testament precedents (Naaman and the blind-born man and Paul, 
respectively). By the other hand, it is interesting to notice that a reworking of the Biblical 
episode of Elisha's healing of the king recurs in an Oration by Meliton, who actually refers 
the healing to the Aramaean king Ben Hadad; ed. W. Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum Con- 
taining Remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrose and Mara Bar Serapion, Now First Edited, 
With an English Translation and Notes (London: Francis and John Rivington 1955), 25 [syr.], 
44 [transl.]. 

35 For the editions of the three texts, see above, n. 29 and 30. In a different way, the theme 
is also present, among others, in an ancient—third century?—Syriac narrative, Acts of 
Thomas; here, the relics of the apostle Thomas, martyr at the behest of the Indian king 
Mazdai, heals the son of the king; the conversion of Mazdai follows. The narrative struc- 
ture is different from the hagiographies mentioned above, as the conversion follows the 
(son's) healing. On the literary themes of the "healing saint" and of the "conversion of the 
king" and their place in the construction of Syriac churches’ identity, see J.-N. Mellon Saint- 
Laurent, Missionary stories and the formation of the Syriac churches (Oakland: University 
of California Press, 2015). 
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healed. This tradition is, in fact, the nucleus of a homily by Jacob, bishop of 
Serugh, which dates to some time after the year 473. His homily offers some 
compelling details:26 


The emperor, son of a pagan father and a Christian mother, suffers from 
leprosy from his birth. He consults every kind of doctor, fortune-teller and 
magician, in the hope of being healed. Some Babylonian priests suggest 
that he take a ritual bath in the blood of sacrificed children. His Christian 
mother and the chief of the servants, also a Christian, plan against this 
device in vain. An angel of God appears to the emperor and persuades 
him to search for healing through baptism. The bishop of the city bap- 
tizes Constantine and his leprosy vanishes. 


The content of Jacob's homily has several interesting points in common with 
the Actus Silvestri. Yet meaningful differences exist between the two: the name 
of the baptizer is absent, as well as that of the city where the episode takes 
place. The episode's scheme is the same as in Actus Silvestri: in both cases, 
leprosy afflicts Constantine; he consults physicians and magicians to obtain 
healing; a group of pagan priests instruct him to take a purifying bath in the 
blood of pure children; the emperor renounces the cruel rite; the bishop of 
the city baptizes him; he recovers and, once converted, gives orders to have 
a church built. 

The relation between the Sylvestrian legend and Jacob's homily is compli- 
cated since many elements are indeed different. Leprosy, according to Jacob, 
vexes Constantine since his birth, while in Actus Silvestri it arrives during the 
adultlife of the king (as a sort of punishment for his crimes against Christians). 
The innocents' sacrifice is interrupted by divine intervention, necessary to per- 
suade the emperor, while in the version of the Actus, Constantine decides by 
himself to avoid that unfair act, struck by the desperation of the mothers of the 
children. The empress mother is Christian in the homily, while she is a Jewish 
sympathizer in the Acts. The chief of the servants, an essential figure in Jacob's 
narration, is absent from the Actus. Most importantly, as we have seen, the fifth- 
century Syriac author does not mention the name of the baptizer bishop. 


36 The homily is preserved in two Syriac manuscripts: the tenth-century Vat. sir. 117, trans- 
mitting a more complete but probably less faithful version, and the BL Add. 14588, which 
lacks some folios, but is considered more faithful to the probable original text. Frothing- 
ham, in his edition, translation and comment upon the homily (Lomelia di Giacomo di 
Sarug, 31-32) also signals a later Arabic version of the text. 
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Whatever the exact direction of modification, the homily demonstrates that 
in the Syriac area a version about the baptism of Constantine similar to the one 
in Actus Silvestri was known. It may have been an independent tradition, but it 
had distinct points of contact with the Acts. In this particular version, Sylvester 
is not present, or at least his name is absent. The exact relationship between 
the stories is unclear, but this evidence suggests that some legend about Con- 
stantine circulated in fifth-century Syria. It depicted Constantine as a leprous 
emperor whose conversion and baptism healed him. This tradition appears to 
be well linked to a series of eastern legends narrating the story of sick kings 
whom conversion and baptism healed.?? The most famous of these legends 
is the story of Abgar v, king of Edessa, recounted in the so-called Teaching of 
Addai. 


2.2 The Teaching of Addai 

The legend of Abgar v Ukkama, who was healed thanks to the miraculous inter- 
vention of one of the Seventy (or Seventy-two) disciples of Jesus, is known from 
two witnesses. First, Eusebius of Caesarea (HE I, 13) reports a version of this 
story that he apparently knew from an ancient Syriac document (now lost) that 
was preserved in the archives of the city of Edessa. The fifth-century compos- 
ite text, the Teaching of Addai, narrates a similar story. The content that tells of 
Abgar's healing is essentially the same in both sources: 


Abgar, first-century king of Edessa, becomes sick of an unspecified dis- 
ease (a reference to leprosy comes later). Abgar hears about the thau- 
maturgical prowess of Jesus and sends a messenger to invite him to Edessa 
to heal him (Eusebius talks about an epistolary correspondence between 
Abgar and Jesus). Jesus, aware that he is about to die, tells the king that he 
cannot come but promises to send a disciple, after his death, to instruct 
him about the true faith and to convert him. And so it happens, according 
to Christ's words: Addai (Thaddeus, in Eusebius' version) goes to Edessa, 
heals the king, and Abgar himself invites the disciple to preach the Gospel 


37 Cf. the position of Kohlbacher who, instead of hypothesizing the existence of two inde- 
pendent traditions, attributes the innovations in the presentation of the legend in the 
Homily to a personal reworking by Jacob, according to the bishop of Serugh's typical "free" 
attitude towards his sources; see M. Kohlbacher, “Die Taufe Kaiser Konstantins und ihr 
geheimer Held. Anmerkungen zu einem Memra des Jakob von Batnan in Sarug (BHO 1070. 
1072 [syr.|/1071 [arab.]),” in Syriaca: Zur Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und Gegenwartslage 
der syrischen Kirchen. 2. Deutsches Syrologen-Symposium (Juli 2000, Wittenberg), ed. by 
M. Tamcke (Studien zur Orientalischen Kirchengeschichte 17; Münster: LIT, 2002), 29-76; 
cf. Conterno, "Culto e memoria di Costantino," 431. 
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to the city. Addai addresses the audience with a long, heartfelt speech, 
condemning idolatry and narrating the story of the finding of Christ's 
cross by Protonike, the wife of the emperor Claudius. 


Parallels between the legend of Addai and that of Sylvester and Constantine are 
apparent. They do not limit themselves to the typical scheme of the conversion- 
healing of the sick king.?? It is worth observing, for instance, the recurrence in 
both legends of anti-Jewish polemical elements and the connection with the 
narration of the finding of the True Cross.?? Moreover, Addai's speech against 
idolatry mirrors Constantine's address to the Senate. Another interesting simi- 
larity is the motif of religious tolerance. In the Actus Silvestri, Constantine, after 
presenting his conversion to the crowd and urging the Senate to abandon idol- 
atry, addresses the audience this way: 


There is this difference between the service towards men and the ser- 
vice towards God: in fact, the human service is mandatory, while the one 
towards God is out of will and it is a choice made by one who wants it; 
God, in fact, rejoices to be adored by men with a pure heart and a con- 
sciousness coming from the entire soul. And for this reason, it is not by 
force (qtirayt), but by the ones who approach Him out of their will that 
He rejoices to be sanctified.^? 


Indeed, the Syriac text even presents a lexical parallel with the Teaching of 
Addai; in a passage, the latter describes the situation of Edessa after the king's 
conversion to Christianity in these terms: 


But neither the king Abgar, nor the apostle Addai pressed anyone by force 
(qtirayt) to believe in Christ.*! 


38 One should anyway notice an interesting interconnection of the two kings in the liturgical 
calendar preserved in the BL Add. 14504 manuscript: as Maria Conterno has highlighted, 
Constantine and Abgar share here the same memory day on the ist of August, tradition- 
ally devoted to the memory of Saint Maccabees; see on that Conterno, "Culto e memoria 
di Costantino,” 426. 

39  Isignal that in almost all the witnesses of the Latin version of Actus Silvestri, the suppos- 
edly most ancient one called version A, the Legend of Judah Cyriacus is preserved together 
with the Actus. This brought Levison (“Konstantinische Schenkung 171) to hypothesize 
that the text of the Inventio Crucis was originally an integral part of the Actus narration in 
Latin A. 

40 Di Rienzo, “Gli Actus Silvestri,” 338—339 (Syriac text), 347-348 (Italian translation). 

41 Phillips, Doctrine of Addai, 72. 
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The use of the same adverb qtirayt, which conveys by opposition the idea 
of an unforced conversion and a non-violent attitude towards non-converted 
people, is noteworthy. Perhaps the fourth-century resolutions on the topic of 
religious freedom (see e.g. the edict of Milan) and of the policy adopted by the 
Goth kings Theoderic and Theodahad in the Western part of the Empire influ- 
enced the elevation of this theme in the Actus Silvestri. The text mythologized 
conversion of a region through a king. This conversion came without force or 
pressure and was a popular image that circulated in Christian communities of 
fifth-century Mesopotamia.” 


3 Conclusions 


The Conversio Constantini narrated in Actus Silvestri aims at constructing a 
new image of the emperor: a depiction that defends an orthodox (instead of 
Arian) and Roman king. The fourth century witnessed the spread of what Vin- 
cenzo Aiello called a double “anti-Constantinism.’*? On the one hand, pagan 
sources critique Constantine for promoting Christianity for political or utili- 
tarian reasons (a position expressed by Zosimus, for instance). On the other 
hand, a Christian and Nicene anti-Constantinism, born out of the often vio- 
lent contests between the political and the ecclesiastical authority, also grew.## 
In the first decades of the fifth century, the situation changes, and we observe 
on the Christian-Nicene side a re-evaluation of Constantine's actions. At the 
same time, the pagan anti-Constantinian sources present his conversion as the 
starting point of all the misfortunes of Rome (culminating in the sack of the 
city by King Alaric in 410). At this very moment, in response to the pagan con- 
demnation of Constantine and to a parallel attempt by the Arian party to take 
advantage of the actual baptism of the emperor in Nicomedia at the hand of 
the Arian bishop Eusebius, Western and Nicene Christianity tries to claim Con- 
stantine for their lineage. To this end, the Nicene party incorporated an extant 
Eastern tradition. It kept some information from the pagan anti-Constantine 
propaganda (the conversion after Crisopolis, the will of purifying himself, the 


42 Cf. Canella, Gli Actus Silvestri, 135-177. 

43 V.Aiello, “Costantino, la lebbra e il battesimo di Silvestro," in Costantino il Grande dall'anti- 
chità all'umanesimo. Colloquio sul Cristianesimo nel mondo antico 1, ed. by G. Bonamente 
and F. Fusco (Macerata: Università degli Studi di Macerata, 1992), 17-58. 

44 This second hostility had its apex in the removal of Constantine's body from the Church 
of the Twelve Apostles and in the strong words of condemnation uttered by Jerome (see 
his Chronicon; precise references above, in n. 14). 
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refusal of bloody sacrifice). It also preserved the story of a leprous Constantine 
and his healing obtained through his conversion to Christianity and baptism. 
The result was a version that, to use Aiello's words, “con il minimo sforzo, poteva 
raggiungere il massimo dei risultati"^5 This compilation provided, in fact, an 
answer to the pagan anti-Constantinism through the adoption of some of its 
elements. At the same time it moved the narration of the event to another 
place (Rome) and to another time (about the year 326). In this way, it provided 
support for an Occidental conversion of Constantine, thus eliminating any con- 
tamination with Arianism. It seems reasonable to place the origin, spread and 
success of the Actus Silvestri at the background of this attempt to rethink Con- 
stantine's conversion. 

It is difficult to determine precisely where and when this alternative legend 
of Constantine's baptism originated. The Eastern and Syriac worlds played a 
vital role in the genesis of such an alternative. Some scholars posit a Latin orig- 
inal of the Actus Silvestri. But this hypothesis does not preclude the possibility 
that at least two of the three kernels of the text (Conversio and Altercatio) and 
topoi originated in the East. There, retellings of Constantine's conversion circu- 
lated at an early date. In the second half of the fifth century, Jacob of Serugh 
presents in a homily the emperor Constantine suffering from leprosy from his 
birth, and then undergoing baptism and recovering miraculously. 

Moreover, probably in the fifth century as well, the so-called Visio Constan- 
tini (preserved in the Legend of Judah Cyriacus recounting the finding of the 
True Cross) narrates the story of his baptism after a battle against barbarians, 
on the Danube, in 312, at the hand of Eusebius, bishop of Rome. Eusebius is the 
name of only one Roman bishop, who sat on the Roman see in 309. The refer- 
ence to his name could be a more orless voluntary mistake to cover the name of 
another Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Nicomedia and later on of Constantino- 
ple, the New Rome (Roma Secunda) and probably the one who historically 
baptized Constantine.^9 As the Legend of Judah Cyriacus arrived in the West, 
the mention of this Eusebius of Rome required a further correction. If Euse- 
bius, the pope in 309, could not have baptized Constantine for chronological 
reasons, it was necessary to identify the baptizer with the one who held the 
Roman see during the period when the conversion supposedly happened, i.e. 


45 “With the minimum effort, it could reach maximum results": Aiello, Costantino, la lebbra, 
54. 

46 Let us remark incidentally that the figure of Eusebius of Rome, like Sylvester in the West, 
enjoyed in the Syriac tradition a good fame as hagiographical character, since he is one of 
the protagonists of the so-called Julian Romance. 
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Sylvester, bishop from 314 to 335.4” This hypothesis would suggest that the pres- 
ence of Sylvester in the story was a secondary, subsequent element. It was an 
immediate consequence of the positioning of the episode in Rome and in the 
second or third decade of the fourth century, the time of his episcopate. 

In short, the double influence of the Eastern tradition about the leprosy- 
baptism-healing theme (Jacob of Serugh and other legends, as the one of 
Abgar), on the one side, and, of the pagan version of Constantine as a cate- 
chumen atoning for the crimes committed in 326 (Zosimus), on the other side, 
promoted the development of a legendary orthodox (Nicaean) conversion of 
Constantine. The origin of the story might be Roman. Elements from this tra- 
dition were gathered in a hagiographical work, the Actus Silvestri. To these also 
belong two other narrative nuclei, the Vita Silvestri and the Dispute. The latter 
probably was composed in Asia Minor. It contained several Eastern topics and 
some relationship with the Acta Petri cum Simone.*® Sylvester's role as baptizer 
and the main character of the hagiographical text is a subsidiary factor that 
depended on the changing of the setting of the baptism to Rome and after the 
years 324-326. 

The problematic story of Constantine's baptism demonstrates the clear yet 
indeterminate link between hagiography and history. Between the end of the 
eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, one of the most influential 
documents of Medieval and later history was composed: the Donation of Con- 
stantine.^? This text (that the Humanist Lorenzo Valla regarded as a forgery) 
became the basis for the Papacy's claim to political authority and supremacy 
over the secular powers and the entire Church. This imagined authorization 
led to a recognition of the supreme authority of the Church of Rome and its 
bishop. It also confirmed the Roman church's civil jurisdiction on Rome, Italy 
and the Western Roman Empire. This apocryphal document, linked to the leg- 
end of Sylvester and Constantine, determined the course of later history. The 
text presents Sylvester's baptism of the emperor. It then shows Constantine's 
gratitude to Sylvester for converting him to the True Religion. As a sign of his 
thanks, Constantine grants power and authority to Sylvester and his successors. 


47 Canella, Gli Actus Silvestri, 70—72. 

48 Cf. Ibid. 254-260. 

49 On the Donation, see J. Fried, Donation of Constantine and Constitutum Constantini: The 
Misinterpretation of a Fiction and its Original Meaning (Millennium-Studien 3; Berlin: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter, 2007); for an English translation of the document see M.J. Edwards, Con- 
stantine and Christendom: The Oration to the Saints, The Greek and Latin Accounts of the 
Discovery of the Cross, The Edict of Constantine to Pope Sylvester (Translated Texts for His- 
torians 39; Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2003). 
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The Donation illustrates the story of Constantine’s conversion following the 
narration of the Actus Silvestri. Constantine speaks about the time of penance 
that the "blessed Sylvester" imposed on him so that he could obtain pardon 
for his sins and unfair actions. He then narrates the confession of his faith in 
God the Father and Christ that he gave before Sylvester who blesses the font. 
The emperor describes the triple immersion and subsequent healing that he 
receives: 


And, I being raised from the venerable font— putting on white raiment, 
be administered to me the sign of the seven-fold holy Spirit, the unction of 
the holy oil; and he traced the sign of the holy cross on my brow, saying: 
God seals thee with the seal of His faith in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, to signalize thy faith. All the clergy replied: 
"Amen" The bishop added, “peace be with thee." And so, on the first day 
after receiving the mystery of the holy baptism, and after the cure of my 
body from the squalor of the leprosy, I recognized that there was no other 
God save the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit; whom the most 
blessed Sylvester the pope doth preach; a trinity in one, a unity in three.5° 


If thelegend has replaced the historical data, the very same hagiographical leg- 
end influenced later history. 

The Actus Silvestri presented a version of Constantine's baptism that dis- 
tanced this event from its historical truth (which would have presented him 
as filo-Arian). The Actus Silvestri imagined the emperor's orthodoxy (he is bap- 
tized by an orthodox and not by an Arian bishop) as well as the Roman setting 
of his conversion (the baptizer is not the bishop of Nicomedia, nor that of 
Byzantium, but the bishop of Rome). Sylvester benefited the most from this 
legend's revisionist history that reimagined the characters and context of Con- 
stantine's baptism. The revisions of this legend made the otherwise obscure 
Pope Sylvester a saint, a confessor, and a great protagonist of hagiography and 
history. 


50  Constitutum Constantini 9-10 (ed. H. Fuhrmann, Das Constitutum Constantini (Konstan- 
tinische Schenkung): Text [Monumenta Germaniae historica 10; Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1968], 56-98); English translation: E.F. Henderson, Select Historical Doc- 
uments of the Middle Ages (London: George Bell, 1910), 319-329. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes and 
the Performance of Biblical Recitation: 
Questions of Power and Contexts 


Cornelia Horn 


1 Introduction 


Within the framework of a hagiographical composition, the Syriac Martyrdom 
of the Mimes offers the opportunity to examine two closely intertwined forms 
of religious expression: the visual presentation of martyrdom and the auditory 
phenomenon of the recitation of a religious text in a liturgical setting. This arti- 
cle argues that the very composition of martyrdom accounts of actors served 
asan effective literary tool to express the power of persuasion of biblical recita- 
tion, both in writing and through the images associated with the stage. 

The Martyrdom of the Mimes is an exceptional piece of Syriac literature, 
holding out the possibility that the work is a translation or adaptation of a 
Greek Vorlage. Our text witnesses to the central role of Syriac language and 
culture in the development and preservation of martyrdom accounts of actors 
and entertainers as a distinct hagiographical subgenre.! Whereas late antique 


1 Fora useful recent survey of the development of martyrdom accounts across chronological 
and religious divisions, see for example Th. Baumeister, "Zur Entstehung der Mártyrerle- 
gende,” in Christian Martyrdom in Late Antiquity (300—450 AD): History and Discourse, Tradi- 
tion and Religious Identity, ed. by P. Gemeinhardt and J. Leemans (Arbeiten zur Kirchenge- 
schichte 116; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2012), 35-48. M.B. Dinkler, “Genre Analysis and Early 
Christian Martyrdom Narrative: A Proposal," in Sybils, Scriptures, and Scrolls: John Collins at 
Seventy, ed. by J. Baden, H. Najman and E. Tigchelaar (Journal for the Study of Judaism Sup- 
plements 175; Leiden: Brill, 2016), 314—336, proposes approaching martyrdom accounts with 
a concept of genre as a construct that achieves distance and in which cognitive elements 
interact with one another in a dynamic and fluid way. If one frames the conception of nar- 
ratives of martyrdoms with Dinkler on the basis of a prototype theory and reads individual 
features of the narratives as contributing elements of an "idealizing cognitive model" (1CM) 
of martyrdom, the martyrdom narratives of actors and entertainers can be understood as 
a distinctive subgenre that sits at the intersection of martyrdom narratives and the world 
of entertainment. However, depending on the dominant ideological discourse one chooses 
for understanding the main function of martyrdom, the approach through prototype theory 
also allows one to recognize martyrdom narratives of actors and entertainers as central repre- 
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and medieval literature in other languages preserves brief accounts of indi- 
vidual actors or entertainers, both the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes, and its 
likely Vorlage found in a Syriac Vatican manuscript and entitled, Martyrdom of 
a Mime, emerge as the only surviving somewhat longer and substantial narra- 
tives of the martyrdom of one or more actors.? 

At the core of the story of any martyr is a radical claim to truth. In Christian 
hagiography, this conviction is revealed through conflict with secular author- 
ities. The martyr and the ruler are themselves proxies in an apocalyptic war 
of good and evil. The task of the martyrdom account is to inspire the audi- 
ence to take sides. One may identify genres of martyrdom accounts by the 
precise ways in which this struggle of invisible powers becomes perceptible. 
This mediation of invisibility can occur through images or words. In the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Mimes, the reader is offered both visual as well as aural symbols 
which encode the identity of the martyr's struggle.? These sensory cues clothe 
ideas and faith convictions with a certain level of accessibility and a power of 
persuasion that attracts through its corporeality, not merely through its intel- 
lectuality.^ This manifestation of the persuasive authority of passion narratives 
is not limited to the artistry with which the texts speak to their audience's emo- 
tions, senses, and related memories. In particular, the persuasive authority of 
Christian martyrdom accounts owes much to their biblical performativity, that 
is, their ability to present their audience's present reality through reading bibli- 
cal texts as prophecies of contemporary experience. In our subject, the recita- 
tion of sacred texts establishes the martyrs as successors of the missionaries of 


sentatives of the genre of martyrdom accounts insofar as some might characterize Christian 
religious identity and the Christian life as being constituted by the perfect imitation of the 
life of Christ, up to and including death, whether physically or symbolically through the 
sacraments and the liturgy. For related perspectives, see R.A.D. Young, In Procession before 
the World: Martyrdom as Public Liturgy in Early Christianity (The Pére Marquette Lecture in 
Theology 2001; Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette University Press, 2001); and C.R. Moss, The Other 
Christs: Imitating Jesus in Ancient Christian Ideologies of Martyrdom (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2010). 

2 The critical edition of both of these texts is in preparation. In 1904, Josef Link published a 
partial edition with German translation of the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes as the results 
of his doctoral dissertation at the University of Bern: J. Link, Die Geschichte der Schauspieler 
nach einem syrischen Manuscript der kéniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin (Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwürde der hohen philosophischen Fakultát der Universitát Bern; 
Berlin: H. Itzkowski). 

3 On the aesthetic dimensions of martyrdom in modern art, see also M. Escribano, Dalís Reli- 
gious Models: The Iconography of Martyrdom and its Contemplation (Ph.D. dissertation; Uni- 
versity of Essex), 2016. 

4 Ontherole of the body in art that performs violence and torture, see for example D. Terció, 
“Martyrdom as Performance,’ Performance Research 15.1 (2010): 90-99. 
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primitive Christianity. The staged liturgy one encounters in the texts, in which 
the reading and explanation of sacred texts play an important role, begins the 
conversion of the actors, continued in their imitation of baptism, and com- 
ing to completion in their martyrdom. Indeed, it is with regard to performance 
aspects in public settings that the reading aloud of biblical texts in the frame- 
work of a proclamation and the witness of a martyr intersect with special force. 
At the point of overlap between the recitation of biblical texts and the celebra- 
tion and commemoration of the witness of a martyr, the audience encounters 
anew the power and authority of recitation as public performance.? In that, the 
rhetorician's, and here even more the thespian's stage allows one to grasp the 
relationship between the forces that are guiding and active in the proclamation 
of sacred words on the one hand and the visual and audible persuasive power 
of the performance of self-sacrifice in the martyr's witness on the other. 


2 Manuscript Evidence, Dating, and Genre 


The sole witness to the Martyrdom of the Mimes is Syriac Ms Sachau 222 (cat- 
alog entry 75),9 4647—518"." This manuscript is a copy which the Chaldean 
Catholic deacon Isa bar Isaiah from Alqoë, Iraq, wrote out; its Vorlage is lost. 
The colophon states that the copyist completed his work on August 10, AD 1881.8 
Carl Eduard Sachau (1845-1930) acquired the manuscript during his tenure as 
the director of the Institute of Oriental Languages at the Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
University of Berlin, beginning in 1887.? 


5 In the case of the Martyrdom of the Mimes, the overlap between performance and liturgy 
occurs potentially on multiple levels, given that the text features liturgical elements but also 
may have been used itself, perhaps only in part, in liturgical settings. 

6 E. Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften der Küniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 2 
vols. (Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin 23.1-2; Berlin: 
A. Ascher & Co., 1899), 1:289-291. 

7 Digitized images of the manuscript pages containing the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes are 
available at http://resolver.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/SBBoooo749500000000 [accessed Jan- 
uary 12, 2018]. 

8 For the text of the concluding colophons at the very end of the manuscript, see fol. 570". See 
http://resolver.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/SBBoooo74950000152 [accessed January 12, 2018]. 

9 The documentation of Eduard Sachau's collection of Syriac manuscripts is available in 
Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften. For information concerning the collection 
of Syriac manuscripts that were in the possession of the State Library of the Prussian Cultural 
Heritage prior to Sachau's acquisitions, see E. Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss der Sachau'schen 
Sammlung syrischer Handschriften nebst Übersicht des alten Bestandes (Berlin: Schade, 1885). 
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This manuscript is a copy of a hagiographic collection with two titles. The 
first, found towards the beginning of the manuscript, calls the collection a 
“Book of the Stories of the Saints, Apostles, and Martyrs" (fol. 2"). Included are 
apocryphal works pertaining to apostles, figures connected with apostles, and 
apostle-like characters, namely: the Acts of Thomas (fols. 2-52"), of Mar Mari 
(fols. 527—747), of Andrew and Matthias (104*-112"), the Martyrdom of Stephen 
(11871237), and the Acts of Paul and Thecla (559*—570"). One suspects that these 
apostles and apostolic figures were selected for inclusion because according to 
tradition, they were martyred or could count, at least, as confessors, who had 
experienced tortures and trials for their faith. That the focus on martyrdom 
accounts was prominently on the mind of the ancient producers, later copyists, 
and users of this manuscript is suggested by the second title of the collection, 
found in the first of the manuscript's four colophons on the last page: "Book of 
the Stories of Martyrs" (fol. 570"). This manuscript has been collated in editions 
of several of the texts to which it witnesses. 

While the Martyrdom of the Mimes is the only witness to one type of a sub- 
genre of hagiography of performers and entertainers, namely, one in which a 
small number of actors convert the rest of their troupe, as well as prostitutes 
and other kinds of performers, who then convert an entire city and through 
divine intervention topple their tyrant, it is possible to identify two other types 
of this subgenre of actor martyrdom accounts. First, one finds shorter notices 
of mimes, dancers, or other entertainers tortured to death. For the most part, 
such notices are preserved in synaxaria, those collections of accounts of saints' 
lives that are arranged according to the liturgical order of the year which are 
read typically as part of the daily office of prayer. Identifications of such narra- 
tives have been possible thus far in synaxaria that were written in or translated 
into Greek, Armenian, and Latin.!? Second, there are extant shorter martyrdom 
accounts, comprising texts of only a few pages, which tell of the martyrdom of 
an individual actor or entertainer; a small number of these are preserved in 
Greek and Syriac.! 


10 For instance, the martyrdom of Gelasios is found in the Acta Sanctorum (Aass) Febru- 
ary 5.680, for February 27. An overview with identifications of occurrences of some such 
narratives in synaxaria is available in A.W. White, Performing Orthodox Ritual in Byzantium 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 74-77. See also the 68-volume presenta- 
tion of acts of the Christian saints, collected by Jean Bolland and others, Acta sanctorum 
quotquot toto orbe coluntur vel a catholicis scriptoribus celebrantur (reprinted Brussels, 2nd 
edition, 1965). 

11  Seeforexample the edition of the passio of Porphyrios in Ch. van de Vorst, "Une passion 
inédite de S. Porphyre le mime,” AB 29 (1910): 258-267. 
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One example from this last category is the martyrdom account of a single 
actor, mentioned above, entitled Martyrdom of a Mime and attested in Vati- 
can MS Syriac 161. This story bears similarities to the expansive Martyrdom of 
the Mimes.? The dating of Vat. sir. 161 is difficult. Only the final martyrdom 
account contained in the manuscript, the story of ISo'sabran, can be assigned 
to a particular author, Catholicos of the Church of the East I$o'yab 111 (in office 
650 to ca. 657/658). Stephen and Joseph Assemani characterized the relevant 
manuscript as “very old" (pervetustus).? Sebastian Brock has dated Vat. sir. 161 
to the ninth century on the basis of paleographical criteria. With the usual 
caveats, one may conclude that the Martyrdom of a Mime may have been a 
part of a collection assembled in the second half of the seventh century. If so, 
it may antedate this collection. The lack of other relevant accounts of mimes 
hinders tracing the development of this subgenre. Further support for the plau- 
sibly late antique familiarity of Syriac-speaking audiences with this subgenre of 
martyrdom literature comes in the form of fifth-century manuscript evidence. 
The earliest manuscript that is available for the Syriac recension of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Philemon and Apollonius, a martyrdom account that has its origins 
in Greek and features Philemon, a flute player, is BL Add. 17204, which William 
Wright dated on paleographical grounds to the fifth century. Traditions about 
the martyrdom of stage actors and entertainers then are at home in the Syriac- 
speaking milieu as far back as late antique times and clearly from the fifth 
century onward. 


12 A fuller discussion of this relationship between these two Syriac witnesses for the martyr- 
dom of a group of actors or mimes is in preparation by the author. 

13  S.E.Assemani and J.S. Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manuscrip- 
torum catalogus. Partis primae, tomus tertius, complectens reliquos codices chaldaicos sive 
syriacos (Roma: Ex typographia linguarum orientalium, 1759), 324: "Codex in 4. membra- 
neus pervetustus, foliis 216. constans, inter Syriacos Codices a nobis e Scetensi Monasterio 
in Bibliothecam Vaticanam inlatus, olim Secundus." 

14 S.P. Brock, “The Earliest Syriac Manuscript of the Martyrdom of Philemon and Com- 
panions; in Ægyptvs Christiana: Mélanges d' Hagiographie Égyptienne et Orientale dédiés 
à la Mémoire du P. Paul Devos, Bollandiste, ed. by U. Zanetti and E. Lucchesi (Cahiers 
d'Orientalisme 25; Genève: Patrick Cramer, 2004), 29-42, here 31. A. McCollum, “The 
Martyrdom of Theonilla in Syriac,’ AB 128 (2010): 312-328, does not comment on the 
manuscript's dating. Sachau, Kurzes Verzeichniss, ix, briefly comments on Sachau Ms 
Syriac 222, without discussion of the manuscript's age. Yet there is no doubt that the 
manuscript evidence of the Martyrdom of a Mime predates that of the Martyrdom of the 
Mimes in the Syriac tradition. 

15  SeeW. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, Acquired since the 
Year 1838. 3 vols. (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1870-1872), 31081. Brock, “Ear- 
liest Syriac Manuscript," 31, follows Wright's dating. 
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3 Mimes and Liturgical Performance 


A mime was a late antique stage actor6 who has little in common with the 
modern pantomime.!” While one thinks of pantomime artists communicat- 
ing through gesture without words, mimes of late antiquity were actors, artists 
of the full range of theatrical expression, including spoken performance. Al- 
though mime performance recreated on the stage commonplace characters 
found in the home and in the marketplace, above all, mimes were comedic 
actors, who lampooned these characters and thereby offered an entertain- 
ing critique of society, its prejudices and conceits. Mime performance clearly 
aimed at producing comic effects and catered to an audience that expected 
comedy and sought to be entertained, often through physical humor, appeal- 
ing to base urges and instincts. 

Beinga detailed account, our martyrdom offers a view onto the perception of 
mimes by wider society and reveals common assumptions about their behav- 
ior on and off stage. In essence, the story is a hagiographical tale, with roots in 
the Greek milieu.!? 

Indeed, Byzantine manuscripts preserve a number of Greek martyrdom 
accounts of a single mime, but there is no story that comes even close to our 
tale, with the exception of the narrative presented in the Syriac Martyrdom of 
a Mime referenced above. In our account the actors performing a farce of the 
Christian sacraments of initiation and communion are irrevocably converted 


16 On the performance of mime in the ancient world, see for instance H. Reich, Der Mimvs: 
Ein Litterar-Entwicklungsgeschichtlicher Versuch. Erster Band, Erster Teil: Theorie des Mimvs 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1903); H. Wiemken, Der griechische Mimus: Doku- 
mente zur Geschichte des antiken Volkstheaters (Bremen: Schünemann Universitätsverlag, 
1972); R.E. Fantham, “Mime: The Missing Link in Roman Literary History,” Classical World 
82:3 (1989): 153-163; and R. Hunter, "Acting Down’: The Ideology of Hellenistic Perfor- 
mance,’ in Greek and Roman Actors: Aspects of an Ancient Profession, ed. by P. Easterling 
and E. Hall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 189—206. 

17 The differences between pantomime and mime emerge very clearly in R. Webb, Demons 
and Dancers: Performance in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2008). See also E. Wüst, “Mimus,” Realenzyklopädie der Altertumswissenschaften 15 (1932): 
1727-1764; E. Wüst, “Pantomimus,” Realenzyklopádie der Altertumswissenschaften 18 (1949): 
833-869; E. Csapo and WJ. Slater, The Context of Ancient Drama (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1995), 369-389; M.-H. Garelli, Danser le mythe: la pan- 
tomime et sa réception dans la culture antique (Louvain: Peeters, 2007); and E. Hall and 
R. Wyles, eds., New Directions in Ancient Pantomime (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2008). 

18 C. Horn, “The Martyrdom of the Mimes, Syriac Ms 75 (Sachau 222): Content and Context,’ 
The Harp 18 (2005): 55-69. 
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into Christians who will bear witness to their faith before a king, who is identi- 
fied as a Goth and the ruler of the city of Oxyrhynchus and who is shown to be 
bent on preventing at least some of the citizens from converting to Christian- 
ity. Yet the city clearly was not without a Christian presence, neither historically 
nor from the literary perspective of the martyrdom account of the mimes.!? If 
one takes the reference to Oxyrhynchus at face value, one may bring to the table 
the varied evidence, including papyri and historical narratives, which shows 
that at the latest from the second half of the third century on, this Egyptian 
town was home to an organized Christian presence, comprising even a church 
hierarchy that included a bishop and an amazingly great number of ascetics 
and monks.?? Also the Oxyrhynchus of our narrative has a bishop, who plays 
an important role at the start of the story. The presence of a Christian bishop 
in a city that is, in the early parts of the narrative, presented as if it were with- 
out Christians is likely a literary anachronism created to serve specific narrative 
goals: the bishop’s role is to complete the sacraments of initiation for the mimes 
who have been baptized, and to assist in baptizing the remaining mimes. 

Thrown into prison, the mimes turn their cell into a heavenly cathedral. 
Since they are deprived of food and water, an angel comes to give them heav- 
enly fruits to prepare them for their gruesome path to perfection. Along the 
way, they convert all whom the evil king sends to pull them from their faith, 
whether through persuasion, torture, or seduction. The senators, soldiers, pros- 
titutes, musicians, and bathhouse attendants all become captivated through 
the miraculous healings of the mimes effected in the name of Jesus. One by 
one, the king dispatches his Christian attendants to their Lord with behead- 
ings and torture. 


19 L.H. Blumell and Th.A. Wayment, eds., Christian Oxyrhynchus: Texts, Documents, and 
Sources (Waco, Tex.: Baylor University Press, 2015), 7, evaluate and summarize the state of 
scholarship and conclude that claims to first-century evidence for a Christian presence at 
Oxyrhynchus are “sensational,” “not persuasive,’ and “smack [...] of special pleading” and 
that the finds of fragments of canonical and non-canonical gospels can be dated paleo- 
graphically to the second century. They agree with the perspective that from the middle 
of the third century onwards, the presence of Christians is supported by documentary 
papyri. On the latter, see also earlier on the summary in A.M. Luijendijk, Greetings in the 
Lord: Early Christians and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (Harvard Theological Studies 60; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2008), 19. 

20 See Historia monachorum in Aegypto (ed. A.-J. Festugière, Historia monachorum in 
Aegypto: édition critique du texte grec [Subsidia hagiographica 34; Bruxelles: Société des 
Bollandistes, 1961], 41-43); and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, discussed for instance in Lui- 
jendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 81-151, who suggests (100) to recognize in the “beloved papa 
Sotas” (P.Oxy. 36.2785, lines 1-2) the first known Christian bishop of Oxyrhynchus. 
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Of special interest in this story is the role of prostitutes, who are a counter- 
part to the mimes.?! Sent to entice the mimes to break the monotony of their 
prison stay with a wild orgy, the women experience a fearsome miracle of fire. 
Rejecting their previous profession and observing strict chastity, these women 
are miraculously saved from the king's attempts to defile them with a mass 
rape at the hands of young soldiers. Each time, the women are saved through a 
miraculous intervention involving smoke and sand that blind their assailants. 
The first group of forty soldiers is convinced of the truth of their religion and 
agree to join the women in witnessing unto death. In what must be the only 
scene of mass transvestitism among saints in any Christian hagiography, the 
fourteen women and an equal number of soldiers appear before the king in 
each other's clothing.?? The king, shocked and embarrassed, orders the deaths 


21 C. Horn, "Women, Prostitution, and Violence in the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes, in 
Syrien im 1.—7. Jahrhundert nach Christus: Akten der 1. Tübinger Tagung zum Christlichen 
Orient (15.-16. Juni 2007), ed. by D. Bumazhnov and H.R. Seeliger (Studien und Texte zu 
Antike und Christentum 62; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 1112143. 

22 For discussion of the phenomenon of transvestitism that involves women changing into 
men in their outer appearance in early Christian texts, S.J. Davis, "Crossed Texts, Crossed 
Sex: Intertextuality and Gender in Early Christian Legends of Holy Women Disguised as 
Men,” JECS 10.1 (2002): 1-36, is helpful. M. Doerfler, “Coming apart at the Seams: Cross- 
dressing, Masculinity, and the Social Body in Late Antiquity,’ in Dressing Judeans and 
Christians in Antiquity, ed. by A. Batten, C. Daniel-Hughes and K. Upson-Saia (Burling- 
ton, Vt.: Ashgate, 2014), 37—51, studies male cross-dressing as discussed by Ambrose of 
Milan. In this account, one is reminded of the saliae virgines, the Salian Virgins, who may 
have been men dressed as women as part of an initiation ritual, as recounted in Sextus 
Pompeius Festus; see H.S. Versnel, Inconsistencies in Greek and Roman Religion: Transi- 
tion and Reversal in Myth and Ritual (Studies in Greek and Roman Religion 6.2; 2nd ed; 
Leiden: Brill, 1994), 158. Of interest is that Festus calls these virgins ‘hired’ Would this 
imply that the Salian brothers were playing the role of virgins who were purchased to 
become prostitutes? The complementary side of transvestitism that involves male fig- 
ures dressing in female garb or otherwise availing themselves of forms of expression 
more customarily identified with women has been examined as well. For a recent dis- 
cussion of the polemical purchase of discussing this phenomenon in ancient Christian 
settings, see for instance A. Eppinger, "Hercules cinaedus? The Effeminate Hero in Chris- 
tian Polemic,” in TransAntiquity: Cross-Dressing and Transgender Dynamics in the Ancient 
World, ed. by D. Campanile, F. Carlà-Uhink and M. Facella (Routledge Monographs in 
Classical Studies; London: Routledge, 2017), 202-214. Significant aspects of the relevance 
of transvestitism specifically in the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes have been explored 
most recently in A.-E. Hampel, “Gender-Crossing im 'Martyrium der Mimen’: Eine Kleider- 
tauschszene im Kontext von Geschlechtertransformation und Geschlechtertranszendenz 
in der Vorstellungswelt des frühen Christentums,’ Hausarbeit im Seminar “(Virtuelle) 
Unterhaltungskulturen im Gesprách: Das Theater, Syrische Hagiographie und das Inter- 
net” Martin-Luther-Universitát Halle-Wittenberg, Halle an der Saale, Wintersemester 
2016/17 (unpublished). 
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of the men. Thus begins the long series of confrontations between the mimes 
and the former prostitutes that culminates in a final duel of wits capped by a 
spectacular scene of apocalyptic imagery.2? 

All this excitement and entertainment is made possible in the story through 
the self-activating power of the Christian sacraments, initiated and made real 
through the recitation of formulations taken from or reminding one of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Christian tradition. It is worthwhile then to explore 
more closely how this martyrdom text witnesses to the performative power of 
Biblical recitation. Here one notes that the contextual setting of this Biblical 
recitation is thoroughly liturgical. The Martyrdom of the Mimes features scenes 
that contain liturgical elements in several places, for instance, a mass baptism 
in the public bath. However, these liturgical components occur most densely 
in the first quarter of the text, which narrates the process of conversion of the 
core of the group of the mimes. 

A first liturgical scene (fols. 465") takes place on stage. The text proposes 
to present "the greatness of the practical deeds of the clergy, the ritual of the 
church, and the perfection of martyrdom” (fol. 465", end of page). Thus, it 
describes how the actors established a church building on stage, affixed to it 
a cross, erected an altar and a baptismal font. Concluding their preparations, 
they appointed from among themselves a group of members of the clergy, 
comprised of deacons, a priest, acolytes, and a bishop as their leader. They 
chose the mime Glykos to play the role of the bishop, leading the community. 
He seated himself on the throne which they had set up at an elevated posi- 
tion on stage. We learn that these mimes appointed to liturgical offices were 
selected because of the beauty of each one's face (sax maws, b-hezweh 
Sapptra; fol. 465”). Then as now, the beauty of the actors was part of the draw for 
the audience, helping to guarantee the success of a play on stage. Against the 
background of other ancient audiences' judgments concerning the beauty of 
entertainers, either with regard to the roles they played or in reference to their 
physical beauty, one might consider that Glykos might have been selected for 
the leading ecclesiastical role in this martyrdom's set-up, because of the sexual 
attraction his physical beauty exuded.7^ After all, a group of attractive pros- 


23 For further details on the function of the prostitutes in this martyrdom account, see Horn, 
"Women, Prostitution, and Violence." 

24 D. Braund and E. Hall, “Gender, Role and Performer in Athenian Theatre Iconography: 
A Masked Tragic Chorus with KALOS and KALE Captions from Olbia," Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies 134 (2014): 1-11, discuss several cases of depictions of entertainers that are 
accompanied by varying inscriptions of the adjective xaA6ç ("beautiful") and found on 
roughly fifth-century BCE Athenian vases. The authors emphasize (p. 7) that the adjective 
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titutes also have a major role to fill in this story. In addition, the reference to 
Glykos' beauty could also be understood as casting a shadow of transformed 
or distorted masculinity on the bishop's role he was to play. Older evidence 
related to the world of the theater supports that the adjective xaAdg at times 
served to emphasize too effeminate an appearance of a male figure.25 Three 
further mimes in the Martyrdom of the Mimes were appointed to lower eccle- 
siastical offices: the mime Glaucus received the role of the presbyter, Arcadius 
that of a chanter, and Pausaltes that of a deacon. Their friends were assigned to 
constitute those who were to be baptized. 

Initiating the first ritual, the members of the audience began by asking the 
mime who played the bishop to “speak to [them] and instruct [them], what 
the true faith is and what arguments one was able to offer for it and what the 
power of the glory of God is" (fol. 465"). Moreover, the congregation on stage 
articulated their hope to receive an explanation of the coming of the Messiah, 
about whom it was said that he was the Son of God. This exhortation was in 
line with expectations pertinent to the office of the overseer (&ríoxonoc), or 
bishop, already in the first two centuries of Christian history. According to 1Tim 
3:2.6, such a Christian overseer had to be able to teach and have longer-term 
experience with the requirements of the Christian faith, doctrine likely being 
included, so that he might not be overcome by physical and intellectual temp- 
tations. 

In response to the audience's request, Glykos presided over a ritual reading of 
biblical texts. This perhaps unexpected step on the part of the bishop is instruc- 
tive insofar as he did not start delivering a speech, with which he could have 
offered instruction on matters of the Christian faith, but instead initiated the 
celebration of the liturgy. One of the fundamental principles of eastern Chris- 
tian spirituality, lex orandi, lex credendi, or "the rule of how one is to pray is the 
rule of how one is to believe,” is at work here. Through the mime bishop's ini- 
tiative, the truth of what is to be believed was made accessible to his audience, 
both to his fellow mimes on stage as well as to the audience within the story, 
who listened to his words.?6 Yet this truth also came to be available, through 


expresses the audience's satisfaction with the quality of the performance and of the role 
played, not with individual characteristics, physical or otherwise, of the entertainers and 
performers. Yet they also know of other cases (p. 7), where the adjective does reference 
physical beauty and often suggests sexual attraction. 

25 Braund and Hall, “Gender, Role and Performer," 8-9. 

26  Inafurther extension, of course, this truth also came to be available to any reader of the 
text or any other audience, including those who may have been present at a performance 
of the story as a whole. 
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the medium of the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes, to anyone who availed her- 
self or himself of the opportunity to read about or listen to this witnessing 
of how the Christians prayed and more specifically, how they celebrated the 
liturgy, here on stage at least some parts of it. The mime bishop's decision not 
to deliver a sermon but recite Scripture, a decision, which moved the action 
of the play forward, suggests that the text valued the power and influence of 
liturgical performance and the power of the recitation of Scripture within this 
performance in particular as more significant and effective than the rhetori- 
cal presentation of dogmatic content in the form of well-formed speeches that 
teachers or leading administrators might offer. At this point then the text offers 
a very prominent example of a public recitation of Scripture. 

Glykos beckoned the mime chanter, Arcadius, to go up onto the bema and 
sing. The mime Arcadius, intending to make fun of the situation, ascended to 
the bema that had been set up on stage. This bema, a raised platform which 
may have protruded from the front of the stage in the theater, formed an inte- 
gral part of churches in Syria during late antiquity. It was from this platform that 
biblical texts were recited and from here sermons were delivered. Scholarship 
has not only examined the surviving evidence for constructions of the bema 
in Syrian churches, but has also taken note of the geographically rather limited 
spread of this element of church architecture.?" Despite the fact that our story 
is set in Egypt, the reference to the bema as an element of church architecture 
recreated on stage could suggest that the author of the text and the intended 
audience were Syrian.?8 From up on the bema, the mime Arcadius picked up 
an object that looked and functioned like a book. We learn that this book was 
“in the style of the praises of David (mass hard emaa, s, b-tupsä d- 
tesbhata d-dawid)’ (fol. 465"). 

At first glance, the book could have been, or at least might have appeared 
to the audience to be, a psalter, the biblical book of Psalms copied out on 


27 For relevant scholarship on the bema, see for example G. Tchalenko, Églises syriennes à 
béma. 3 vols. (Bibliothèque archéologique et historique 105; Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1979- 
1990); J.-P. Sodini, “Archéologie des églises et organisation spatiale de la liturgie,” in Les 
liturgies syriaques, ed. by F. Cassingena-Trévedy and I. Jurasz (Etudes syriaques 3; Paris: 
Geuthner, 2006), 229-266; E. Loosley, The Architecture and Liturgy of the Bema in Fourth- 
to-Sixth-Century Syrian Churches (TSEC 1; Leiden: Brill, 2012); F. Briquel Chatonnet, “Les 
églises dans les textes,’ in Les églises en monde syriaque, ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet 
(Études syriaques 10; Paris: Geuthner, 2013), 1-40, here 29-30; and W. Khoury and B. Riba, 
"Les églises de Syrie (1v*-v1r* siècles): Essai de synthèse,” in Les églises en monde syriaque, 
ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet (Études syriaques 10; Paris: Geuthner, 2013), 41-84, here 70-74. 

28 Whether it makes more sense to presume that this element was introduced perhaps by a 
Syriac translator who may have intended, perhaps, to add an aura of authenticity to the 
story for a Syriac audience, in Egypt or elsewhere, is debatable. 
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pages bound together for liturgical use. Such psalters in Syriac are old; the 
oldest manuscript witness being Ms BL Add. 17110, copied out at the end of 
the sixth century? If one understands the characterization of the book from 
which Arcadius was said to have read as the description of the book as a whole, 
one could assume that the story that is told in the Martyrdom of the Mimes 
might have required the presence of customs of producing liturgical books that 
emerged no later than the sixth century. This piece of evidence then informs us 
that liturgical elements featured in the story would have rung true to an audi- 
ence at least as early as the sixth century. Yet the further careful reading of the 
text has to remain open for the possibility that the book in question was a lec- 
tionary of the non-Gospel readings for Eucharistic and other liturgical services. 
To be sure, we are not certain whether this text reflects a Byzantine, Egyptian, 
or Syrian liturgical context. However, all three traditions possess a liturgical 
book which contains the readings attributed to apostles, hence its name in 
the Byzantine tradition, Apostolos. It was a practice from an early stage in the 
development of the Christian liturgy to recite one or more Psalm verses before 
the reading from the apostles, just as was done before the reading from the 
Gospel. At some point, the Psalm read before a given reading from the Apostle 
was fixed, and, in some traditions, it became customary to write down these 
Psalm verses before the reading to which they became associated in the Apos- 
tle.3° Whether this is the sort of book which the author of the Martyrdom of 
the Mimes had in mind, with the Psalm verses followed by a reading from the 
Apostle, is unclear. 

Arcadius’ recitation from the “Psalter” on stage consisted of two parts: a sung 
refrain and a selection of five verses: Psalm 119:33, 36-37, and 89-90. He "began 
to sing the refrain (tusan ram aw... om 3x. o, w-sarri [h]wà ... nzam- 
mar [h]|wa b-'onita) in the manner of the ritual of the Christian church, saying 
aloud (as eoe ir tiamo, w-hakkand amar [h]wā b-qalà), ‘Lord, teach 
me the way of your commandments [4667] and I shall keep them (Ps119:33), and 
I shall turn my heart to your witness, and not to images (cf. Ps 19:36-37). You, 
O Lord, are eternal and your word stands in the heavens, and your trustwor- 
thiness is from generation to generation. It is you who fashioned the earth and 
established it (Ps 119:89—90)'" (fols. 465"—4667). In this quote one can discern 


29 Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts, 1116-119, 31236. See also S.P. Brock, “Manu- 
scrits liturgiques en syriaque,” in Les liturgies syriaques, ed. by F. Cassingena-Trévedy and 
I. Jurasz (Études syriaques 3; Paris: Geuthner, 2006), 267—283, here 269. 

30 See F.K. Prafl and M. Petzolt, "Liturgical Books,” in Religion Past and Present. https://dx.doi 
.0rg/10.1163/1877-5888 rpp COM 12127. Consulted online on March 10, 2018. 
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the presence of a “refrain,” Syriac ‘onita, which was sung “in the manner of the 
ritual of the Christian church.” Although the text does not supply any further 
information about the specific text of the refrain, it states that a recitation of 
verses from the Psalms was introduced by way of a sung refrain and that this 
was a customary part of the church's ritual. One might presume then that the 
style of recitation followed the basic pattern of a prokeimenon in the Byzantine 
liturgy according to which the reader or psalmist first chanted a single verse of 
the relevant psalm or song, the choir repeating this verse as a refrain after each 
verse the chanter read aloud. The conclusion of the prokeimenon may consist of 
the psalmist or reader reciting the first half of the initial verse and the congre- 
gation or choir singing or reciting its second half?! While this order of Psalm 
verses in our text does not in detail reflect any particular liturgical tradition, 
the reference in the text to "the manner of the ritual of the Christian church" 
suggests that the reader or audience was familiar with this form of liturgical 
psalmody. 

The text accompanying the five verses from Psalm 119 does not explicitly 
qualify the style of recitation of these verses as singing all of the material to 
be presented. Rather, the text, more plainly, introduces Arcadius' activity as 
"saying" the words of the verses. This characterization, however, is then spo- 
ken of as "singing" when, following the words of the verses from the Psalms, 
"Arcadius had finished singing (x2oy zammar) the Psalm text (3112, mez- 
marana).’ Thus, for the Martyrdom of the Mimes the recitation of the Psalms 
as a text from Scripture that was presented in the course of an imitation of 
the Christian liturgy was a two-part affair, one that combined a recitation or 
declamation of words and one that offered a reading of verses from Scripture, 
or at least paraphrasing Scriptural verses, likely in a style that was recogniz- 
able as singing according to a melody. The selection of verses from Psalm 119, 
which Arcadius is said to have presented here, does not correspond to any of 
the prokeimena that are known from manuscripts that have been studied thus 
far and that are witnessing to the Middle Byzantine Divine Liturgy.?? The same 
holds true for the usage of material from Psalm 138, to be discussed below.?? 


31 Fora more detailed and refined presentation of the recitation of Psalms in the Byzantine 
liturgy, see for instance the discussion in J. Mateos, “La psalmodie dans le rite byzantin,” 
Proche-Orient Chrétien 15.2-3 (1965): 107-126. 

32 Neither Psalm ug here, nor Psalm 138 further below, appear in the repertoire of Byzantine 
prokeimena, which are studied and edited in G. Hintze, Das byzantinische Prokeimena- 
Repertoire: Untersuchungen und kritische Edition (Hamburger Beitráge zur Musikwissen- 
schaft 9; Hamburg: Karl Dieter Wagner, 1973). 

33 Further research concerning the details of Psalm recitation in the liturgy of Syriac-speak- 
ing churches may require adjustments to these findings. 
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Following Arcadius' recitation, the mime Pausaltes, playing the role of the 
deacon, ascended the bema. Likewise, with the intention of ridiculing the cer- 
emony, he opened up a book and pretended to be reading from “the Apostle,” 
Syriac saly slihà. This refers to the collection of apostolic letters of the New 
Testament, and may refer to a bound copy of these, bound together for liturgical 
use. The text Pausaltes read is a pastiche of citations, rather than a continuous 
pericope: “Christ died for us (Rom 5:8, cf. Rom 5:6, 1Cor 15:3), and he gave him- 
self up on our account (cf. Eph 5:2, Gal 1:4). If we die for him (cf. Acts 2113), we 
shall live in his kingdom (cf. 1Thess 2:12)” (fol. 466", see also fol. 468"); “Do not 
defile the spirit of Grace (cf. Heb 10:29) by which you were sealed (2 Cor 1:22, 
Eph 113 and 4:30), and to which you were called, and do not defile your limbs 
with sin, because you have been redeemed by Christ Jesus (Gal 3:13), and by his 
blood you have been ransomed (cf. Mt 20:28, Mk 10:45, 1Tim 2:6, and Heb 9:15)” 
(fol. 466").34 The form of recitation Pausaltes offered was one of reading, and 
clearly not singing, the text that was in front of him. When reflecting on the 
amount of text Pausaltes recited, one observes that the passages were rather 
short. Thus, an actor could simply have recited them from memory and would 
not necessarily have needed to have them in front of his or her eyes for the 
performance. 

The mention of books and their contents in our text as data concerning con- 
temporary liturgics is obscured by artistic license. The text seems to imply a 
Psalter and an Apostle, two books, but this is uncertain. We have the liturgical 
books as they may have existed in that time and place, we have the presenta- 
tion of actors on stage, who may have used one book as a prop, and we have 
the account or story (dus d) of the mimes, itself a work of art, framing the 
narrative that develops and includes elements of a liturgical celebration. Yet it 
is still a fact that the research into liturgical books in late antiquity is not all 
too well developed, as far as Greek sources are concerned, and, with regard to 
Syriac materials, remains completely neglected. Indeed, it is a difficult area of 
research, to be sure, given the uncertainty of finding reliable data with which 
to study the development of the use of such liturgical books. 

In a further development on stage, Pausaltes descended from the bema and 
Arcadius ascended it once more. The text identifies his motivation by stating 
that Arcadius the chanter intended next to sing the alleluia *in accord with the 
ritual that precedes the Gospel" (fol. 4667). Studies of the Christian liturgy and 


34 It remains as a task for further study to explore, whether this set of citations reveals any 
parallels to ancient testimonia collections. Quite like the present selection, these func- 
tioned in contexts of interreligious tensions, as Flavia Ruani observed. 
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the usage of the Psalms in Christian worship indicate that the practice of recit- 
ing "alleluia" in the context of Psalm verses recited before the reading from the 
Gospel reflects an ancient practice.?5 In the Martyrdom of the Mimes, the Psalm 
read before the Gospel reading is Psalm 138, likely not from a Syriac text, but a 
Syriac translation from Greek: “I will confess you, O Lord, with all my heart, 
and before kings will I sing of you, and I will worship in the sanctuary of your 
holiness and I shall praise your name" (Ps 1381-2), and immediately following: 
“Your right hand, O Lord, has hovered over me. O Lord, your mercy is forever, 
and you do not forsake the work of your hands" (Ps 138:7-8), again, a Syriac ren- 
dering of a Greek text or a paraphrase thereof. From this evidence, one could 
assume that the Martyrdom of the Mimes in this instance, where it presents 
Arcadius as intoning the word "alleluia" and reciting verses from the beginning 
and end of a Psalm, points towards such a practice of combining the alleluia 
with material derived from the Psalm. In addition, the fact that Arcadius is said 
to have recited verses from the beginning and from the end of Psalm 138 could 
be understood in two different directions: either that he recited only parts of 
the Psalm in question, or that he recited the whole Psalm, yet the text merely 
offered a summary reference for this. The evidence of Armenian psalmody 
practices, for instance, would counsel against the absolute necessity of assum- 
ing that the whole Psalm was recited. In the Armenian liturgical usage of the 
texts of individual Psalms it happens with some frequency that not a whole 
Psalm, but merely the verses from the beginning and end of a given Psalm are 
sung or recited.?6 However, it is unclear to what extent this reflects a practice 
contemporaneous to the setting of our text, or how widespread this practice 
was outside of Armenia. 

When the mime Glaucus, who played the role of the priest, replaced Arca- 
dius atop the bema, he acted out the reading of a Gospel passage, but here, 


35 Fora study of the range and cycle of melodies of the Alleluia that were or are used in the 
Byzantine liturgy, see for instance Ch. Thodberg, Der Byzantinische Alleluiarionzyklus: Stu- 
dien im kurzen Psaltikonstil (Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, Subsidia 8; Kopenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1966). See Thodberg, 11, for comments on the immediate placement 
in the liturgy. See also R. Taft, The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West: The Origins of the 
Divine Office and Its Meaning for Today (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1986), 27, 32, 
39-41, and 48; and J.P. Amar, “Syriac Strophic Poetry: Intercalated Psalms,’ in To Train His 
Soul in Books. Syriac Asceticism in Early Christianity, ed. by R.D. Young and MJ. Blanchard 
(CUA Studies in Early Christianity; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2011), 3-22, here 3-4. 

36 See the information provided in the Casots'girk', the Armenian lectionary, which beyond 
the references to Scripture passages also writes out, in some instances, the precise texts 
that are to be read or recited. 
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as with the reading from the Apostle, we are offered a collage of quotations 
from and allusions to Matthew, Luke, and John: "Anyone who does not leave 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, and family and clan to take up his 
cross and follow me, is not worthy of me, and is not able to be my disci- 
ple" (Lk 14:26-27); “Do not acquire anything in the world, and set aside your 
treasures where thieves [466] break in and steal" (Mt 6319-20); and "Who- 
ever believes in me shall have eternal life, and whoever does not believe in 
me shall be cast into the outer darkness where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth" (cf. Mt 8:12, 13:42, 13:50, 22:13, 24:51, 25:30; Lk 13:28; Jn 5:24, 7:37-38, 
12:46). 

Given this data, it would be instructive to find a match between any of the 
passages from the Psalms and from the textual references, citations, or allusions 
to the New Testament texts that one encounters in this Syriac narrative and 
any known sets of readings in ancient liturgies as evidenced in lectionaries and 
patristic writings. Indeed, an exhaustive examination of liturgical manuscripts 
and studies might lead to improved results. However, in the context of the 
present study, only a more limited inquiry was possible. The comparison of the 
Scripture passages that could be identified as having been quoted or alluded to 
in the Martyrdom of the Mimes with the evidence of early Syriac lectionaries, 
which Francis C. Burkitt examined, reveals that neither Psalm 119 nor Psalm 
138 appears in these lectionaries that date to the fifth through seventh cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the references to passages from the Pauline Letters 
and from the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John can be lined up with read- 
ings that were featured at quite a range of different liturgical feasts: one notes 
more specifically that Scripture readings that are relevant here were presented 
to the faithful during the mid-Lenten period (Mk 10:32ff. [first week in mid- 
Lent], Jn 71-30 [Wednesday of mid-Lent], Mt 24:3-51 [Thursday of mid-Lent], 
Mt 253-46 [Friday of mid-Lent], Jn 51-29 [Saturday or Sunday of mid-Lent]), 
during Holy Week (Jn 12:34-50 [Tuesday of Holy Week]), on Good Friday (Heb 
9:11-28), at the ablution of Holy Saturday (Heb 1039-39), on the Eve of Easter 
(1Cor151-26; Eph 11—2:22), during the Week of Rest / Bright Week (Rom 5:6 and 
Gal 1:11-2:21 [Tuesday of Week of Rest]; 1Cor 153 ff. and 1Tim 11-245 [Friday of 
Week of Rest]; Rom 5:6—6:23 [Sunday of Week of Rest, morning]), and at the 
Feast of the Ascension (Eph 4:1 and 1Tim 138-326), at the second commemo- 
ration of bishops (1Cor 151-28), at the commemoration of priests (Mt 25:14 ff; 
Mk 10:13), at the commemoration of the Blessed (Mt 25341f.), at the commem- 
oration of the departed (Jn 5:19 ff; 1Cor 15:1-58), at the ordination of priests 
(1Tim 118-416), at the dedication of a church (Heb 91-28), at the dedication 
of a Bar Qyama (Lk 14:25-15:10), at a baptism (Jn 5:1ff.; Eph 4:1), and at a day of 
Rogations (Lk 132 ff.). 
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From such a varied list, itis not readily possible to determine a precise Sitz im 
Leben for the readings presented on the stage in the Martyrdom of the Mimes. 
The relative concentration of the relevant lectionary passages during Lent and 
around Easter on the one hand, and on feasts dedicated to the commemora- 
tion or dedication of different members of the clergy or of persons of special 
rank like the bnay wa-bnat qyama, as well as on the dedication of a church and 
the celebration of baptism on the other hand, fits rather well with the overar- 
ching purpose of the scenes depicted on stage in the Martyrdom of the Mimes, 
namely to present key figures and key moments of consecration in the life of 
the one who becomes a member of the Christian church and in the life of the 
Christian church as a whole. The scope of the Scripture readings then that one 
encounters in the Martyrdom of the Mimes corresponds well with the presen- 
tation of the central elements of the life of the church, centering on the feast of 
the death of Christ, the individual person's preparation for it during a time of 
fasting and prayer, and the readiness to commit to a special life of dedication as 
a Christian, either more generally as a baptized Christian, or as one dedicated 
to the service of God and the church in a particular rank or office. The recita- 
tion of Scripture in the Martyrdom of the Mimes therefore skillfully manages to 
focus and center what one may regard as the essence of the Christian message 
and faith and practice. It is telling that the scene of baptism with water and of 
anointing with oil follows consequently upon the readings which the church's 
liturgy employs for the time of preparation for Easter during Lent and Easter 
itself. 

Following this recitation of Scripture passages and of several of their vari- 
ants, Glaucus descended from the bema and the mime Glykos, in the role of the 
bishop, approached. It is not clear whether Glykos likewise ascended the bema 
or sat down on a lower level in order *to expound and instruct the audience" 
(fol. 466"). First, he blessed the audience with the words, "May the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ shine upon you forever and ever, Amen,” to which the whole 
city was said to have responded, "Amen." Next, Glykos delivered a sermon, in 
which he expounded in detail the essentials of the Christian faith, employing 
a summary that contained many of the important elements of the Christian 
creed. As if merely jokingly, the spectators in the theater gave acclamations to 
the bishop's speech. Although the audience seemingly did not intend this to 
occur, the text notes that the hearts of four thousand people from among the 
crowd in the theater were moved and were, as the Martyrdom of the Mimes has 
it, “in truth filled with faith and with the truth through Glykos' words" (fol. 467°), 
so that they requested, seemingly again merely jokingly, to receive baptism on 
stage. When one of the theater's cisterns had been transformed into a baptismal 
font, the mime Glaucus took a horn with oil, while the deacon Pausaltes “pro- 
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claimed the [appropriate baptismal] prayer according to the [baptismal] ritual 
of the church" (fol. 467"). Then the mime Glykos, the bishop, had each one 
approach individually, marked her or him with the sign of the cross, poured oil 
over her or his head, and baptized him or her in the water of the baptismal font, 
saying, “I baptize you in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
for the healing of your bodies, the forgiveness of your sins, the remission of your 
debts, and the sanctification of your souls, so that you will become temples of 
the Holy Spirit, and become worthy of the bridal chamber of the Kingdom of 
Heaven forever and ever, Amen" (fol. 467"). Coming up from the waters, the 
newly baptized received the sign of peace from Glykos, meaning the kiss of 
greeting on the cheek as common in the Mediterranean, were dressed in white 
garments, and were told by Glykos that their sign was near, as the Christians 
used to say. With this, Glykos brought them to the cross. They “kissed it and 
touched the parts of their bodies and their eyes [that is, their forehead] with it" 
(fol. 467"). With this ceremony, the performance of the Christian liturgy of the 
word and the ritual of baptism had been completed. 


4 Conclusion 


The Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes is a long and detailed text. The extensive 
ritual of the liturgy of the word, examined here in combination with the rit- 
ual of baptism and to be studied more closely elsewhere;?" is only part of the 
evidence for the reenactment of liturgical celebrations and other significant 
Christian rituals which are found in it. However, for a consideration of the text's 
presentation of the usage of Scripture and Scripture-related passages in acts of 


37  Thedetails pertinent to the baptismal ritual are relevant, for instance, for questions per- 
taining to the dating and provenance of the text and its traditions. The ritual of baptism 
featured in the Martyrdom of the Mimes points to early traditions that underly this part 
of the text, given that the scene includes only a pre-baptismal anointing. See for instance 
S.P. Brock, "The Transition to a Post-Baptismal Anointing in the Antiochene Rite," in The 
Sacrifice of Praise: Studies on the Themes of Thanksgiving and Redemption in the Central 
Prayers of the Eucharistic and Baptismal Liturgies in Honour of Arthur Hubert Couratin, 
ed. B.D. Spinks (Rome: C.L.V. Edizioni liturgiche, 1981), 214-225; and B. Varghese, Les onc- 
tions baptismales dans la tradition syrienne (CSCO 512, Subs. 82; Leuven: Peeters, 1989). The 
motif of the bridal chamber as an evocation of the heavenly kingdom moreover may sug- 
gest West Syrian origins. See S.P. Brock, "Some Distinctive Features in Syriac Liturgical 
Texts,” in Worship Traditions in Armenia and the Neighboring Christian East: An Interna- 
tional Symposium in Honor of the goth Anniversary of St. Nersess Armenian Seminary, ed. 
by R.R. Ervine (Avant: Treasures of the Armenian Christian Tradition 3; Crestwood, NY: St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2006), 141-160, here 148. 
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public performance this material is significant. Although it has not been pos- 
sible to match up the Scripture passages and allusions to Scripture in the text 
with specific days or liturgical celebrations in a given year, the message, which 
the recitations of Biblical texts and allusions convey, clearly addresses as main 
topics God's commandment and witness, Christ's death and the death of the 
believer with Christ, the reception of the Spirit, of mercy and grace from God, 
the turning from sin and striving for purity, the worship that is due to be pre- 
sented to God, and the necessity of the believer to separate herself or himself 
from the bonds to family and the world, with all its possessions, in order to 
be able to reach salvation and eternal life. This Biblical recitation leads up to 
and interprets the celebration of baptism as the core of the liturgy lampooned 
on stage. Without the experience of the baptismal liturgy and its interpreta- 
tion through reciting Scripture and its message, there would have been neither 
martyrdom nor the ensuing conversion of Oxyrhynchus and the fall of its king. 
Sacramental ritual essentially depends on Biblical recitation to empower those 
who experience the ritual to have the spiritual strength to act out in their lives 
how they as new Christians are supposed to live. Moreover, the passages from 
the Scriptures that are presented in the readings are selected to convey a clear 
message of worshipping God, receiving strength and support from God, and 
being ready to separate from the world. With the content and mode of delivery 
of this message, our text conveys that the liturgical selection is the essential and 
necessary guide to the interpretation of the Biblical recitation. Without it, the 
impulse and motivation to action that might arise from one's experience of the 
sacraments, even if a given sacrament, as in our story, is presented as being per- 
formed publicly on stage and merely for purposes of mocking the sacrament, 
could have missed to produce results that supported the Christian cause. It is 
the word of the sacred text which gives the performance its power. The words 
of Scripture performed liturgically, even in mocking, articulate and at the same 
time effect that actors become Christians willing to accept martyrdom. Thus, 
the text connects intimately with one another the ritual of baptism and the 
Christian witness of the martyr through the instrument of Biblical recitation 
performed in the liturgy?? Through the performance of recitation then, the 
truth of the ritual action and the truth of the life of the performer become 
actionable. 


38 Whether any conclusions pertaining to the dating of the story can be drawn from the close 
connection between baptism and martyrdom remains to be explored elsewhere in greater 
detail. That the perspective of baptism as martyrdom is a somewhat later interpretation 
in early Christian sacramental theology has been argued in G. Jeanes, “Baptism Portrayed 
as Martyrdom in the Early Church," Studia Liturgica 23 (1993): 158-176. 
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The analysis of excerpts from the Martyrdom of the Mimes could show that 
Syriac literature preserves significant evidence for the existence of a subgenre 
of martyrdom texts that concentrate on martyrdom accounts of actors, in 
which the performative use of Scripture in contexts of public recitation medi- 
ates between performance and divine presence. Our text is a witness to the 
shape of important parts of the Christian liturgy in the transition between 
late antiquity and the Middle Ages, particularly with regard to the pairing of 
Psalm verses with readings from the New Testament. The particular setting of 
the Martyrdom of the Mimes is that of a text that arises from the world of the 
theater and public entertainment and that even features this world of enter- 
tainment as a topic within its own storyline. That the pleasures of the senses 
did play a special role in this world is supported even from the text itself, which 
highlights that some actors were chosen for particular roles because of their 
physical beauty and attraction. What pleased the senses of the audience was 
to be given preference, one presumes. One might have expected then that 
the sung recitation of texts, if any actors with suitable and beautiful voices 
were to be had, likewise would have added to heightening the audiences plea- 
sure. 

Against such an expectation it is noteworthy to observe how little space 
sung recitation of relevant Scripture verses from the Psalms takes up in those 
scenes in the text that feature the imitation of liturgical celebrations. One 
might understand this limited use of singing in the text as an indication of the 
verisimilitude of the liturgical reenactment. The text offers an authentic wit- 
ness to the shape of the basic elements of the Christian liturgy of the word. 
There is far less detail lavished on the performance of baptism. At the same 
time, the text claims to witness authentically to the form in which Scriptural 
texts were performed in the liturgy in public or at least quasi-public settings. 
The material from the Martyrdom of the Mimes invites further scrutiny and 
attention. Clearly, it is of relevance as a witness to the aesthetic dimensions 
of the Christian liturgy. While the first part of the story provides the scholar 
an opportunity to observe the performance aspects of biblical recitation, the 
further development of the story, which ultimately ends with the martyrdom 
of the actors, provides one with a perspective on the potential impact of the 
power of such a performance of sacred Scriptures at the intersections of the 
aural and visual realms. 

Finally, the Syriac Martyrdom of the Mimes, discussed here more exten- 
sively, and the Syriac Martyrdom of a Mime, addressed more briefly, witness 
to ambivalences and conflicts in communities about the appropriate relation- 
ship between performances of liturgical actions and the usage of public spaces, 
including the visual, aural, and oral spheres. The story lines place on display 
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some of the efforts of public authorities to disabuse Christians of their control 
over the execution and interpretation of their liturgical rituals and how they 
enact them in practical ways. Given that the earlier manuscripts that witness 
to these text traditions date to the ninth century, with a reasonable possibility 
that the stories contained in the manuscripts might go back even earlier, to the 
seventh century, the question arises whether the particular cases of the Syriac 
martyrdom narratives of mimes may in fact address not only or primarily inter- 
nal Christian tensions, but rather conflicts or points of contention between 
Christians and early Islamic authorities concerning Christian liturgical spaces 
and rituals. A fuller investigation of this dimension of the text, however, has to 
remain a task for a future study. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Syriac Life of Mar Yaret the Alexandrian: 
Promoting the Cult of a Monastic Holy Man in 
Early Medieval Mesopotamia 


Sergey Minov 


Hagiographical writings preserved in Syriac constitute a considerable and 
diverse corpus that offers a rich trove of information for students of late antique 
and medieval Middle East.! However, as Sebastian Brock pointed out more than 
a decade ago,? this body of literature is somewhat neglected by scholars. While 
several significant contributions to this field of Syriac studies have been made 
since the time of that remarque, there are still several subsets of texts within 
Syriac hagiographical corpus that remain understudied. 

Onesuch overlooked group of texts is the corpus of monastic hagiographical 
works related in one way or another to the figure of Awgen. At the center of this 
corpus stands the Life of Mar Awgen. This hagiographical composition, written 
originally in Syriac, describes the life and deeds of Awgen (a shortened Syriac 
form of the Greek name "Eugenios"), a semi-legendary founder of monasticism 
in Northern Mesopotamia.? Allegedly active during the fourth century, Awgen 
is said to be born and begin his monastic career in Egypt, but soon relocates 
to Mesopotamia, accompanied by a group of 7o disciples, and settles in the 
vicinity of Nisibis. Unfortunately, so far, this composition has received far less 
scholarly attention than it deserves.^ For the time being, the most thorough and 


1 Foran overview, see S.P. Brock, "Syriac Hagiography, in ARCBH 1:259-283; A. Binggeli, ed., 
L'hagiographie syriaque (Études syriaques 9; Paris: Paul Geuthner, 2012). A useful online 
resource is Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca Electronica, accessible at http://syriaca.org/ 
saints/index.html. 

S.P. Brock, "Saints in Syriac: A Little-Tapped Resource," JECS 16.2 (2008): 181-196, here 181. 
For Syriac text, see AMS 3:376-479. For an English translation of Bedjan's text, see E. Aydin 
and A. Garis, Das Leben des Heiligen Augin / The Life of St. Augin (Die Werke der Heiligen und 
Mártyrer; Glane: Bar Hebraeus Verlag, 2012). 

4 Acritical edition of Awgen's Life is a long overdue desideratum. The only substantial discus- 
sion of its textual tradition and date is A.P. Dyakonov, “Kt ucropiu cupiäckaro ckasanis o 
cs. Map-Esrenxb, Xpucmiancxiit Bocmoxs 6.2 (1918): 107—174. For a discussion of the figure of 
Awgen and its historicity, see also J.M. Fiey, "Aonés, Awun, et Awgin (Eugène) aux origenes 
du monachisme mésopotamien,’ 48 80 (1962): 52-81; F. Jullien, “Aux sources du monachisme 
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well-argued discussion of its date remains that of Aleksandr Dyakonov, who 
convincingly argued that a version of the Life of Mar Awgen was in existence 
no later than the sixth century. 

Since no other ancient source confirms his existence, most scholars agree 
on the ahistorical character of Awgen as he is represented in his Life. It would 
be a mistake, however, to underestimate the importance of this text as a foun- 
dation myth of Syriac monasticism in late antique Northern Mesopotamia. Its 
influence can be inferred from proliferation from the seventh century on of Syr- 
iac hagiographical works that celebrate monastic holy men, whose legitimacy 
derives from their connection to Awgen, either as his immediate disciples or 
as being inspired by his example. In this article, I would like to contribute to 
our understanding of this aspect of monastic hagiographical creativity in early 
medieval Mesopotamia by presenting and discussing one of the compositions 
that comprise the corpus of lives of Awgen's disciples and followers, the Life of 
Mar Yaret the Alexandrian (hereafter referred to as the Life). 

The Life is a hagiographical composition written in Syriac and devoted to 
the life and accomplishments of a monastic holy man, who was supposedly 
active in the region of Bet ‘Arbayé in Northern Mesopotamia. Until recently, this 
work has received almost no attention from scholars interested in the history 
of Syriac monasticism. One of the reasons for such neglect is that the original 
Syriac text of the Life is still unpublished, and no translations of it into any Euro- 
pean language exists so far.6 So far, students of Syriac literature could become 
familiar with its content mostly through a brief French paraphrase, accompa- 
nied by several excerpts in Syriac, made more than a century ago by Francois 
Nau.’ In addition to that, an English paraphrase of the Life has been provided 
by Dale Johnson in his account of the Syriac monasticism on Mount Izla in Tür 


oriental: Abraham de Kashkar et le développement de la légende de Mar Awgin,” Revue de 
l'histoire des religions 225.1 (2008): 37-52. 

5 See Dyakonov, “KE ucropin cupiiickaro cKasanis, 132-143. 

6 Among translations of the Life into modern languages, one should mention the Arabic one, 
made by Addai Scher. See A. Scher, Kitab sirat ashar Suhada’ al-Masriq al-qiddisin. 2 vols. 
(Mossoul: Imprimerie des pères dominicains, 1900-1906), 2:265-275. This translation was car- 
ried out based on one of the manuscripts of the Life kept in the church of Notre Dame des 
Semences in Alqosh, according to J.M. Fiey, Nisibe, métropole syriaque orientale et ses suffra- 
gants des origines à nos jours (CSCO 388, Subs. 54; Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1977), 
171, n. 53. 

7 F. Nau, “Résumé de monographies syriaques: Barsauma, Abraham de la Haute Montagne, 
Siméon de Kefar ‘Abdin, Yaret |’ Alexandrin, Jacques le reclus, Romanus, Talia, Asia, Panta- 
léon, Candida, Sergis et Abraham de Caëcar” noc 11, 8 [18] (1913): 270-276, 379-389; 9 [19] 
(1914): 113-134, 278-289, 414-440; 10 [20] (1915-1917): 3-32, here 432-440. 
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‘Abdin.® The present author has recently published the Syriac text and English 
translation of Sections 10-13 of the Life, containing the account of a conflict 
between Yaret and the Jews in the city of Nisibis.? 

In what concerns the textual tradition of the Life in Syriac, its text appears 
in no less than fifteen manuscripts,!? the earliest two of which were produced 
during the last decades of the twelfth century by West Syrian scribes: Damas- 
cus, Patriarcat syr. 12/17 (1178/79), and BL Add. 12174 (197). There also exists a 
Christian Arabic version of the Life, one specimen of which is preserved in the 
library of St Mark's monastery in Jerusalem." There can be little doubt that it 
was translated into Arabic from Syriac. 

At present, I am preparing a critical edition of the Syriac version of the Life. 
While this work is still in progress, I would like nevertheless to make its text 
available to scholars, to facilitate research into this work, as well as into the 
hagiographical corpus related to Awgen. In the following discussion of the Life, 
I rely upon the preliminary edition of its Syriac text, based on its two oldest 
manuscripts, which I provide in Appendix, together with an English transla- 
tion. 

In what follows, I am going to provide an overview of the content of the Life, 
which will be accompanied by a close examination of the narrative's intertex- 
tual background and analysis of its monastic agenda. At the conclusion, I will 
offer some preliminary observations on possible date and milieu of the work, as 
wellas a concise survey of what is known about the development of the saint's 
cult. 


1 Narrative Outline of the Life 


The overall narrative of the Life could be divided into four main parts: (1) 
description of the childhood and of the beginning of Yaret's monastic career 
in Egypt; (2) account of the journey of the young monk Yaret to Mesopotamia; 


8 D.A. Johnson, Monks of Mount Izla: Origins of Monasticism in Upper Mesopotamia in the 
4th—6th Centuries (United States of America: [the author], 2004), 126-134. 

9 S. Minov, “Jews and Christians in Late Sasanian Nisibis: The Evidence of the Life of Mar 
Yareth the Alexandrian,” in Irano-Judaica vu: Studies Relating to Jewish Contacts with Per- 
sian Culture throughout the Ages, ed. by J. Rubanovich and G. Herman (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi 
Institute, 2019), 473-505. 

10 See Appendix for the list. 

11 Jerusalem, Saint Mark's Monastery 199 A, fols. 356’-362". For a description, see W.F. Ma- 
comber, Final Inventory of the Microfilmed Manuscripts of the St. Mark's Convent Jerusalem 
(Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University, Harold B. Lee Library, 1995), Roll 3, Item 2, #43. 
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(3) time spent by the holy man in the monastery of Mar Awgen; (4) Yaret's move 
to and conversion of the village of Ragülü, where the holy man stays until his 
death. 

In the first part (Sections 1-6), we are told that the future saint was born 
to a pious couple of Christians, Yustus and Prisqilla, who lived in Alexandria 
in Egypt. After he studied for eight years in the "school of Alexandria," where 
he exhibited a strong predilection for asceticism by fasting, praying and per- 
forming charitable deeds, the young man meets a monk from the monastery of 
Pachomius and, as a result, decides to pursue a monastic way of life there. He 
leaves his parents and departs for the monastery, headed by the abbot John the 
Palestinian, where he stays for three years. At some point, he hears from the 
elder named Antony the story of Awgen, a famous ascetic who was also once a 
member of this monastic community but left Egypt to become the founder of 
coenobitic monasticism in Persia. Inspired by this story, Yaret asks the abbot for 
permission to leave the monastery. When the abbot consents, Yaret takes part 
in the liturgy for the last time and, having said farewell to the brothers, leaves 
the monastery, heading for the East. 

The second part (Sections 7-13) describes Yaret's journey from Egypt to 
Northern Mesopotamia. The saint passes through such cities of the Roman- 
Persian frontier as Harran, Dara, Hesna d-Sarga, and Nisibis. In each of them, 
he performs miracles: in Harran, he stops the outbreak of the plague that was 
killing local children; in Dara, he expels demons from a possessed woman; in 
Hesna d-Sarga, he rebukes a promiscuous woman, demonstrating his ability to 
know "hidden things"; in Nisibis, he gains the upper hand in conflict with the 
local Jews by healing the son of the Persian governor of the city from leprosy, 
and resurrecting the son of the head of the synagogue. 

The third part (Sections 14-20) describes the time spent by Yaret in the 
monastic community, founded by Màr Awgen on Mount Izla, where he con- 
firms his status of holy man by performing miracles. Upon his arrival from 
Nisibis to the monastery, Yaret enters the church where the relics of its founder 
Awgen are kept and prays there. He is discovered and recognized by the sac- 
ristan I$o'dad the Arabian, who has a vision of an angel with a fiery rod standing 
above the holy man. After Yaret confirms his identity to the sacristan, he expels 
demons from the demoniacs gathered in the church. He is then welcomed by 
the rest of the monks, who provide him with a cell to stay and appoint a monk 
named Quryaqos to help him. Summoned by the inhabitants of the nearby vil- 
lage of Ma'are, Yaret faces and defeats the local witch, named Saydu. He under- 
takes, in the company of Quryaqos, a pilgrimage to the mountain, where Noah's 
ark rested after the flood. After that, Yaret and his disciple visit the monastery 
of Mar Aha. On their way there, the saint resurrects a man, killed by a lioness. 
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During their stay in the monastery, Yaret kills the "great dragon," who was trou- 
bling the monks. 

The fourth part (Sections 21-27) is focused on the village of Ragulu, the 
last stage in the life-journey of the holy man. After Yaret and Quryaqos leave 
the monastery of Mar Aha, they go to this village, located in the region of Bet 
‘Arbayé, to convert its inhabitants to Christianity. On their way there, they cross 
the river Tigris miraculously, walking over its waters, and evade the robbers at 
the mountain of Pardün, protected by God. When they arrive at the village, 
Yaret destroys by the power of his prayer the local pagan shrine, causing the 
death of its priests. Enraged, the villagers throw Yaret and Quryaqos into a fiery 
furnace, but God saves them. After the holy man resurrects the dead pagan 
priests, the villagers convert into Christianity and build a large monastery on 
the place of the destroyed idol temple. Yaret and his disciple stay in the vil- 
lage, where the holy man caters to the needs of the local people: he mediates 
conflicts between villagers, heals the sick, and expels demons. As his life nears 
its end, Yaret receives a foreknowledge of his imminent death. He then sum- 
mons local elders to confer his blessing on them and the whole village and 
to give his last instructions regarding the monastery. After the holy man dies 
in peace, he is mourned greatly by the villagers, who deposit his body in the 
monastery's church. Yaret's disciple Quryaqos dies soon afterward, and his body 
is laid next to his master's. Yet, the holy man continues to serve the people even 
after his death, as God's “hidden power" that dwells in his bones continues to 
expel demons and heal the sick. 


2 Intertextual Profile of the Life 


Although the narrative of the Life contains no explicit references to or quota- 
tions from other texts, be that hagiography or works of different genres, one 
can hardly imagine that it was produced in a literary vacuum. Indeed, a close 
reading of the work reveals at once that its author relied on other literary com- 
positions. Analyzing the Life against the background of the previous tradition 
of Syriac literature, translated as well as original, one can distinguish several 
layers of intertextual connections operative in this work. 

Given the Christian identity of the Life's author, it is hardly surprising to dis- 
cover an intertextual layer relating to canonical writings of the Bible, both of 
the Old and New Testament. An example of the former can be found in Sec- 
tion 20, where the holy man faces the "great dragon" that was troubling monks 
of the monastery of Mar Aha. He addresses the monster with the following 
words: "By that word, which bound you in Eden, and made you creep upon the 
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ground, and gave you dust as your nourishment for all the days of your life ...,” 
which are a rephrasing of God's curse against the serpent in Genesis 314. On 
another occasion, in Section 23, we see how during the conflict with pagans, 
which takes place in the village of Ragulu, Yaret and his disciple miraculously 
survive when the villagers throw them into the fiery furnace. This miracle is 
modelled after that of the three Hebrew youths of Babylon from Chapter 3 of 
the Book of Daniel, who were saved by God after having been thrown into a 
fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, the pagan king of Babylon.” 

When it comes to the New Testament corpus, of especial importance for the 
author of the Life are miracle narratives of the canonical Gospels. On the one 
hand, one comes across several explicit references to miracles performed by 
Jesus. For instance, in Section 13, when the holy man prays to Jesus to resurrect 
the dead son of the leader of the synagogue, he evokes two resurrection mira- 
cles performed by Jesus, that of Lazarus (Jn 111-44), and that of the daughter 
of Jairus (Mk 5:22—43, Lk 8:41-56). 

In addition to that, there are cases, typologically similar to that of the mir- 
acle of the fiery furnace mentioned above, when our author models miracles 
performed by Yaret after those of Jesus. Section 8 relates the story of a mir- 
acle performed by the holy man during his visit to the city of Dara. We are 
told that when Yaret approached the city gate, he met there a woman who 
was tormented by the “seven demons” and who attacked random passers-by 
throwing stones at them. Not afraid of her violent outbursts, Yaret approached 
the woman, unharmed by the stones she was throwing at him and expelled 
the demons that were possessing her. As they were leaving the woman's body 
“in the form of hideous Ethiopians,’ a standard description of demons in late 
antique literature,? the demons bewailed their fate, addressing Jesus, by whose 


12 On the great popularity that these biblical figures enjoyed among Syriac Christians, see 
E. Vergani, La verità nella fornace: l'esegesi di Dn 3 nella Chiesa siriaca antica (tesi di dot- 
torato in storia religiosa; Università degli Studi di Bologna, 1996); Ch. Jullien, "Traditions 
croisées sur les trois enfants dans la fournaise (Dan 111),’ Name-ye Iran-e Bastan 121-2 
(2014): 135-152; R.A. Kitchen, "Three Young Men Redux: The Fiery Furnace in Jacob of 
Sarug and Narsai,” SP 78 (2017): 73-84; D. Alibertis, "East Meets East in the Chaldean Fur- 
nace: A Comparative Analysis of Romanos's Hymns and Jacob of Serugh's Homily on the 
Three Children,’ Jesss 18 (2018): 24-41. 

13 See D. Brakke, "Ethiopian Demons: Male Sexuality, the Black-Skinned Other, and the 
Monastic Self” Journal of the History of Sexuality 10.3-4 (2001): 501-535; D.G. Letsios, 
"Diabolus in figura Aethiopis tetri: Ethiopians as Demons in Hagiographic Sources. Lit- 
erary Stereotypes versus Social Reality and Historic Events,” in East and West: Essays on 
Byzantine and Arab Worlds in the Middle Ages, ed. by J.P. Monferrer-Sala, V. Christides and 
T. Papadopoullos (Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 15; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 
2009), 185-200. 
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name the saint was able to expel them. A noteworthy detail of the demons’ 
lament is that they identify themselves as “those seven, whom you (i.e., Jesus) 
had expelled from Mary" (hat msi (03 ated pis ee Àx). 

What we see here is, first of all, a developed allusion to the exorcism per- 
formed by Jesus over Mary Magdalene, described in Luke 8:2. The miracle per- 
formed by Yaret is modelled after the miracle of Jesus. However, this account 
is more than an allusion. The holy man here not only repeats successfully the 
miracle performed by Jesus in an act of imitatio Christi, but defeats the same 
malevolent protagonists who once opposed his master. This narrative strategy 
collapses the chasm between then and now, establishing a tangible connec- 
tion between the present time of the Syrian holy man and the formative time 
of Christian history through the figures of demons, who are not constrained by 
time and aging. 

Another case of intertextual connection to the New Testament appears in 
the following Section 9. After he left Dara, the holy man arrived at the citadel 
of Sarga. As he was taking rest in the shadow of its walls, Yaret was approached 
by a local woman, who began small talk with the stranger, while eyeing him 
“lasciviously” (drett). When the holy man asked her to fetch him water to 
drink, she feigned being offended, claiming that no man ever saw her or dared 
to speak to her. In reply to that, Yaret rebuked her by pointing out that she had 
just spent the night in the company of two young men, and that three others 
were still waiting for her in her house. Astonished, the woman ran to the citadel 
and announced the arrival of the holy man to its inhabitants. 

This story is clearly modelled on the description of the meeting between 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman, found in the Gospel of John (4:4-42). In both 
cases, the male protagonist makes a stop on his journey, during which he asks 
alocal woman for water. In both cases, the woman finds a pretext to refuse the 
request. Finally, in both cases the man gains the upper hand over the woman by 
exhibiting knowledge of her private life and makes her acknowledge his supe- 
rior status: in the Gospel, the Samaritan woman calls Jesus “prophet,” whereas 
in the Life the woman announces Mar Yaret to the people of the citadel as “the 
man who knows hidden things" (dus sa aX). 

Moreover, one can recognize the echoes of the New Testament master narra- 
tive in the assortment of miracles ascribed to the holy man. Most of them have 
correspondence in the miracles performed by Jesus in the Gospels and, later on, 
by his apostles in the Acts. In a similar manner, Yaret heals (the son of the Per- 
sian general from leprosy in Section 12), resurrects (the son of the leader of the 
Jewish community in Section 13, and a man killed by a lion in Section 19), and 
expels demons (from the woman at Dara in Section 8). It might be noted that 
within the Syriac hagiographical tradition that developed around the figure of 
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Mar Awgen, this tripartite ministry was explicitly presented as an indication of 
the continuing legacy of the apostles. Thus, the author of the Syriac Memra on 
Mar Awgen equates the efficacy of the holy man's prayer with that of the apos- 
tles in the following manner: "The prayer of the elder was similar to that of the 
apostles, for it was healing pains, chasing demons, and resurrecting dead.”* 

The mention of Awgen brings us to another essential intertextual layer in 
the Life, one relating to the Life of Mar Awgen. As one turns to the narrative of 
the Life, it becomes apparent that the figure of Awgen plays a crucial role in the 
development of the monastic career of the holy man, although not in a direct 
manner, since by the time Yaret reaches Mesopotamia, the legendary monastic 
leader is already dead. 

The name of Awgen is mentioned for the first time in Section 5. During a stay 
at the Pachomian monastery in Egypt, the first stop on his life-journey, Yaret is 
told about Awgen by a certain monk Antonius, one of the spiritual elders of 
the monastery, who is said to have the ability of “seeing hidden things.” When 
Yaret visits the elder, Antonius informs the young monk that in the future, he 
is going to join “the band of the elder Mar Awgen, the greatest among the ath- 
letes" According to Antonius, Awgen once visited their monastery, from which 
he embarked on his journey to Northern Mesopotamia, accompanied by some 
of its monks, together with whom he established "a monastery on the moun- 
tain which is called Izla of Bet Nahrin, near the city of Nisibis.’ Inspired by the 
elder's account of the “amazing deeds" of Awgen, Yaret asks him for a blessing 
to follow this path. After Yaret receives Antony's blessing and says farewell to 
the fellow monks, he sets out on a long journey to the East, following in the 
footsteps of Awgen. 

The prophecy of Antonius is fulfilled when Yaret arrives at the monastery of 
Mar Awgen and joins its community. In Section 14 it is related that after com- 
ing out victorious from the conflict with the Jews in Nisibis, the holy man leaves 
the city and goes up to what some manuscripts describe as "Mountain of the 
Second Sinai,” that is Mount Izla, where he finally reaches “the monastery of 
the illustrious Mar Awgén.” We are told that at the time of Yaret’s arrival, “the 
illustrious elder has already deceased," and that the monastic community he 
left behind was “without a head and a leader" Upon his arrival, Yaret visits the 
church and the martyrion, where he prostrates himself at the reliquary, con- 


14 rae asia ris canoe cham aid nales nV Rams moo. 
ri casa; ed. Dyakonov, "Ke ucropiu cupiitckaro ckasanis;" 164. According to 
Dyakonov (Ibid., 143-149), the authorship of this Mémra, found in ms. BL Add. 14653, 
fols. 48'—55', should be ascribed to Theodore of Merv (6th c.). 
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taining the bones of Awgen. The holy man remains in the martyrion until the 
time of the liturgy, after which the sacristan discovers him and recognizes him. 

Besides these explicit references to Awgen as a crucial figure in the develop- 
ment of the monastic career of Yaret, there are additional intertextual threads 
that suggest that the author of the Life was acquainted with the Life of Mar 
Awgen, and made use of it to build the plot and shape the image of his protago- 
nist. Thus, in Section 5, where Antonius relates the story of Awgen to the young 
novice Yaret, the elder brings forward as an example of the holy man's spiritual 
prowess the miracle, performed by him in the monastery, "when by his prayer 
he cooled the oven that was raging with fire, and entered and sat inside it as 
if on the cold ground.” A detailed description of the miracle of Awgen cooling 
the oven in the monastery of Pachomius does, in fact, appear in the Life of Mar 
Awgen.5 Apparently, this miracle was regarded as one of the most impressive 
feats of Awgen, as it is often evoked in connection with the holy man. Thus, it 
is mentioned in the summary of Awgen's monastic career provided by Dadiso' 
Qatraya in his Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers,'® in the Book of Gov- 
ernors (6.12) by Thomas of Marga," and some other sources. 

Furthermore, several other miracles performed by Yaret, which likewise do 
not have parallels in the New Testament, are most likely modelled after the 
miracles found in the Life of Mar Awgen. One of such cases is the miraculous 
destruction of the idols in the “Magian” (i.e., Zoroastrian) shrine in the village of 
Ragulu, described in Section 22. A similar story is told in the Life of Mar Awgen, 
where the holy man comes to a pagan temple in the region of Bet ‘Arbayé 
and the local idol falls and shatters in his presence.!? In the Memra on Mar 
Awgen mentioned above, the holy man is extolled as champion over “pagan- 
ism" (e&a935), whereas his disciples are praised as vanquishers of idolatry in 
Mesopotamia: "They spread through our land as messengers sowing peace, and 
rooted out the thorns of idolatry, and sowed truth.”1° 


15 Ed. AMS 3:383-385. 

16 See N. Sims-Williams, “DadiSo‘ Qatraya’s Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers,’ AB 
1121-2 (1994): 33-64, here 44-45. 

17 Ed. E.A.W. Budge, The Book of Governors: The Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of 
Marga A.D. 840. 2 vols. (London: K. Paul Trench Trubner & Co. 1893), 2:635. 

18 Ed. AMS 3:450. 

19 axha meia: rs atone ur ah ma em Yer’ ins as alka 
hras; ed. Dyakonov, "Ks ucropin cupiäckaro cKasania” 163. Cf. also the Life of Mar 
Habib; ed. A.P. Dyakonov, "Cupuiickas zerengia o Map-Xa66n6e yaeunuke Map-Esrena in 
Hseecmua Kaexasckoeo ucmopuxo-apxeonoeuueckozo uucmumyma. Tom 5 (Tndruc, 1927), 
1-42, here 25. 
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Similarly, the miracle performed by Yaret when he restores to life one of the 
monks, who was mauled by a lioness in a forest, described in Section 19, resem- 
bles strongly the miracle found in the Life of Mar Awgen, where the holy man 
resurrects a young boy, killed by alion in a forest near the river Tigris.?? This mir- 
acle is also celebrated in the Memra on Mar Awgen-?! Similar miracles are found 
in the lives of several other holy men from this period and region, arguably, 
under the influence of the Life of Mar Awgen.?? 

Moreover, the miracle performed by Yaret when the robbers, who attack him 
and his disciple Quryaqos at the Mountain of Pardün, are stricken with blind- 
ness, described in Section 21, resembles an episode from the Life of Mar Awgen, 
when the Persian soldiers of King Shapur, who were about to enter the church 
where the holy man and other monks were hiding, are afflicted by the cloud of 
darkness, following his prayer.?? 

There are also instances when, even if miracles performed by Yaret do have 
analogues in the New Testament, closer parallels seem to be found in the Life of 
Mar Awgen. One of such cases is the miracle of Yaret walking over the waters of 
the Tigris in the company of his disciple Quryaqos, during their pilgrimage to 
the site of Noah's ark (Section 18), or on their way to the region of Bet 'Arbaye 
(Section 21). On the one hand, this miracle evokes the Gospels' account of Jesus 
walking on the sea of Galilee (cf. Mt 14:22-34). A more immediate parallel, 
however, comes from the Life of Mar Awgen, where the holy man crosses the 
river near the fortress of Bet Zabday, accompanied by his disciples.?* The feat 
of walking over the Tigris (or other body of water) seems to constitute one of 
the hallmarks of portraying holy men in the late antique and early medieval 
Mesopotamia, as it is attested in many other Syriac hagiographical compo- 
sitions from this period, such as other works comprising the corpus of lives 
of Awgen's disciples?5 the Life of Rabban Hormizd,?$ or the composition of 
Thomas of Marga.? 


20 Ed. AMS 3:437-440. 

21 Ed. Dyakonov, “Kt ucropiu cupiäckaro cKkasanis,” 164. 

22 Cf. Life of Mar Habib; ed. Dyakonov, “Cupuiicxan 1ereugza," 24; Life of Mar Yawnan 8.4; 
ed. AMS1:512-513; Thomas of Marga, Book of Governors 4.19; ed. Budge, Book of Governors, 
2:434. 

23 Ed. AMS 3:454-456. Cf. also a similar miracle in the Life of John the Arab; see S.P. Brock, 
"Notes on Some Monasteries on Mount Izla, Abr-Nahrain 19 (1980-1981): 1-19, here 9. 

24 Ed. AMS 3:448-449. 

25 Cf. Life of Mar Habib; ed. Dyakonov, "Cupuiickas rerenya, 21-22; Life of John the Arab; see 
Brock, “Notes on Some Monasteries,” 9. 

26 Ed. E.A.W. Budge, The Histories of Rabban Hórmízd the Persian and Rabban Bar-'Idtá. 3 vols. 
(Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series 9-11; London: Luzac and Co., 1902), 1113154. 

27 Cf. Book of Governors 4.25, 5.17, 6.15; ed. Budge, Book of Governors, 2:464, 565, 648, 650. 
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The examples of a close intertextual relationship between the Life of Mar 
Yaret and the Life of Mar Awgen are not limited to the representation of the 
saint's miracles. Several other narrative elements of the former find anteced- 
ents in the latter. Thus, in Section 16, we are told that during Yaret’s sojourn 
at the monastery founded by Awgen, the holy man would keep vigils during 
the night, while during the day, he would “carry around a pitcher on his shoul- 
der and give water to drink to wayfarers.” It is hardly a coincidence that the 
author of the Life makes his protagonist engage in this charitable practice after 
he joins the monastic community, whose founder himself introduced it when 
he installed three hundred “pitchers” (pac) alongside the roads and started 
to fill them regularly with water for the sake of wayfarers, according to the Life 
of Mar Awgen.?8 

Another intertextual connection with the Life of Mar Awgen can be found 
in Section 18 that describes the pilgrimage of Yaret and his disciple Quryaqos 
to the place where Noah's ark landed after the flood, referred to as the “Moun- 
tain of the House of the Ark" (sas dusx ral). The tradition of Christian 
pilgrimage to the site of Noah’s ark in the mountains of Corduene goes back 
at least to the fifth century, as shows the testimony of the Armenian histori- 
ographer Pseudo-Faustus of Byzantium, according to whom Jacob, the bishop 
of Nisibis, travels to Mount Sararad in the district of Korduk‘ in order to see 
"the redeeming ark built by Noah" and pray there.?9 In what concerns Syriac 
literature, the Life of Mar Awgen is the earliest source that bears witness to 


28 Ed. AMS 3:390-391. 

29 Epic Histories 111.10; trans. N.G. Garsoian, The Epic Histories Attributed to P'awstos Buzand 
(Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk^) (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 8; Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1989), 77-80. For a discussion of Armenian and Syriac traditions 
regarding the place of the ark's location, see F. Nestle, “Die Auffindung der Arche Noà 
durch Jakob von Nisibis,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 26.2 (1905): 241-243; M. Thierry, 
"Le lieu d'échouage de l'arche de Noé dans la tradition arménienne,” Syria 72.1-2 (1995): 
143-158; M.E. Stone, "Mount Ararat and the Ark,” in Noah and His Books, ed. by M.E. Stone, 
A. Amihay and R.A. Clements (sBL Early Judaism and Its Literature 28; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia: Society of Biblical Literature, 2010), 307-316; M. Lang, “Utopie und mythische Geo- 
graphie—Mesopotamisches Erbe in der syrisch-patristischen Tradition am Beispiel des 
Paradiesesberges und des Landungsplatzes der Arche,” in Akten des 5. Symposiums zur 
Sprache, Geschichte, Theologie und Gegenwartslage der syrischen Kirchen (V. Deutsche 
Syrologentagung), Berlin 14.-15. Juli 2006, ed. by R.M. Voigt (Semitica et Semitohamitica 
Berolinensia 9; Aachen: Shaker Verlag, 2010), 137-153; A. Drost-Abgarjan, “Ararat versus 
Qardu: Noahs Berg in der armenischen und syrischen Überlieferung” in Akten des 5. 
Symposiums zur Sprache, Geschichte, Theologie und Gegenwartslage der syrischen Kirchen 
(v. Deutsche Syrologentagung), Berlin 14.—15. Juli 2006, ed. by R.M. Voigt (Semitica et Semi- 
tohamitica Berolinensia 9; Aachen: Shaker Verlag, 2010), 1-24. 
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the importance of this holy place as a destination for monastic pilgrimage.?9 
Similarly to Pseudo-Faustus, the primary focus of the pilgrimage narrative in 
this work is on the figure of Jacob of Nisibis, who tries to persuade Awgen to 
accompany him in the quest for the relic of Noah's ark. Although the holy man 
declines the request, he assures the bishop of his future success. Embarked on 
the journey alone, Jacob reaches Mount Qardu, where, assisted by an angel, he 
discovers a fragment of the ark and establishes a monastery at the location. 
The bishop brings this relic as a gift to Awgen, who makes from it a cross for 
his cell. The holy man does eventually visit the place of the ark, agreeing to 
Jacob's request to take part in the ceremony of consecration of the newly built 
monastery. The author of the Life reworks the motif of pilgrimage to the site 
of Noah’s ark from the Life of Mar Awgen, adjusting it to his own needs, as did 
some other hagiographers of the lives of Awgen's disciples.?! 

Finally, in the concluding Section 27, we are told that, when the end of the 
holy man's life drew near, Yaret "knew in his soul that the time of his depar- 
ture had arrived," and summoned all monks of his community to instruct them 
for the last time and to bless them. Although such motifs in descriptions of a 
saint's final moments belong to the stock of the most common topoi of monas- 
tic hagiography,*? it should be pointed out, for the sake of completeness, that 
in that respect the Life also stands close to the account of the departure of the 
saint in the Life of Mar Awgen, who likewise is said to have a foreknowledge of 
the time of his death, and gathered his disciples for last instruction and bless- 
ing.33 

The discussed examples demonstrate that the New Testament and, notably, 
the Life of Mar Awgen served as two major sources of inspiration for the author 
of the Life. In what concerns the latter, he not only explicitly places the figure of 
Awgen at the crucial moment in the unfolding of the monastic career of Yaret 
but makes the whole life of his hero mirror that of Awgén to a considerable 
degree. 


30 Ed. AMS 3:435-449. 

31 Cf. Life of Mar Salita; ed. AMS 1:435-437. The mountain of Noah's ark is mentioned in pass- 
ing in the Acts of Mar Qardagh; see J.T. Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh: Narrative and 
Christian Heroism in Late Antique Iraq (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 40; Berke- 
ley, Calif.: University of California Press, 2006), 53. 

32 It appears already in Athanasius’ Life of Antony 89; PG 26:968. For additional examples 
from the Byzantine tradition of monastic hagiography, see Th. Pratsch, Der hagiographis- 
che Topos: Griechische Heiligenviten in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (Millennium-Studien 6; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005), 320-327. 

33 Ed. AMS 3:474-477. 
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There is more work to be done, however, on possible sources used by our 
author, as one comes across some intertextual connections in the Life that, at 
the present moment, are difficult to explain. One such case is the story of a 
conflict between Yaret and the sorceress Saydu that takes place in the village 
of Ma'are;?* described in detail in Section 17. A similar account of the triumph 
of a monastic holy man over the witches in the same village of Ma'are appears 
in the Life of Abba Sallara, another Syriac hagiographical work from the cor- 
pus of the lives of Awgen's disciples. Yet, since the text of this composition has 
not been published yet,?5 nor is there any substantial discussion of its date and 
provenance,’ it is difficult to form a well-founded opinion about direction, in 
which the literary influence between the two works might go. 


3 Message and Purpose of the Life 


As one might expect, an account of the life and achievements of a monk, the 
Life reflects values and concerns of a monastic milieu. To grasp the rationale 
behind this work and decode the message that its author strives to convey, one 
should focus, first and foremost, on its monastic dimension. Besides general 
conventions of monastic hagiography, in accordance with which Yaret is por- 
trayed as an embodiment of such ascetic virtues as fasting, prayer, weeping, 
etc., and his career as that of a permanent struggle against demonic and human 
antagonists, there are several more specific manifestations of monastic back- 
ground in the Life, which allow us to catch a glimpse of the particular milieu, 
in which this work emerged. 

The first step in that direction would be to acknowledge that the Western 
(in relation to Mesopotamia), and more specifically—Egyptian, background of 
Yaret is not an accidental fancy of the author, but an integral part of his strategy 
aimed at affirming his protagonist's status as the holy man, using language and 
imagery relevant for his audience. 

In what one might perceive as a contradiction to his apparently Semitic 
name, the future saint is said to be of Egyptian origin. In Section 1, his birth 


34 On this village, see Fiey, Nisibe, 259-261. 

35 There is only a detailed outline of its content, provided by Brock, "Notes on Some Monas- 
teries,' 12-14. 

36 Andrew Palmer dates it around 670, but without offering any developed argumenta- 
tion. See A. Palmer, "Gegenseitige territoriale Ansprüche der Ost- und Westsyrer im 7./8. 
Jahrhundert im Lichte des Liber Castitatis und dreier unedierter Heiligenviten," Oriens 
Christianus 97 (2013-2014): 24—44, here 24. 
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and upbringing in Alexandria are detailed, while his parents are given distinc- 
tively “Western” names, Yustus and Prisqila. To make Yaret's connection to the 
famous metropolis of Egypt even stronger, the author turns him into a gradu- 
ate of "the great school of Alexandria" (Section 2). Furthermore, the beginning 
of his monastic career is also said to take place in Egypt, in “the monastery of 
Abba Pachomius, where "Antonius the Egyptian" (most likely, a reference to 
Antony the Great) gives him a blessing to move to Mesopotamia (Section 5). 
The Egyptian connection of Yaret is further enhanced through his close associ- 
ation with the figure of Awgen. As has been demonstrated above, the author of 
the Life introduces Awgen explicitly into his narrative, as well as relies heavily 
on the Life of Mar Awgen in his modelling of Yaret's monastic career. In doing 
so, he strengthens credentials of his protagonist by grafting him firmly onto 
the tradition that developed around this key figure in the foundational myth 
of implanting the Egyptian tradition of monasticism in the Syrian soil, that 
became an integral part of the self-image of Syriac monasticism in Northern 
Mesopotamia from the sixth century on. 

These aspects of the representation of Yaret in the Life bear witness to 
the lasting cultural and spiritual prestige exercised by the monastic past of 
Egypt over the tradition of Syriac monasticism in Northern Mesopotamia. This 
influence was fueled not only by dissemination in Syriac of many founda- 
tional texts of Egyptian monasticism, such as works of Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria, Ammonas, Evagrius, or Apophthegmata Patrum, Historia Monachorum in 
Aegypto, and Historia Lausiaca of Palladius but also by real-life contacts, result- 
ing from short- or long-term visits of Syriac monks to the monastic centers in 
Egypt via pilgrimage routes during the sixth and seventh centuries. One might 
recall in that regard the formative journey to the Roman empire of the future 
catholicos Mar Aba I (ob. 552), which included a visit to the “desert of Egypt,” 
according to the Life of Mar Aba.®” Another noteworthy case is that of 'Enaniso', 
the seventh-century East Syrian monk from Adiabene, who spent some time in 
the desert of Scetis, and, later on, carried out a massive project of translation 
into Syriac of several major works of Egyptian monastic hagiography.$8 These 


37 Ed. F. Jullien, Histoire de Mar Abba, catholicos de l'Orient. Martyres de Mar Grigor, général 
en chef du roi Khusro 1°" et de Mar Yazd-panah, juge et gouverneur. 2 vols. (CSCO 658-659, 
Syr. 254—255; Louvain: Peeters, 2015), 9-10 [Syr.], 10-1 [trans.]. 

38 See Thomas of Marga, Book of Governors 2.11; ed. Budge, Book of Governors, 2:175. 'Enani$o?s 
compendium, which comprises Historia of Palladius, Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, 
and Apophthegmata Patrum, enjoyed a considerable popularity among East Syrians; for 
the Syriac text and English translation, see E.A.W. Budge, The Book of Paradise, Being 
the Histories and Sayings of the Monks and Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert by Palladius, 
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were not exceptional cases of monastic mobility between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. ISo‘dnah of Basra, an East Syrian writer from the ninth century, men- 
tions several East Syrian ascetics from Mesopotamia, who travelled to Egypt 
during the sixth and seventh centuries. Some of them, like John of Qangal 
and Gant from Kaëkar, embarked on a pilgrimage tour to Palestine, includ- 
ing a visit to the desert of Scetis.?? Likewise, Abraham of Natpar, who was 
a native of the village of Bet Natpara in Adiabene, went to Egypt and spent 
some time in “the monastery of Abba Pachomios,” after which he returned to 
Mesopotamia.*° 

The emergence in the sixth century of the myth of Awgén’s arrival to the 
region of Nisibis, in which the Egyptian pedigree of Mesopotamian monasti- 
cism is projected back to the axial time of the fourth century, represents a high 
point in the process of maturation of this fascination with Egypt among Syriac 
Christians. The subsequent appearance during the seventh century and later of 
hagiographical works such as the Life and several other monastic vitae, whose 
protagonists are associated with Awgen in one way or another"! constitutes a 
secondary stage in the evolution of this myth of monastic origins. 

Speaking about manifestations of the monastic worldview in the Life, one 
should not pass over the notion of the superiority of monks over laypeople. It 
comes to the fore in Section 23, at the conclusion of the account of the con- 
test between Yaret and the pagan priests of the village of Ragulu. The priests, 
impressed by the miracles performed by the holy man, inquire about his iden- 
tity. When he tells them that he is a Christian, they refuse to believe him on the 
ground that those Christians, with whom they are acquainted, are not able to 
perform such feats. In response to that, Yaret relates that these Christians are 
“drowned in worldly toils,’ whereas he belongs to a different category, called 
“monks” (és), who are “disciples of Christ" (mans esar) and to 
whom Christ grants everything that they ask Him. 

In what concerns the monastic matrix of the Life, of especial interest are 
two instances, in which one can recognize echoes of competition between the 
author’s community and other local monastic communities. One of them is 


Hieronymus and Others: The Syriac Texts, according to the Recension of 'Anán-Íshó' of Béth 
Abhé, Edited with an English Translation. 2 vols. (Lady Meux Manuscript 6; London: 
W. Drugulin, 1904). 

39 Book of Chastity 23, 28; ed. J.B. Chabot, “Le Livre de la chasteté composé par Jésusdenah, 
évêque de Bacrah,” Mélanges d'archéologie et d’ histoire 16 (1896): 1-80, here 13, 18 [Syr.]. 

40 Book of Chastity 43; ed. Chabot, “Le Livre de la chasteté,” 26-27 [Syr.]. 

41 In addition to the Life, one could mention Lives of Habib, Salità, Malke, Ahà, Benjamin, 
Eulogios, Ezekiel of Daquq, Pinhas, and several other texts. A systematic analysis of this 
hagiographic corpus is another overdue desideratum. 
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found in Section 15, describing the arrival of Yäret at the monastery of Mar 
Awgen. When the holy man discovers a group of possessed men, chained and 
locked inside the church, the sacristan I$o'dad informs him that “we (i.e., monks 
of the monastery of Mar Awgen) were not able to heal them.” In response to 
that, Yaret invites him to pray next to the relics of Awgen, which has an imme- 
diate effect, so that demons leave the bodies of their victims at once. A similar 
dynamic can be observed in Section 20, describing Yaret's visit to the monastery 
of Mar Aha. There the holy man likewise faces a challenge that the local monks 
are notable to deal with, namely a “great dragon" that scatters the brothers with 
its breath and prevents them from praying. Once again, Yaret demonstrates his 
spiritual prowess as he approaches the dragon’s lair and kills the monster. 

Both these subplots unfold according to the same scenario: Yaret comes out 
triumphant as he visits a monastic community presented with a challenge, to 
meet which is beyond their spiritual capacity. In the case of the possessed men, 
the spiritual power abiding in the relics of Awgen gets "unlocked" only after 
the prayer of Yaret, and, apparently, not when the monks of his own monastery 
would do so; in the case of the dragon, one might expect that the community 
headed by Mar Aha, a monastic leader characterized earlier as “the head of that 
spiritual band of the followers of the blessed Mar Awgen" (Section 18), would 
be able to handle the monster, —yet, it is only the intervention of Yaret that 
saves the day. What is at stake in both these stories is then the question of who 
is the true heir of the spirituallegacy of Awgen, whose figure is present in both 
narratives, explicitly or implicitly. By drawing a picture of Yaret's spiritual supe- 
riority vis-à-vis the two monastic communities that might feel entitled to hold 
such a claim, the author of the Life reclaims for his hero the authority of a true 
successor to Awgen's charisma. 

In the final analysis, the cultural work performed by the Life must be under- 
stood against the background of the notion of efficacy, in this particular con- 
text—the lasting capacity of the holy man to stand up to the expectations of 
the audience. Abounding with stories of miracles performed by Yaret, the Life 
bears witness to the saint's power—both during his life and, what is even more 
important for its audience, after his death. In the concluding Section 27, the 
author makes the latter point clear, claiming that the holy man "performed 
more miracles after his death than during his life.” As he explains further, the 
reason for that is that God's “hidden power" (ama eM), i.e., Holy Spirit, 
continues to dwell and be powerful in the saints' remains even after their bod- 
ily demise.#2 


42 The notion of God's power dwelling in saints' earthly remains is well attested among 
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These demonstrations of the holy man's efficacy are crucial for understand- 
ing socio-religious dynamics behind the literary work as they constitute a 
rhetorical space, in which the articulate monastic ideology of the Life's author 
meets the silent outside world of Christian "simple believers,” with their mun- 
dane concerns for physical well-being and economic prosperity.^? By carefully 
enumerating in Section 26 miracles performed by Yaret on behalf of people that 
come to him from various localities in the region of Bet ‘Arbayé,*4 the author 
of the Life places the village of Ragulü firmly at the center of this rural network 
while claiming for it the prestigious status of a host for the healing shrine. 


4 Date and Milieu of the Life 


As with many other hagiographic works, it is not an easy task to situate the 
Lifein time and space with certainty. It is difficult to date this composition pre- 
cisely sincethe author not only avoids mentioning any contemporary historical 
events or figures that might help us anchor his work in time, but builds his nar- 
rative on blatant anachronisms. For example, at the beginning of the Life, it 
is related that Yaret was born in the year 503 of the Seleucid era, which would 
correspond to 192 CE. This date, however, cannot be accepted as trustworthy on 
internal grounds. Such dating would, for example, make it impossible for the 
young Yaret to enter a Pachomian monastery since Pachomius established his 
first monastery in Tabennisi between 318 and 323, when our holy man was sup- 
posedly already 126 years old. Furthermore, as a part of his early career, Yaret is 
said to participate in the conflict between Jews and Christians in Nisibis, which 
takes place undera Persian military governor of the city. That would be possible 


Syriac Christians of Late Antiquity. Cf. the following statement in the Canons, ascribed 
to Marutha of Maipherqat: "the bones of the saints are (such) in which the living God 
dwells”; ed. A. Vóóbus, The Canons Ascribed to Marüta of Maipherqat and Related Sources. 
2 vols. (CSCO 439-440, Syr. 191-192; Louvain: Peeters, 1982), 105-106 [Syr.], 88 [tr.]. Cf. 
also reflections of Philoxenus of Mabbug in his Commentary on the Gospel of Luke; ed. 
JW. Watt, Philoxenus of Mabbug. Fragments of the Commentary on Matthew and Luke. 2 
vols. (CSCO 392-393, Syr. 171-172; Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1978), 48 [Syr.], 41- 
42 [tr]. 

43 On the problem of reconstructing beliefs and practices of this group that comprised a 
majority of Christians in the late antique and early medieval Middle East, see J. Tannous, 
The Making of the Medieval Middle East: Religion, Society, and Simple Believers (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2018). 

44 Eight villages are mentioned explicitly: Bet Qadeë, Barqayta, Tayümtah, Sapitbà, Barta, Bet 
Addai, Bet ‘Amar, and Sürbad. 
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only after 363 CE, when, following the defeat of the emperor Julian, this Roman 
city was handed over to the Sasanians as a part of the peace treaty made by 
Jovian. Accordingly, were we to accept the author's date of Yaret's birth, that 
would make him more than 171 years old at that moment. The situation is com- 
plicated further by the fact that there is no literary or archaeological testimony, 
independent of the Life, that would confirm the existence of an ascetic named 
Yaret, active in the region of Bet ‘Arbäye during Late Antiquity or the early Mid- 
dle Ages. 

There is thus not much hope that scholars will be ever able to extract the 
historical Yaret, if he ever existed, from the legendary and highly stereotypical 
character presented by the author of the Life. The only way to move forward, 
then, is to try to contextualize the text itself, even if it can be dated only approx- 
imately and indirectly, by assessing its dependence on other works and analysis 
of its author's agenda. In what concerns the former, it has been demonstrated 
above that the author of the Life almost certainly knew and made use of the 
Life of Mar Awgen. That would point to the sixth century as a most likely ter- 
minus post quem for the work's composition. On the other hand, the earliest 
surviving manuscripts of the Life, dated to the last decades of the twelfth cen- 
tury, provide us with a terminus ante quem. Only future research into other 
works of Awgen corpus, especially the Live of Mar Aha and Life of Abba Sallara, 
combined with a comprehensive analysis of social and religious dynamics in 
Northern Mesopotamia during the early Islamic period, may perhaps provide 
additional information that would help us date the Life with greater precision 
within this broad timespan. 

At the present moment, the period from the seventh to eighth centuries 
seems to constitute the most likely time of the Life's composition. One could 
adduce several arguments in favor of this dating: it was the time when several 
other works comprising Awgen corpus were produced; the absence of concern 
with Islam in the Life, as well as the appearance in the narrative of authentic 
Iranian names and the stories about conversion of Zoroastrians, might suggest 
a somewhat earlier date within the proposed period. Although none of these 
considerations can serve as a definite proof on its own, taken together, they help 
us formulate an initial working hypothesis for establishing a plausible date of 
the Life. 

Determining the geographical provenance of the Life seems, however, to be 
aless challenging task. There is nothing in the Syriac language of this work that 
might make one suspect that it was not composed originally in this language. 
Since the central part of the narrative describes activities of Yaret in the region 
of Bet ‘Arbayé, with particular focus on the village of Ragulu, it may be sug- 
gested with a high degree of confidence that this work was composed in this 
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region and, even more specifically, in this village.4 An additional support to 
that can be found in the fact that the Life's author demonstrates an intimate 
knowledge of this region, as he mentions several rural toponyms and local per- 
sonal names, most of which are not attested otherwise. At the same time, the 
author does not exhibit a great literary sophistication or acquaintance with the 
higher stratum of Syriac Christian culture, as it was cultivated in the school of 
Nisibis or other prominent centers of learning. It appears, then, that it was a 
member of local clergy, most likely a monk, who produced the Life intending 
to promote the cause of a local holy man, whose shrine was situated in the vil- 
lage of Ragulu, and whose fame, apparently, did not spread much beyond the 
network of neighboring communities. 

Finally, a separate problem, which cannot be solved at the present moment, 
is posed by the question of the confessional milieu, in which the Life originated. 
Answering it is made difficult by the absence in the narrative of the Life of any 
explicit confessional markers, as well as by the fact that the Syriac text of the 
work was transmitted by both West and East Syrians, and that Yaret was vener- 
ated as a saint in both ecclesiastical traditions. 


5 The Life and the Cult of Yaret 


The beginnings of the cult of Yaret are outlined in Section 27, in which we are 
told that after the holy man's death on October 27, his remains where placed 
in the church of the monastery, founded by him in the vicinity of the village of 
Ragulu. As a result, the church starts to operate as a healing shrine for “all those 
who were afflicted by the evil spirits." One might assume that the Life had some 
sort of a cultic function and was, for instance, read out during the annual feast 
of the saint at the shrine hosting his relics. While we do not know whether the 
efforts of the hagiographer to promote Yaret's shrine as a cultic center had an 
immediate or lasting effect in the region surrounding the village of Ragulu, in 
the long term they paid off to a certain degree, as there is enough evidence 
demonstrating that the cult of Yaret has succeeded in travelling beyond the 
local confines and spreading through the region of Tur ‘Abdin and beyond. 


45 Located, apparently, to the east of Nisibis but to the west of the river Tigris. At first, Jean- 
Maurice Fiey has situated it between the river Saria and Tigris, and raised a possibility that 
it might be identified with the modern village Gerlo, located twenty kilometers southwest 
of the city of Cizre (medieval Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar); Fiey, Nisibe, 171. Later on, he identified it 
with the village Saf'a and located it on the border of ecclesiastical provinces Bét Zabday 
and Bet ‘Arbayé; J.M. Fiey, Saints syriaques (Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam 6; 
Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2004), 191. 
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Itis difficult to say, however, at which point in time this happened and which 
factors might have helped this process to gain momentum since there is a con- 
siderable gap in our knowledge about the development of the cult of Yaret. So 
far, we have only sporadic evidence of the saint's veneration, which does not 
allow us to form a coherent picture of its spread. Thus, the continuing interest 
in the saint's person could be recognized from a relatively considerable num- 
ber of manuscripts in which the Life is transmitted.^9 The earliest among them 
come from the West Syrian milieu and are dated by the twelfth century, while 
the latest was produced during the twentieth century. 

Asforthe evidence on liturgical veneration of the saint, most of it belongs to 
the late medieval and early modern periods. For example, the commemoration 
of his death on October 27 is well attested through West Syrian martyrologies 
and menologies at least from the fourteenth century.*” From the West Syrian 
liturgical tradition, we also have the text of a "service" (eeeasX) “for Mar Yaret 
of Alexandria," that was, presumably, performed on the day of the saint's com- 
memoration.^? Although there seems to be less evidence on liturgical venera- 
tion of Yaret in the East Syrian tradition, he was by no means unknown among 
East Syrians. As a witness to that, one can mention an Onita-hymn in honour 
of the saint, preserved in ms. Vatican Syr. 89 (16th c.).49 

In what concerns cultic buildings associated with Yaret, besides the original 
shrine that hosted his relics, we know about the existence of at least one church 
dedicated to the saint, although from a much later period. A scribal note and 
colophon found in ms. 7178 Rich. of the Bodleian Library in Oxford bear witness 
to the existence of an East Syrian monastery dedicated to Yaret in the village of 
Dairek in the region of Gazarta, for whose church this liturgical manuscript was 
produced in the year 1545, and from where it was snatched by Muslim brigands, 
who plundered the place in the year 1659.59 


46 See Appendix for the list. 

47 The earliest testimony so far seems to be that of the so-called Martyrology of Rabban Sliba 
(14th c.); see P. Peeters, “Le martyrologe de Rabban Sliba, AB 27 (1908): 129-200, here 
141. Cf. also F. Nau, Martyrologes et ménologes orientaux, I-x111. Un martyrologie et douze 
ménologes syriaques édités et traduits (PO 10.1 [46]; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1912), 64, for mss. 
Vatican Syr. 69 (1547) and Paris syr. 146 (1645), as well as the West Syrian Book of Life in ms. 
Vatican Syr. 39 (1648); S.E. Assemani and J.S. Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 
codicum manuscriptorum catalogus. Partis primae, tomus secundus, complectens codices 
chaldaicos sive syriacos (Roma: Ex typographia linguarum orientalium, 1758), 279. 

48 Cf. ms. Midyat, Monastery of Mor Gabriel 293 (19th c.), fols. 270-295. A digital repro- 
duction of the manuscript is available at the website of HMML project: https://w3id.org/ 
vhmml/readingRoom/view/500662. 

49  Assemani and Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae, 484. 

50 See J. Forshall and F. Rosen, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium qui in Museo 
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Appendix: Text and Translation of the Life of Mar Yaret the 
Alexandrian?! 


The Syriac text of the Life is attested in at least fifteen manuscripts: 

— Alqosh, Notre-Dame-des-Semences, 21, cah. 10, fols. 4 ff.52 

— Alqosh, Notre-Dame-des-Semences, 215, cah. 8, fols. 14 ff.53 

- Birmingham, University of Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 85 (19th c.; East Syr- 
ian), fols. 11772139794 

- Birmingham, University of Birmingham, Mingana Syr. 593 (20th c.; East Syr- 
ian), fols. 927106755 

— Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Add. 2020 (17th c.; East Syrian), 
fols. 821-97156 

— Damascus, Patriarcat syr. 12/17 (1178/79; West Syrian), fols. 1827186157 

— Dohuk, Diocese Chaldean Duhok, Haddad 39 (1739; East Syrian), fols. 13'— 
43758 


Britannico asservantur. Pars prima: codices syriacos et carshunicos amplectens (London: 
Curatores Musei Britannici, 1838), 56. For references to other manuscripts, produced for 
this church, see D. Wilmshurst, The Ecclesiastical Organisation of the Church of the East, 
1318-1913 (CSCO 582, Subs. 104; Louvain: Peeters, 2000), 119. 

51 Myworkon the edition of the Life was funded by the Advanced Research Grant “The Cult 
of Saints" from the European Research Council (Grant 340540). 

52 See A. Scher, "Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques conservés dans la bibliothèque du cou- 
vent des Chaldéens de Notre-Dame-des-Semences,” Journal asiatique x, 7 (1906): 479-512; 
8 (1906): 55-82, here 61; J.M. Vosté, Catalogue de la bibliothèque syro-chaldéenne du couvent 
de Notre-Dame des Semences prés d'Alqos (Iraq) (Rome: Bureaux de l Angelicum, 1929), 
79. 

53 See Vosté, Catalogue de la bibliothèque syro-chaldéenne, 83. 

54 See A. Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts now in the Possession 
of the Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 3 vols. (Woodbrooke 
Catalogues 1-3; Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1933-1939), 1:221-212. 

55 See Mingana, Catalogue of the Mingana Collection, 13131. 

56 See W. Wright, A.A. Bevan, and S.A. Cook, A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts Preserved 
in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1901), 1:585. 

57 See FY. Dolabani, R. Lavenant, S.P. Brock, and S.K. Samir, “Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
bibliothèque du patriarcat Syrien Orthodoxe à Homs (auj. à Damas), Parole de l'Orient 19 
(1994): 555-661, here 606, 610. 

58 The same as ms. Dohuk Church, 52, described in J. Habbi, Catalogue of the Syriac Manu- 
scripts in Iraq. 2 vols. (Publications of the Iraqi Academy, Syriac Corporation, Baghdad; 
Baghdad: Iraqi Academy Press, 1977-1981) [in Arabic], 2:102. A digital reproduction of 
the manuscript is available at the website of HMML project: https://w3id.org/vhmml/ 
readingRoom/view/133508. 
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Jerusalem, Saint Mark Monastery, 202 (ca. 16th c.; West Syrian), fols. 99'— 
12759 

— London, British Library, Add. 12174 (1197; West Syrian), fols. 253Y-259"60 

— London, British Library, Or. 9370 (19th c.; East Syrian), fols. 92Y-109"61 

— Mardin, Church of the Forty Martyrs, 257 (15th c.; West Syrian), fols. 342- 


347° 
— Mardin, Church of the Forty Martyrs, 272 (20th c.; West Syrian), fols. 413- 


44863 
— Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, syr. 428 (19th c.; West Syrian), 
fols. 177—55764 
— Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, Borgia sir. 39 (17th c.; East Syrian), fols. 149'— 
152", 153'—162"65 
— Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, Sir. 596 (20th c.; East Syrian), fols. 1217—130'66 
One additional case, that of Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery, 635, fols. 88-105,67 
remains obscure since the cataloguers do not make it clear whether the text of 
the Life in this manuscript is in Syriac or Arabic, written in Garshuni script. 


59 See EY. Dolabani and GY. Ibrahim, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in St. Mark's 
Monastery (Dairo Dmor Marqos) (Syriac Patrimony 8; Damascus: Sidawi Printing House, 
1994) [in Arabic], 408-409. A digital reproduction is available at the website of HMML 
project: https://waid.org/vhmml/readingRoom/view/135655. 

60 See W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, Acquired since the 
Year 1838. 3 vols. (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1870-1872), 3:129. 

61 I am grateful to David Taylor for sharing with me his unpublished description of this 
manuscript. 

62 A digital reproduction is available at the website of HMML project: https://w3id.org/ 
vhmml/readingRoom/view/124725. 

63 A digital reproduction is available at the website of HMML project: https://w3id.org/ 
vhmml/readingRoom/view/124769. 

64 See F. Briquel Chatonnet, Manuscrits syriaques de la Bibliothéque nationale de France 
(nos 356-435 entrés depuis 191), de la Bibliothèque Méjanes d’Aix-en-Provence, de la Bib- 
liothéque municipale de Lyon et de la Bibliothéque nationale et universitaire de Strasbourg: 
catalogue (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale de France, 1997), 172. 

65  SeeA.Scher, “Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques du Musée Borgia aujourd’ hui à la Biblio- 
thèque Vaticane,” Journal asiatique x, 13 (1909): 249-287, here 259. A digital reproduction 
is available online: https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Borg.sir.39. 

66 See A. van Lantschoot, Inventaire des manuscrits syriaques des fonds Vatican (490-631) 
Barberini Oriental et Neofiti (Studi e Testi 243; Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1965), 128. A digital reproduction is available online: https://digi.vatlib.it/view/ 
MSS Vat.sir.596. 

67 See P. Haddad and J. Isaac, Syriac and Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of the Chaldean 
Monastery Baghdad. Part 1: Syriac Manuscripts (Publications of the Iraqi Academy, Syriac 
Corporation, Baghdad; Catalogues of the Syriac Manuscripts in Iraq 3.1; Baghdad: Iraqi 
Academy Press, 1988) [in Arabic], 301. 
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In what follows, a preliminary edition of the Life's Syriac text is offered, fol- 
lowed by an English translation. It is based on the two oldest textual witnesses 
of the work, mss. Damascus, Patriarcat syr. 12/17 (- D),9? and British Library, 
Add. 12174 (= B), both dated by the last decades of the twelfth century. The main 
text follows that of D, with variant readings of B given in apparatus. The follow- 
ing conventional signs are used: 

[..] indicate extended abbreviations; 
(...) indicate readings damaged irrecoverably in D, but restored based on B. 


68 Iam grateful to the library of the Syriac Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East 
for providing me with access to a digital copy of this manuscript. 
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The account of the amazing heroic deeds of Mar Yaret the Alexandrian, in which 
his country, birth, and upbringing are made known. 


1. In the year 503 of Alexander? the king of the Greeks, there was a man named 
Yustus in Alexandria. This man was very righteous before the Lord, and he 
walked in His laws and commandments. And the name of his wife was Prisqila. 
And his wife also was exceedingly bold in her loving-kindness towards the poor 
and strangers, who were coming by. A glorious and marvellous scion sprang 
from this blessed and excellent couple. And when the son, about whom our 
account is written, was born to them, they rejoiced greatly at the birth of the 
child. And on that day, his parents celebrated the Eucharist on his behalf. And 
they made a great gathering and summoned all the priests and deacons of 
Alexandria, and treated them with great honour, food and drink, and every- 
thing that befits the priestly rank. And they brought the child, and blessed him, 
and called his name Yaret. 


2. And when he was seven years old, his father brought him into the great school 
of Alexandria. And he began to study the whole ecclesiastical doctrine, and by 
his agility and sharpness of mind, he made to marvel all those who saw him. 
And when his teacher saw that the boy Yaret was adorned with such humble- 
ness, and excellence of soul, and intelligence, he provided him with a cell in the 
school, and he rejoiced over him greatly and blessed him. And he sat in it by 
himself, learning and musing upon Holy Scriptures day and night. And he sub- 
dued his soul by fasting till evening, and by constant prayer, and by abstinence, 
and by sleeping upon the ground. And he gave to the poor all the delicacies that 
his parents would send to him. And from evening to evening he used to eat only 
a cake of dried bread. And cold water would never enter his cell, but he would 
drink warm water from a pitcher smeared with pitch. He used to keep vigils for 
the whole night long, while in the mornings he would go to write together with 
the students. (And) boys, his friends, would see his face and eyelids dripping 
with tears, and say, "What is it with you that you are weeping?" He then, while 
wearing a bright countenance, would say to them, "Because of the pain that 
afflicts my eyes, they are shedding tears." 


3. And after he stayed in the school for the duration of eight years, and was 
instructed in all spiritual teaching, and the assiduous labour of vigils, fasting, 
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and prayer, it happened then that a certain monk from the monastery of Abba 
Pachomius, who was their relative, visited his father. And he wished to see the 
boy, and they sent and brought him. And when that monk saw him, he was 
greatly amazed by the divine grace that was shining upon his face. And that 
blessed man started to teach him the way of monks and the manner of life of 
saints. The boy then purposed in his mind that he would leave with the monk. 
And he said to his father and mother, “I want to leave with this monk to the 
monastery and to become a monk. If you would not allow me (to do that), I 
will throw myself into the sea, and Christ will exact satisfaction for my blood 
from you, and you will become a reproach in the whole Alexandria" And when 
his parents heard these words, because they were excellent in all virtue, they 
answered him while saying, "Why, O my son, would you drown yourself! If you 
desire this monastic life, Christ will direct your course and strengthen you in 
all (things) which are pleasing to His name. As for us, whom you are leaving 
while cleaving to Christ, —He shall console our hearts and assuage sorrow for 
you in our souls." And when the blessed man heard these words of his parents, 
his soul exulted, and he rejoiced, and he blessed them and prayed for them. 
And he made up his mind that in the morning of the (next) day he will leave 
with the monk. And his parents rose and gave him hundreds of talents of gold 
for his needs in that monastery, where he was going. And they gave him gar- 
ments to cover himself and another fifty talents as a gift to the monastery. And 
when the morning came, his parents went out in order to send him away, but 
he forbade them by the word of God to accompany him beyond the gate of the 
courtyard. And the parents of the blessed man embraced him and kissed him, 
and returned to their house in great sorrow and mourning. 


4. And when he and the monk began to walk through the streets of the city, 
the blessed Yaret heard the voices of some foreigners, who were scourged with 
rods in prison, and they were very saddened. And he asked the prison guards 
and said, "Why are these foreigners being scourged?" And they answered him, 
"They are being scourged because money is demanded from them, and they 
have nothing to give" And immediately, he brought forth that gold, which his 
father gave him for his needs, and ransomed these prisoners and freed them. 
And when he saw that they were naked, he gave them the garments that his 
father gave him. And he set them free, and they departed. And when those who 
were present (there) saw (that), a great wonder seized them. And as they trav- 
elled putting their trust in the Lord, they arrived at the holy monastery of the 
followers of Pachomius. That monk, then, went and informed the head of the 
monastery, who was called John the Palestinian, about the boy. And he handed 
over to him that gift from his parents. And the head of the monastery rejoiced 
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over the coming of the boy and received him gladly. And they ordained him 
as a priest, and clothed him as a monk, and entrusted him with serving in the 
temple of the Lord. The holy Yaret then persisted in that divine service, while 
performing all other duties that are incumbent upon monks. He would keep 
vigil the whole night long while praying. And from Sunday to Sunday he would 
eat only one cake of bread. The blessed man remained in this service for three 
years. 


5. And on one of the days, he went to one of the elders, whose name was Anto- 
nius the Egyptian. A great man of his times, he saw hidden things. And when the 
blessed Yaret came to him, he rejoiced over him and said to him, “Welcome, O 
servant of the king's son! Peace be upon you and upon that company, to which 
you are going to go. I am talking about the band of the elder Mar Awgen, the 
greatest among the athletes. The one who once came to this monastery and 
performed here a miracle, when he cooled the oven that was raging with fire 
by his prayer, and entered and sat inside it as if on the cold ground. And he 
caused astonishment among all monks who were here, and many of them went 
with him to the Eastern region. And they established there a monastery on the 
mountain which is called Izla of Bet Nahrin, near the city of Nisibis" And when 
the boy heard about the amazing deeds of Mar Awgen, he said to the elder, 
"Father, pray for me, for my wish is to go there” And the elder stretched his 
hand and blessed him, and said to him, "The God of your fathers will accom- 
pany you, and He will give you the strength to fulfill His wish. Amen." 


6. And the blessed man went out from that holy elder while wondering about 
the words that he had heard from him. And he went to the head of the monas- 
tery and informed him about everything that the elder told him. And he said, “I 
want to go to the East" And when he (i.e., the abbot) heard these words from the 
boy, he became very saddened on account of his departure from them. And he 
said to him cheerfully, as a father to his son, "My son, wait until the great day of 
Sunday, then you will receive blessing from your blessed brothers and shall go 
in peace" And he followed the advice of the spiritual father. And when Sunday 
came, the blessed man began at the time of the holy mysteries"? to go around 
between the rows of the brothers and to kiss them while saying, “My brothers, 
pray for me!” And that holy gathering was filled with sorrow and sadness on 
account of the blessed man's departure from them. And all of them answered 
in one voice, saying in weeping and tears, "Our brother, go in peace and pray 
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for us!” And when the blessed man received the blessing from them, they dis- 
missed him with prayers. And he departed from them and directed his course 
to the East. 


7. And as he was travelling alone, the Lord's angel holding a fiery sword was 
going in front of him. And he came to Harran and saw that it was struck by 
the plague of youth so that corpses were lying in the streets and there was no 
one to bury them. And the illustrious man said to the inhabitants of Harran, 
“If you confess the true God, and His son Jesus Christ, and His Living and Holy 
Spirit, I will drive out the plague from your children." And they promised him, 
“If you do that, we shall believe in your God and obey your commandments.” 
And the illustrious man knelt and prayed to God in front of them. And at once, 
He removed the plague from them, and the destroying angel was withheld from 
the children of the inhabitants of Harran. And when they saw this miracle, 
performed through the holy man, many of them believed in Our Lord. And he 
departed from them and went on his way. And multitudes of sick people went 
after him, and he healed them. 


8. And that angel was accompanying him until he reached the city of Dara. And 
when he entered through the city gate, he saw a woman who was tormented by 
seven demons, and she was wounding everyone who was passing on the street 
with stones. And the city was in great vexation because of her. And when they 
saw the holy man walking around there, they told him, *Go back, O boy, lest this 
woman hurls stones at you!" And when the boy heard these words, he directed 
his course to that woman. And when she saw the holy man, she started to hurl 
stones at him. And not even a single piece of rock would hit him, but the angel 
that was with him was protecting him. And he came closer to that woman, and 
the demons began to shout through her mouth, saying, “Woe to us because of 
you, O son of Mary, and because of your disciple! We are those seven, whom you 
had expelled from Mary," and now this Alexandrian is expelling and chasing 
us away from our dwelling by your name!” And the whole city gathered to see 
the miracle. The holy man then opened his mouth and spoke to the demons, 
saying, “By the power of God, your destroyer, I adjure you that you may not stay 
in this wretched body even for one (more) hour! But go out of her—in a bodily 
form, in front of the whole gathering that is standing here, and may you never 
have power over her again." And when they have heard the name of Christ, they 


71 Le. Mary Magdalene. Cf. Lk 8:2. 
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at once threw that woman upon the ground and went out of her, all seven of 
them, one after another, in the form of hideous Ethiopians. And they passed 
through the middle of the city before the eyes of all people and appeared no 
more. And that woman stood up while cured. And a great wonder seized all 
those who saw (it), and they praised God, who gave such power to holy men. 
And he also healed many thousands of people afflicted by all kinds of illnesses 
and expelled countless demons. 


9. And he went out from the city of Dara and reached the citadel of Sarga."? And 
as the blessed man was sitting in the shadow of the citadel, a certain woman 
went out. And she looked at him lasciviously and said to him, "Where are you 
coming from, O man, being so afflicted and weary?" The blessed man then said 
to her, "Bring me water to drink" The foolish one then said to him, *How do 
you dare to speak to me, when no man ever saw me and dared to speak to me!" 
Cheerful, he answered and said to her, "During this night, O foolish one, two 
young men were with you in your bed, and now, lo—three others are in your 
house. How is it that I may not speak to you?" And when that young woman 
heard these words from the holy man, she became very afraid. And she entered 
the citadel and informed all those who were in it, “Go out and behold the man, 
who knows hidden things!” And when the rulers of the citadel heard (that), 
they went out toward the blessed man. And many sick people approached him, 
and he healed them by the power of Christ. And that woman also fell down at 
his feet, and entreated him earnestly about the struggle of fornication that she 
endured. And the holy man prayed for her and that struggle was removed from 
her, and she did not commit evil deeds anymore. 


10. And the holy man rose from there and went on as far as Nisibis."? And Mar 
Jacob, the holy bishop of Nisibis, had passed away at that time. And the rem- 
nant was without a shepherd, and the holy Church—without a leader. And all 
the Christians that were there were in grief because, after the death of Mar 
Jacob, some wicked people from among the Jews rose against them and spoke 
against them to Waraz-Mihr, the commander of the Persians,"^ "These Chris- 


72 Le. Hesna d-Sarga. The exact location of this settlement is not clear. Perhaps, it should 
be identified with Sarda of Arabic sources, located on the Euphrates in the vicinity of 
Samosata; see K.-P. Todt, and B.A. Vest, Syria (Syria Prote, Syria Deuteria, Syria Euphratesia). 
3 vols. (Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Klasse 438, Tabula Imperii Byzan- 
tini 15.1-3; Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2014), 2:1701. 

73 Fora detailed discussion of the whole anti-Jewish episode in Sections 10-13, see Minov, 
“Jews and Christians." 

74 On this figure, see Minov, “Jews and Christians,” 481-486. 
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tians are a deceitful people. And the one whom they worship and in whom they 
boast was the son of a carpenter, and our fathers crucified him in Jerusalem. 
And they say that the dead are raised in his name—one who has not saved 
himself from death! And now, let your lordship order that all the elders of the 
Christians be gathered. And if it is (indeed) that the dead are raised in the name 
of him, whom our fathers crucified in Jerusalem, let it be known to your majesty 
that they are trustworthy, and if not, it will be known to you that they are deceit- 
ful" 


n. And when the iniquitous Waraz-Mihr heard these words from the Jews, he 
became greatly enraged against the Christians. And he sent to the chiefs of the 
city, saying, “In the morning all of you should come before me. And if you will 
not demonstrate me in deed some of what is written about (this) Messiah of 
yours, I will blot out the nation of Christians from the whole realm of the Per- 
sians." And the believers, upon hearing these (words), were in great fear. And 
on the morrow, all of them gathered in the church in order to consider what to 
do, and there was great discord among them. The illustrious Mar Yaret, how- 
ever, was inside, praying in front of the sanctuary of the bones of the blessed 
Mar Jacob. And having heard the clamour in the nave, the blessed man went 
out to see what that commotion was. And when the blessed one went out to 
the believers, his countenance was shining like that of an angel of God. And he 
answered and said to them, "My brothers, what is the matter with you?" And 
having looked at him, they were amazed at his glorious countenance and at 
the grace of God that rested upon him. And they informed him about the rea- 
son of their strife. Full of cheer, he then said to them, "Come, let us go to that 
wicked one, trusting in the mercy of Christ, who will not leave us orphans!" 


12. And the believers stood up together with the illustrious man, and they went 
to the court of the commander. And the guards entered and informed him 
about them. And the wicked one ordered and brought them in before the king. 
And helooked with rage at the holy Mar Yaret, and said to him, "And you, where 
are you from?” The illustrious man said to him, “I am a man from Alexandria, 
and truly I am a monk, and I worship Christ, the one whom the Jews crucified 
in Jerusalem, (and) the one by whose name all miracles are performed." The 
lawless one said to him, "And will you now perform miracles by his name?" The 
athlete said to him, "Christ gives signs to those who believe. How do you, who 
do not believe in his name, seek signs from him?!” At that time, the whole city 
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was gathered there. And the commander said to the holy man, “I have an only 
son, and I have got no other besides him. And behold, his whole body is white 
as snow from leprosy. Know that if you heal him by the name of your lord, I 
will exalt your fellow believers through the whole dominion of the Persians, 
and they will be held in great honour by me!” The holy man then answered and 
said to him, "Bring your son here” And he ordered this immediately, and they 
brought his son before the blessed one. And he took off his (i.e., boy's) garments 
in front of all who were gathered, and he gave the order, and they brought him 
a cup of water. And the holy man said, “Christ, Son of the living God, whom the 
Jews crucified in Jerusalem, purify this servant of yours from this sickness of 
leprosy, so that the infidels may see and believe that you are truly the Messiah, 
who came to the world.” And he took the cup in his hand and made a sign of 
the cross over it, and anointed his whole body, and at that very moment, the 
boy was purified. And there was a great joy for the father of the boy and for all 
who were present there. 


13. And by God's will, the leader of the synagogue of the Jews had a son, whose 
name was Kündeë, and he had already been ill for some time. And at this time, 
he died, and the commander has been informed of the death of that child. 
And the commander ordered him to be brought before him. And when they 
brought the boy into their midst, the holy man stood up at once, and kneeled 
and prayed, and said, "Our Lord Jesus Christ, the one whom the Jews crucified 
in Jerusalem! Just as you resurrected Lazarus when he was already stinking, 
and, again, the daughter of the leader of the synagogue,” so now, Lord, hear 
the prayer of your sinful servant and resurrect this servant of yours, so that 
these infidels would see and know that you are Messiah, Son of God, who came 
to the world!” And with this prayer of the blessed one, he went up and stood 
above the head of the boy, and said in the sight of all who were gathered: *Kun- 
deš, Kūndeš, by the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the one whom the Jews 
crucified in Jerusalem, arise!" And immediately, the boy jumped up and sat up 
while rubbing his face as someone who woke up from sleep for no reason. And 
when this multitude of people, who were standing (there), saw the miracle that 
Our Lord performed through the hands of the blessed one, they cried aloud, 
saying, "Glory to the Messiah of the Christians in whose name the dead are 
resurrected!" And when the commander saw this miracle, he greatly rejoiced. 
And at that very moment, he ordered that the accursed Jews should die by the 


75 Le. the daughter of Jairus (Mk 5:22-43; Lk 8:41-56). 
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blade of the sword. And the cruel executioners went out and began to massacre 
he sons of the crucifying (synagogue), young and old, until no one remained, 
except an accidental survivor who escaped being found out. And the number 
of the killed, men, women and children, was 83,000. And Christianity rose to 
high honour in the eyes of the military commander and the whole kingdom of 
the Persians. And the blessed man blessed the commander and the Great King 
of the Persians, and he commanded him and admonished him” regarding the 
nation of Christians. 


14. And the holy man went out from the city of Nisibis and went up as far as the 
Mountain (of the Second Sinai),”” where the monastery of the illustrious Mar 
Awgen is. And at that time, the illustrious elder has already deceased. And his 
sons were without a head and a leader. And when the blessed Mar Yaret went 
up to the monastery of the holy Mar Awgen, he entered the church and the 
martyrion. And he prostrated himself at the feet of the holy Mar Awgen, where 
his bones were placed. At once, he sat in one of the corners of the martyrion 
until the time of liturgy. And the blessed men began to come to the liturgy, and 
they were entering in groups to receive blessing from the bones of their spir- 
itual father. And the blessed man was seeing them as pillars of light, and he 
became overtaken by wonder and fear. And when the time came for a sacristan 
to set things in order, he entered the martyrion in order to lock the door. And 
he looked and saw the blessed man, sitting in the corner, and the angel of God, 
holding a fiery rod and standing above him. And sweet fragrance was blowing 
over the whole martyrion. And his name was ISo‘dad the Arabian, and he was 
a remarkable man of his times. And when he looked and saw that unspeak- 
able light, he approached and fell down at the feet of Mar Yaret. And he said, 
"Bless me, my lord, and forgive me, and pray for me! And tell me—are you 
that Mar Yaret the Alexandrian, about whom we heard?" And when Mar Yaret 
heard these words from that sacristan, he moved towards him and embraced 
him affectionately, and said to him, “It is indeed me, Yaret, foreigner"? and sin- 


» 


ner. 


76 Presumably, it is the king who commands and admonishes the commander. 

77 The reading œu% of Damas, Patriarcat syr. 12/17 does not make much sense in this 
context. I prefer, instead, the variant 33h 110, found in most of East Syrian mss., 
including Cambridge Add. 2020. Some mss., such as Jerusalem, Saint Mark’s Monastery 
202, have Aura, “of Izla? 

78 Or “stranger.” 
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15. There were in the martyrion many people bound with chains, who were 
tormented by demons. And the holy man looked at them and said to the sac- 
ristan, “Come, brother, let us pray to Christ that He might drive the demons 
away from these wretched ones." The sacristan said to him, "These people are 
in such condition for three years already, and we were not able to heal them” 
The illustrious Yaret said to him, "Come, let us enter before the bones of your 
holy father and pray, so that Christ will, perhaps, have pity on these souls and 
save them from this hard affliction." And both illustrious men entered in front 
of the bones of the holy Màr Awgen and prayed with one accord, saying, “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the hope of his associates, you Lord by your power drive 
the demons away from these people!” And as the holy men were praying, the 
voice of those demons grew stronger, so that the foundations of the church 
were shaken by the voice of the demons, who were going out in the form of 
dark fog, and like the sound of thunders and flashes of mighty lightnings. As 
they were going out one after another, they cried, saying, "Woe to us because 
of you, O Alexandrian! How long are you going to chase us! Where shall we flee 
from you, unless to a desolate desert, where no human dwells, according to the 
order of that Nazarene of yours!" And when the monks heard these frighten- 
ing voices, they gathered and came from every side to see the miracle that had 
happened. And those people that were healed, each one of them went out and 
returned to his house, in good health and proclaiming the heroic deeds of the 
saint. 


16. And all the brothers gathered and began to embrace and to kiss him joyously. 
And they were shouting, saying, "Come in peace, O chosen athlete of Christ, 
whom we were waiting to see!" And they received him joyously and gave him a 
cell above the church, and the blessed man settled there. And they appointed a 
brother, a valiant and God-fearing man, to serve him; his name was Quryaqos. 
And the blessed man dwelt in the cell, and he began spiritual worship: he would 
visit each among the elders and ask them about the monastic way of life; he 
would keep vigils for the whole night long; and during the daytime, he would 
carry around a pitcher on his shoulder and give water to drink to wayfarers. 
And he would eat merely a small cake of bread as his only nourishment from 
Sunday to Sunday. 
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17. And when the inhabitants of the region and Ma'are heard the story of the 
holy man, every day sick and afflicted would come to him and get healed. On 
one of the days, some greeting women from the village of Ma'are came and 
told him about a certain woman named Saydü that she employs sorcery. “And, 
lo, sheleads many astray after her. And from Wednesday to Wednesday she usu- 
ally goes up to the top of the mountain and puts one of her legs to the East of the 
village and one to the West, and stays stretched out over the whole valley of the 
village, (so) that her (female) companions may see and receive her teaching. 
And we endured bitter reproof on her account.” When the blessed man heard 
(that), he said to them, full of cheer, “On the night of the Wednesday, I will 
show you the defeat of that mad one.’ And when the evening of the Wednes- 
day arrived, the blessed man stood up and went up secretly to (the place) above 
the village and hid under some rock. And Saydü the sorceress stood up and 
gathered her companions in the fourth hour of the night, and they stood in 
the middle of the village. And she ascended to the western mountain and set 
her foot to the eastern mountain, and her face was turned to the North, and 
her companions also stayed, while laughing and prattling. The holy Mar Yaret 
then stood up at once and forbade this foulness and said to her, “Saydu, I am 
binding you by the mighty command of Christ, so that until tomorrow neither 
you nor your companions, who might lead (people) astray instead of you, shall 
have power over what is beneath your place, until your wiles will be revealed in 
front of all the people. And demons, whom you worship, shall prevail over you 
and shall torture your limbs until the morning.” And the wretched one desisted 
while having been enfeebled and suspended between heaven and earth. And 
the demons, whom they worshipped, were scourging them with cruel thongs 
from that same hour until the dawn shone forth. And the whole village was ter- 
rified by the cries of the mad ones, who were screaming and saying, “O, servant 
of Christ! Have mercy upon us and release us from the harsh menaces that you 
have decreed upon us!” And everyone woke up from his sleep and saw the deri- 
sion of the mad ones, and this one stretched between heaven and earth, and her 
companions gazing at her with their hands bound. And when the dawn shone 
forth, all villagers from the surroundings gathered and saw them, the erring 
ones. And the holy man swore by Christ that he would not release them from 
this bondage until their sorceries and wiles were revealed before everyone. And 
one by one, each of them began to reveal him her artifices and sorceries. And 
he was writing them down upon the ground with his right thumb until he wrote 
down wiles of all of them. And when he effaced it and scattered that dust over 
all that ground, immediately all their wiles were blotted out from their minds. 
And then he released them, and they went to their homes in shame and great 
sadness, while our master returned to his cell. 
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18. And after a little time, an idea came to his mind to ascend to that holy moun- 
tain, where the ship, that is the Ark, rested in the days of the flood, the one 
known as "Mountain of the House of the Ark" And he informed his disciple 
Quryaqos about his idea, and he made up his mind to go with him. And on the 
day's morning, both blessed men arose and went on their way. And they came 
to the river Tigris in the days of Nisan and found it brimful from one bank to the 
other. And they could not find there a ship to cross (it), and there were no peo- 
ple in that place. And the holy man made a sign ofthe cross over them, and both 
of them crossed it as if over dry land. And after they ascended to the mountain, 
to the place of the Ark, and prayed there, they turned back and descended from 
the mountain. And they directed their course to the monastery of Mar Aha, the 
head of that spiritual band of the followers of the blessed Mar Awgen. 


19. And when they approached the ground beneath the monastery, they found 
there some (cloister brothers),’9 who were crying dolefully. And the illustrious 
Mar Yaret said to them, "Why are you weeping, my brothers?" Those men said 
to him, “A lioness came against us from this forest, and she savaged our friend 
and carried him to her den." And the illustrious man was very saddened, and 
he approached that place, and said in a loud voice, “O wicked beast, by the 
power of Jesus Christ, I order you to bring forth the body, while nothing being 
torn from it!” And at that same moment, the lioness came out, carrying that 
man, whom she savaged, while nothing was torn from him. And she hurled him 
in front of the illustrious man and returned to her den. And the blessed man 
looked at that man, all his bones savaged and his soul departed from him, and 
said to his friends, "What is his name?" They said to him, “His name is Mahdi.”®° 
The holy man then took him by his right hand, and called him, saying, “Mahdi, 


79 The ms. reading ado, which does not make much sense in this context, should be 
emended to e2àaa. Cf. the use of sä in a very similar account in the Life of John of 
Nhel; ed. S.P. Brock, “John of Nhel: An Episode in Early Seventh-Century Monastic History,” 
OLP 9 (1978): 95-119, here 102, § 5. 

80 This name poses certain difficulties. At first glance, it evokes the famous Arabic title al- 
Mahdi, “the rightly guided one” (a participial derivative of the root hdy), a honorific epi- 
thet, attested already during the Umayyad period, that was used to refer to “an expected 
ruler who would restore Islam to its original perfection"; W. Madelung, “al-Mahdi,” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam: New Edition, ed. by H.A.R. Gibbs et al. 13 vols. (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1960-2006), 5:1230-1238. One should take into consideration, however, that the cognate 
verbal root Ady, “to lead, direct” exists in Classical Syriac as well, and that the personal 
name “Mahdi” in the Life could, thus, be an independent Syriac formation from this root. 
In light of the absence of any explicit references to Islam in this episode and in the Life 
as a whole, as well as the fact that the bearer of this name was, apparently, Christian, the 
latter option seems more compelling. 
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Mahdi, by the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, regain (your) health and stand 
up!” And that man leapt up and stood up. And the holy man took the oil of 
prayer and anointed those places, which were gnawed by that evil beast. And 
at that same moment, that man came to life and was healed, and he went to his 
house rejoicing. 


20. And then the blessed men ascended to the holy monastery of Mar Aha, 
whose founder was yet alive at that time. And when the blessed Mar Yaret and 
his disciple Quryaqos entered and prayed, the priest, who was performing ser- 
vice inside, came out to them. And he took the blessed men and led them to his 
cell.?! And as they sat there, enjoying the company of each other and making 
themselves familiar with each other, the priest said to the holy man, "Is there in 
your monastery, O our master, a chastisement like this one that we have got?" 
The illustrious man said to him, "What is this chastisement?" The priest said, 
“On the nights of gathering, a great dragon comes out from underneath the 
church, and terrifies the assembly, and scatters the brothers, who flee from the 
breath of its mouth, and does not allow us to pray.” The blessed man said to him, 
"Do me a kindness and show me that place, from which the dragon comes out.” 
And the priest followed him from afar, while trembling, and showed the holy 
man the place of that dragon. And brothers of that place gathered and said to 
the blessed man, "Keep yourself away from there, our master, lest it comes out 
and destroys you by the breath of its mouth!” And the blessed man approached 
the dragon’s lair confidently, and said thus to it, “By that word, which bound you 
in Eden, and made you creep upon the ground, and gave you dust as your nour- 
ishment for all the days of your life,82 I adjure you—come out here!” And when 
that dragon heard the word of the illustrious man, it began to creep and came 
outside. And the holy man approached it, and struck it with his staff, and said, 
“By the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, be torn in two!" And the tip of the holy 
man’s staff struck the lower jaw of the dragon, and all at once that dragon was 
torn in two—from its head up to its tail, and it died at that very time. The holy 
Mar Aha at that time was on the Mountain of Qurah. And when the inhabitants 
of the monastery saw this miracle, all of them descended and fell down at his 
feet, while kissing the holy man affectionately. And they were persuading him 
to stay with them. 


81 Or “hut.” 
82 Cf. Gen 314. 
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21. One of them then answered and said, "Perhaps, through this one the inhab- 
itants of Ragult of Bet 'Arbaye will be converted, the ones whom no holy man 
was able to turn away from the hardness of their hearts and the harshness 
of their souls" And when the holy man heard the words of that brother, he 
remained silent. And he and his disciple Quryaqos passed the night there. And 
on the day's morning, both of them descended together from the monastery up 
to the river Tigris and crossed (it) in the same manner, (walking) on the water. 
And they directed their course to the region of Bet 'Arbaye. And the blessed 
Mar Yaret said to his disciple, “Go on, my son, let us walk to this Ragulu, men- 
tioned by that brother, and let us give our lives to Christ for its inhabitants! 
Perhaps, he will convert them through us.” His disciple said to him, “Do as you 
wish, my lord." And as they travelled, they arrived at the Mountain of Pardün.9? 
And robbers with unsheathed swords and bows and arrows came out against 
them, to destroy them. And the disciple of the blessed man became frightened 
by the robbers, and said to the illustrious man, "What are we going to do?" And 
atthat same moment, the robbers were stricken with blindness, and they were 
not able to pursue them. 


22. And the illustrious men descended from the mountain and proceeded as far 
as the village of Ragulu in Bet 'Arbaye. And it was very devoted to Magianism 
andthe foul teaching of idols. And when the holy man entered the village, there 
was a great house of idols in the middle of it, in which there were thirty-two 
images and many priests, who served them.8^ And when the holy man reached 
the house of idols, he found there a certain old man from the village inhabi- 
tants, who was praying together with his sons. The blessed man said to him, 
"Man, who are these?" The old man said to him, "They are the gods, whom all 
kings of the earth worship." The blessed man said to him, "God forbid that the 
believing kings should worship statues!" And, immediately, the holy man arose 


83 According to I86‘dnah of Basra (Book of Chastity 51), the “Mountain of Pardün" (<a, 
asian), identified also as Qartà (dis), is located “on the border of (Bet) Zabdayé 
and (Bet) ‘Arbayé” (asia ras (2055); ed. Chabot, “Le Livre de la chasteté,” 
32. Jean Maurice Fiey suggests that it might be identified with the modern mountain 
Lailak/Leilak Dagh, located southwest of the modern city of Cizre (medieval Jazirat Ibn 
*Umar); see Fiey, Nisibe, 171, n. 55. 

84  Itis unclear whether this description reflects reality of Zoroastrian shrines or is merely 
a literary topos, indebted to the earlier Western Christian tradition of representation of 
"pagan" cultic places. For a discussion of the use of figural art in Zoroastrian cult, see 
M. Boyce, “Iconoclasm among the Zoroastrians,” in Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco- 
Roman Cutts: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. by J. Neusner. 4 vols. (Studies in Judaism 
in Late Antiquity 12; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1975), 4:93-115; M. Shenkar, “Rethinking Sasanian 
Iconoclasm,’ Journal of the American Oriental Society 135.3 (2015): 471-498. 
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and prayed in front of the idols. And they fell upon the priests and killed them, 
and the statues were broken to pieces and turned into dust. 


23. And when the man saw that miracle, he became enraged. And he sent his 
servants, and they called all the inhabitants of the village. And when they came 
and saw the images crushed, and the killed priest scattered around, they beat 
the holy man and his disciple mercilessly, while saying, “From where this sor- 
cerer, who breaks gods and kills priests, came upon us?!” And they sent and 
kindled a furnace with strong fire. And they dragged the holy man and his dis- 
ciple and threw them into it. And when the holy men fell into the flame, the fire 
was suddenly quenched and vanished, and the furnace became as if no fire was 
burning in it at all. And when these unbelievers saw (that), they went down and 
raised the holy man and his disciple from the furnace. And they answered and 
said to him, “Who are you, and from which land are you, and by which authority 
you do these (things)?" The blessed man said to them, "I am from Alexandria, 
and I am Christian, and I worship the living God, and His Son, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and his living, holy and life-giving Spirit, —the One who created heaven 
and earth, and angels and humans, and the sun and the moon and stars, and 
fire, and water, and trees, and creeping things, and birds and flying creatures, 
and animals. And He has power over everything, and by his name the dead 
arise, and the sick are healed, and lepers are cleansed, and the blind see. And 
it is only Him that angels and humans worship, and He is the lord of heaven 
and earth." The unbelievers say to him, "So, you are like these Christians, 'sons 
of baptism, who are (found) in this land?" The holy man said to them, “Yes.” 
The pagans say to him, “But these are not able to do the things like you do.’ 
The holy man said to them, "These are drowned in worldly toils, but we, called 
‘monks, are disciples of Christ, and He grants us everything that we ask from 
Him.” 

24. The Magians say to him, “Now, if you will raise by the name of your Christ 
these priests, who were killed and died, we will believe in Him, and we will 
get baptized in His name, and we will become Christians.” And, immediately, 
the blessed man arose and came to the gate of that house of idols. And he 
kneeled in the gate, and prayed, and said, “Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, 
who performs might works through his servants and shows miracles in his wor- 
shippers, you, Lord, by your mighty power raise these souls from destruction, 
so that these foul Magians might see and believe that you are the Messiah, Son 
of God, who came to the world!” And when he completed his prayer, he spread 
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his hands up to heaven and directed his gaze to these killed men. And he said, 
"By the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arise, priests!" And, immediately, these 
men leapt up and arose, as if from sleep, while crying out and saying, "Great is 
the god of this man, and there is no other god like him!" These priests were four- 
teen in number. And when the Magians saw this miracle, all of them believed. 
And they set up there a font for baptism, and he baptized them in the name 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. And he turned the inhabitants 
of Ragülü to the knowledge of the truth. And they built for the blessed man 
a large monastery at the place of that house of idols and surrounded it by a 
mighty wall. And they dug there a water well, and provided everything that is 
necessary for the monastery, and built in it a magnificent church. And he dwelt 
in this monastery, together with his disciple Quryaqos. 


25. And his fame spread through the whole (region of) Bet 'Arbaye and the 
regions that surround it. And every day thousands of people from everywhere 
were visiting him, some of whom were afflicted by demons and by all sorts of 
various illnesses. And by the power of God, he was healing everyone, through 
the word. On one of the days, Satan, in his bitter envy toward the people of 
Ragulu, stirred up a great evil and caused great bloodshed among them. And 
they began slaying each other with the edge of a sword. And some people 
among them ran and informed the holy man. And, immediately, he and his 
disciple went out and came to them. And when they saw the holy man, they 
stopped slaying?5 each other. And the blessed man restrained Satan from their 
midst, and he had no more power over them. As for those among them who 
were wounded,—he brought forth the oil of prayer and anointed their wounds. 
And he restored®® them and made peace between them, and returned to his 
monastery. 


26. And on the day's morning, the wife of Hürmazd from the village of Bet 
Qadeš came to him, who had a pain in her right side. And, immediately, he 
signed her with the sign of the Cross, and she was healed. And, again, Razami- 
hor from the village of Barqayta came to him, together with his son, whose face 
was turned backwards. And immediately, the blessed man looked at him and 
signed him with the sign of the Cross, and he regained his health. And again, 
a believing ruler from the village of Tayümtah came to him, together with his 
daughter, who was tortured by a demon. And the blessed man removed this 


85 The form ix, found in both D and B, seems to be a corruption of sx, attested in 
several other mss. 
86 The reading of B *healed" might be original. 
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struggle from her, and she was healed. And again, a certain man from the vil- 
lage of Sapitba, whom Satan struck on his pupils so that he became blind, came 
to him. And the holy man made the sign over his eyes, and he was healed. And 
again, Pandeë from Barta of Bet ‘Arbayé, who was Magian, came to him. He 
was suffering from a stone in the bladder, and he came to the illustrious man 
together with his whole household. And he gave him Anana*’ to drink, and he 
was healed. And he (i.e., Pande’) approached and got baptized, together with 
his whole household, and they became Christians. And they settled near the 
blessed man, in the village of Ragūlū. And again, Mar Addai from the village 
of Bet Addai, who was suffering from intestinal pain, came to the holy man. 
And the illustrious man made the sign of the Cross over his belly, and he was 
healed. Again, Daniel from the village of Bet 'Amar came to him, while a ser- 
pent was coiled around his neck, and he was close to death. And when the 
holy man saw him, he bound him by an oath and said, "I am saying to you, 
O accursed one, by the name of Our Lord, depart from this man and creep no 
more upon the earth!” And immediately, the serpent departed from this man 
and died. And again, people from the village of Surbad came to him, who were 
suffering from an inflammation of the skin, which was torn in shreds. And the 
holy man prayed for them and washed them, and they were healed. And God 
performed numerous miracles through the holy Mar Yaret, which we do not 
have the power to write down. As for that which we have written above, let it 
be for the remembrance and pride of the believers, and the glory of the Holy 
Trinity, and the edification of the apostolic Church. 


27. And after the blessed man and his disciple stayed in the monastery for many 
years, while performing spiritual worship, the time arrived for him to depart 
from this transitory life. And when he knew in his soul that the time of his 
departure has arrived, while he had no pain or sickness, he sent his disciple to 
the village of Ragūlū. And he gathered all the venerable elders, and they came 
to the monastery of the blessed man. And they found him standing erect on 
a rush mat, with a censer of incense in front of him. And when they came to 
him, he ordered them to sit down. And he opened his mouth and blessed them 
and the whole village, and he also blessed the entire region. And he instructed 
them about the monastery and about everything that is in it. And he spread 


87 Literally “grace”; a type of contact relic, made of dust taken from the tombs of saints or 
other holy places, mixed with blessed oil and/or water. See Ch. Jullien and F. Jullien, “Du 
hnana ou la bénédiction contestée,” in Sur les pas des Araméens chrétiens. Mélanges offerts 
à Alain Desreumaux, ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet and M. Debié (Cahiers d’études syriaques 
1; Paris: Geuthner, 2010), 333-348. 
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his hands up to heaven and gave up his spirit. And at that same moment, a 
great wailing and weeping arose in the whole village, and it was heard through 
the entire region of (Bet) 'Arbaye. And many priests and all deacons gathered, 
and they accompanied the body of the holy man with psalms and hymns of 
the Holy Spirit. And they wrapped it with precious garments and placed it in 
the monastery's church. The crowning of the illustrious man, then, took place 
on the twenty-seventh (day) of the Former Teërin (i.e., October). His disciple 
then remained after him for fifteen days, with his eyes not ceasing from tears 
and weeping in front of the holy man's sepulcher. And afterwards, he fell sick 
for three days, and his crowning took place on the thirteenth (day) of the Lat- 
ter TeSrin (i.e., November). And they laid his disciple as well inside the church. 
And after the departure of the illustrious athletes from the transient life, all 
those who were afflicted by the evil spirits would come to the bones of the 
blessed men and be healed. And the holy Mar Yaret performed more miracles 
after his death than during his life. Glory to God, whose hidden power dwells 
in the saints' bones, for ever and ever, Amen. Completed is the account of the 
holy Mar Yaret the Alexandrian. Let his prayer be for us a wall of the place of 
refuge, Amen. 
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Prose, Poetry, and Hagiography: The Martyrdoms of 
Jacob the Persian and Tahmizgard in Syriac Story 
and Song 


Adam Carter Bremer-McCollum 


The danger he thinks he needs is still fictional for him: in what he 
flirts and teases with, death is not a real outcome, the hero always 
walks out of the heart of the explosion, sooty-faced but grinning— 
the blast is noise and change, and diving for cover. 


THOMAS PYNCHON, Gravity Rainbow 


1 Introduction 


Ancient literary critics writing in Greek (and Latin) knew and discussed differ- 
ences in form and function between poetry and prose.! They applied their lit- 
erary and philosophical acumen to questions of "truth" and “history” in poetry, 
in particular, and Strabo? at the turn of the common era (63 BCE-c. 24 CE) and 
Aelius Aristides? in the second century (117-181 CE), for example, contrasted the 
forms and uses of poetry and prose. While poetry occupies a very high place of 
honor in Syriac literature, with a period of activity that reaches well beyond the 
assumed golden age of the fourth and fifth centuries (the time of Ephrem, Jacob 
of Serugh, and Narsai), and while authors writing in Syriac did discuss Syriac 
poetry—notably Antun of Tagrit (9th c.?) and Ya‘qub bar Sakko (d.1241)—there 


1 Forearliersuch enquiries, see R. Harriott, Poetry and Criticism before Plato (London: Methuen, 
1969), 12-120. More generally, see the works of D.A. Russell, including the selection of texts 
cited in the note 4. 

2 Geography, 12. 

3 See (in translation) D.A. Russell and M. Winterbottom, Ancient Literary Criticism (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972), 558-560. 
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are to my knowledge no explorations to compare and contrast prose and poetry 
along the lines just mentioned that Greek authors furnish us with. 

We have a number of hagiographic texts in multiple languages and text 
forms, and in some cases we also have a saint's story in both a prose and a 
poetic form. Such is the case with two martyrs whose stories are set in fifth- 
century Sasanian Persia: Jacob the Persian and Tahmizgard. Jacob, also known 
as Jacob of Bet Lapat, is said to have been killed in 421CE under Bahram v Gor, 
son of Yazdgird 1, and Tahmizgard was a Sasanian official who, after serving 
Yazdgird 1's wishes to persecute Christians, in short order converted to the faith 
of his enemies and thus died a martyr. The thirteenth-century Church of the 
East author Gewargis Warda celebrated these two martyrs in separate poems, 
each around forty stanzas long, but before him the martyrs were also the sub- 
jects of more conventional martyrdom texts in prose, Jacob in his own story, 
and Tahmizgard within the larger story of the martyrs of Karka d-Bet Slok. 

The expression “many lies like the truth" is used with respect both to Odys- 
seus’ way with words (Od. 19.203, toxe evden mod A&ytov ¿túpoiow dota) and 
the Muses (Hes. Theog. 27—28, tSuev evden no Aéyew érouototv ópota)). A frag- 
ment from Xenarchus (Porphyra, fr. 7)* has poets in an even dimmer light: 


où Lev nomtai (qct) Afjpóc cio: obde £v 
xatvov yap eóploxoucty, AAA ETAQÉpEL 


Xoy 


ËXAOTOGÇ AÜTÈV TAUT’ AVW TE xot KATH. 


The poets are all flash, for they don’t 
Invent a single new thing, but they merely shift, 
Each of them, the same things up and down! 


And most explicitly of all, the anonymous author of the Dissoi logoi, of un- 
known date, explains (§ 3.17), “Poets make their poems not for truth, but for 
human pleasure" (xoi toi momtat où noti dAdBetav, AAAA Toti tag &ðovàç TAY 
dvôpwnrwv Tà nompata rotéovti).5 But finally, Pindar, while acknowledging a 
looser connection to truth in poetry, sees the effect of Odysseus’ story becom- 
ing stronger than it was, thanks to Homer's skill: 


4 Thefragment is preserved in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 6.224. 

5 H.Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker: Griechisch und Deutsch. 3 vols. (6th 
ed.; Berlin: Weidmann, 1952), 2:411 (8 90.3.17). 

6 Nemean Odes 7.20-24. This passage was brought to my attention in Harriott, Poetry and Crit- 
icism, n8; the excerpt is also quoted in translation in Russell and Winterbottom, Ancient 
Literary Criticism, 4. 
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¿yo òè mAËOV' ÉATOUL 

Aóvov 'O8vcaéog à nébav Sta tov ddverh yevecd’ “Opnpov. 

¿nel Pevdeat ol notavå te payavĝ 

geuvôy ëneoti vv copia DE wAEMTEL napyoioa vbo: TUPAdY d'Éyet 
Atop GjuAoc dv8póv 6 tAEtotos. 


And I might suppose 

Odysseus’ story became more than (his) experience due to sweet- 
sounding Homer, 

because in his lies and winged artifice 

there is something holy; wisdom, leading along with stories, acts cheat- 
ingly, 

and of the throng of people the greater part has a blind heart. 


Any questions of “truth” in martyrdom stories lie a bit far afield from our main 
purpose,’ but the way that these lines frame the relationship between prose 
and verse—that is, in opposition—may still be helpful. Prose and poetry are 
different formally, yes, but may also have different purposes, goals, and meth- 
ods. 

Elizabeth Castelli® has shown how the figure of the martyr is, in the right 
(or wrong!) hands, a malleable instrument, that even the idea of martyrdom 
itself may be plied for all kinds of ends, in contexts almost wholly devoid of 
any historical cognizance or with a purposefully areligious aim. (How “reli- 
gious” martyrdom, or more generally hagiographic, narratives have to be is itself 
not necessarily a given.) The Gewargis hymns constitute a reuse of martyrdom 
tales, but also a reformatting into a new shape recognizable to both readers 
and hearers. Some questions arise when we consider this reuse. Is there any 
dichotomy in this reformatting beyond a difference of form? Is hagiographic 
verse a genre distinct from hagiographic prose? Do these martyrdom hymns 
attributed to Gewargis have more in common with the poetry of, say, Ephrem, 
Jacob, and Narsai, than with the prose martyrdom texts? While these questions 
remain in the background for this study, they can at least partly inform the 
main question driving this enquiry: How does literary form—prose or poetry— 
affect the shape, in terms of language and of event, of a hagiographical story? 


7 Fora discussion of this theme in hagiography in general see P. Turner, Truthfulness, Realism, 
Historicity: A Study in Late Antique Spiritual Literature (Farnham: Ashgate, 2012). 

8 “The Ambivalent Legacy of Violence and Victimhood: Using Early Christian Martyrs to Think 
With,’ Spiritus 6 (2006): 1-24. 
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Put more directly, what do we take away from the different versions of these 
stories, and how do they present their content to us? 

Following some introductory remarks on each of the two stories in general 
and on Gewargis Warda and his poems, I will go through the chief events of 
each martyrdom with a comparison between the earlier prose version of the 
tales and Gewargis’ poems of several centuries later. My comparative method 
will focus on the respective narratives, that is, on differences and similarities 
in the events of each martyrdom and how they are presented. This compari- 
son will in addition offer a summary of these two stories, together with sev- 
eral excerpts translated into English. As we will see, hagiography offers us an 
especially rich opportunity to read similar stories side-by-side, and—especially 
given the apparent absence of an ancient literary conceptualization comparing 
poetry and prose in Syriac—to reflect on how poetry and prose might coexist 
this vast literary corpus. 


11 Jacob? 

Readers of martyrdom texts in any tradition are accustomed to, and even 
expect, a certain amount of bloodiness and crudelitas. Torturing and the cat- 
aloging of its instruments and varieties—accompanied, of course, by the gro- 
tesque juxtaposition of the over-joyful faces and words of the martyrs, and 
the demeanors, by turns wrathful and pleading, of the persecutors—are part 
and parcel of martyrdom storytelling. The serial recital, though, of the sev- 
eral severed limbs of Jacob the Persian, each of which also has a confessional 
and didactic role in the narrative, makes this story unique in its calm vio- 
lence. Whether for such characteristics or for some other, the story of Jacob 
"the mutilated,"? as he is known, reached hagiographic notoriety especially 


9 The story of Jacob the Persian is—at least partly—to be distinguished from that of Jacob 
the Notary. There are two different Syriac texts, and they are indeed separate stories, but 
whether the individuals commemorated in these two stories should be thought of as dis- 
tinct historical (even taken loosely) figures each bearing the same name (thus Devos, 
“Abgar,” 328), or the story of Jacob the Notary somehow inspired, literarily or otherwise, 
the story of Jacob the Persian (thus J. Labourt, Le christianisme dans l'empire perse sous 
la dynastie sassanide (224—632) [Bibliothèque de l'enseignement de l'histoire ecclésias- 
tique u; Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1904], 117, n. 2), the precise connection between the two texts 
(or the two individuals) is of little import for our present study. The Syriac text for the 
story of Jacob the Notary is in AMS 4189-200. Cf. O. Braun, Ausgewählte Akten persischer 
Märtyrer (Bibliothek der Kirchenváter 22; Kempten: Jos. Kósel, 1915), 170-178, and P. Devos, 
"Abgar: hagiographe perse méconnu (début du ve siécle)," 4B 83 (1965): 303-328, with 314— 
321 specifically on Jacob the Notary. See also J.M. Fiey, Saints syriaques (Studies in Late 
Antiquity and Early Islam 6; Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2004), nos. 224—225. 

10 Syriac «Xaca9-, Arabic ghil, Go‘oz "14»-£:: , and Latin Intercisus. In the Greek titles 
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throughout the churches of eastern Christianity, and it is also known in Latin 
(BHL 4100-4102). 

From Syriac, either directly or through an intermediary, the famous"? story of 
Jacob the Persian spread to Armenian (BHO 395), Georgian,” Arabic,5 Coptic 
(BHO 396-397), and Ga‘az,!” and there are also four recensions in Greek,!? as 
well as a later (fifteenth century) Greek panegyric.!® 


(see n. 18 below), this appellation is lacking: only that of ó IIépovc is present. For Cop- 
tic (see n. 16 below), the Sahidic copy is missing its beginning, and there is no substantial 
colophon, but in the course of the surviving text he is usually just called by name (invari- 
ably spelled 1axxweoc [sic]), sometimes with “holy” and/or “martyr” while the Bohairic 
copy in its rubric names him “the labor-bearer and martyr of Christ, Jacob of the Persians" 
(Maerxomopoc oyo? MMAPTYPOC NTE TIXC 1lAKWBOC MEBOAHEN NITEPCHC). 

11 Perhaps most notably in Mombritius’ Sanctuarium, 11, 20-22" = Boninus Mombritius, 
Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum, ed. Monachi Solesmenses (Paris: Fontemoing, 1910), 
2:40—44. 

12 “L'histoire de saint Jacques 'Intercis est, parmi les légendes analogues, l'une des plus pop- 
ulaires" (Labourt, Le christianisme, 112). 

13 In addition to the text noted at BHO 395, we may point to the shorter version in the 
synaxarion: G. Bayan, Le synaxaire arménien de Ter Israël. rv. Mois de Tré (Po 16.1; Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1922), 612-613. It begins, 3ugud winip dump 3wynyyuy uppulh 
puiqiuunuüg yuh: “On this day is the martyrdom of Jacob the Persian, the much- 
tortured martyr.” 

14  M.Tarchnivili, with the collaboration of J. Assfalg, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen 
Literatur (Studi e testi 185; Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1955), 478, 
n. 71; only one manuscript (and no edition) is listed. 

15 G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur. 5 vols. (Studi e testi 118, 133, 146, 
147, 172; Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944-1953), 1:504—505, lists a 
number of manuscripts in Arabic and Garsuni, the oldest of which goes back to the 15th 
century. 

16  Sahidic and Bohairic. The Sahidic survives in the first eight pages of the White Monastery 
manuscript MONE.EE (- Vat. borg. copt. 145). It is published, but with many errors, in 
Augustinus Antonius Georgius (Agostino Antonio Giorgi), De miraculis Sancti Coluthi et 
reliquiis actorum Sancti Panesniv martyrum thebaica fragmenta duo (Romae: Fulgonium, 
1793), 252-272. For the longer and completely extant Bohairic version, see G. Balestri and 
H. Hyvernat, Acta Martyrum 1-11. 2 vols. (csco Copt. 1111-2 [= CSCO 86, Copt. 6]; Paris, 
1907, 1924), 2:24—61. 

17 Aside from the brief narrative in the Ethiopian synaxarion (on which more momentarily), 
there being, as far as I know, none published even now, no Go'ez texts are mentioned in 
BHO, but manuscripts known to me are: 

— British Library Orient. 686 (dated sometime between 1775-1769), no. 23 (ff. 857-875; see 
W. Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum, Acquired since 
the Year 1847 [London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1877], 167), for 27 Hadar (= Nov 
23); 

— EMML 1479 (dated 6952A.M. = 1459/60 CE), no. 27 (ff. 178'-182"; see Getatchew Haile, 
EMML Cat., vol. Iv (1979), pp. 595-598), for 27 Hadar (= Nov 23); 
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The Syriac story is around 3000 words in the prose text, and forty-four mostly 
four-lines stanzas in Gewargis Warda. Assemani published the prose text in 
his edition of saints’ lives in Syriac,?° and in his later edition of the same text, 
Bedjan used two late manuscripts:?! one at the Chaldean Church of Diyarbakir 
dated 1879, but purportedly based on a 7th/8th century copy, and Berlin Sachau 
222, dated 1881. Other manuscripts having the story are the much older codices 
British Library Add. 14644 (ff. 447—52", beginning missing),?? and Vat. sir. 161 
(ff. 86"—917).23 


1.2 Tahmizgard 
Rather unlike the story of Jacob the Persian, that of Tahmizgard? is, as far as I 
have seen, not extant in any late ancient source beyond Syriac. As mentioned 


— EMML 1833 (14th century), no. 13 (ff. 1647-170"; see Getatchew Haile, EMML Cat, vol. v 
(1981), pp. 302-305), for 28 Hedar (= Nov 24). 

In the Ethiopian synaxarion, he is celebrated on 27 Hodar (text and French translation 

in PO 44: 380—385, ed. Gérard Colin). These EMML manuscripts are of an antiquity rather 

notable for Ethiopic manuscripts and their texts naturally merit further study. 

18  P. Devos, “Le dossier hagiographique de Jacques l’Intercis,” AB 71 (1953): 157—210; 72 (1954): 
213-256. 

19  Ch.Hannick, “L éloge de Jacques le Perse par Jean Eugenikos (e codice Vindob. Theol. gr. 
186)," AB 9o (1972): 268-287. 

20 S.E. Assemani, Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium. 2 vols. (Roma: 
Typis Josephi Collini, 1748), 1:242-257. 

21 See AMS 2x. 

22 See W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, Acquired since the 
Year 1838. 3 vols. (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1870-1872), 31084, who dates 
it to the fifth or sixth century. In addition to the missing beginning, the first two folios of 
the surviving part are much later than the rest. 

23 See S.E. Assemani and J.S. Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum manu- 
scriptorum catalogus. Partis prime, tomus tertius (Roma: Ex typographia linguarum ori- 
entalium, 1759), 327. There is no date in the manuscript, and the catalogers call it only 
“pervetustus” without venturing a date; Brock dates it to the ninth century ("The Earliest 
Syriac Manuscript of the Martyrdom of Philemon and Companions,” in Aegyptus chris- 
tiana. Mélanges d'hagiographie égyptienne et orientale dédiés à la mémoire du P. Paul Devos 
bollandiste, ed. by U. Zanetti and E. Lucchesi [Cahiers d' Orientalisme 25; Genéve: Patrick 
Cramer, 2004], 29-42, here 31), but it may be a bit earlier. 

24  Thename means “strong Yazdgard.” See F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg: N.G. Elw- 
ert, 1895), 319, and Th. Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden. 
Aus der Arabischen Chronik des Tabari, übersetzt und mit ausführlichen Erlüuterungen und 
Ergänzungen versehen (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1879), 443, n. 1; and more recently, Ph. Gignoux, 
Ch. Jullien, and F. Jullien, Iranisches Personennamenbuch, Band vit: Iranische Namen 
in semitischen Nebenüberlieferungen, Fasc. 5: Noms propres syriaques d'origine iranienne 
(Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
Historische Klasse 789, Iranische Onomastik 5; Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Aka- 
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above, this martyr's story belongs to the narrative of the martyrs of Karka d-Bet 
Slok, and, like the story of Jacob the Persian, is available in Bedjan's collec- 
tion of saints’ lives.?5 It is also found in Mósinger's Monumenta Syriaca?9 and 
Brockelmann published an extract, including the part about Tahmizgard, in his 
chrestomathy.?? Bedjan lists the same manuscripts for this story as for Jacob's 
mentioned above.?® There is a recent Spanish translation of both the prose 
story and the Warda hymn,?? as well as a modern Arabic translation of the last 
and main part in Addai Scher's Suhada,3 and it apparently exists (existed?) in 
Turkish.?! 

AsFiey notes, the whole story of these martyrs divides well into three parts:?? 

Historical account of the village (AMS 2:507-511) 

2. The beginnings of Christianity and the persecution of Sapir (AMS 2:512- 


515) 
3. The persecution of Yazdgard 11 in 445 (AMS 2:515-535) 


demie der Wissenschaften, 2009), no. 412 (cf. no. 453a). Here the Syriac spelling tahm- 
derives from Middle Persian tahm “strong”; cf. D. Durkin-Meisterernst, Dictionary of 
Manichaean Texts. Vol. 3: Texts from Central Asia and China. Part 1: Dictionary of Mani- 
chaean Middle Persian and Parthian (Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum, Subsidia; Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 2004), 323b. (D.N. MacKenzie, A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary [London: Oxford 
University Press, 1971], 77, with 163 [col. 147], only has stahm [noun], stahmag [adjective], 
etc., with initial st.) The Syriac spelling of the full name differs in the two texts. Gewar- 
gis Warda uses Tahmazgard, while the prose narrator uses Tahmizgard. (It is possible that 
there is variety among the manuscripts for both the narrative and the poem that is never- 
theless not clearly indicated in the published editions.) 

25  AMS2:507-535. 

26 G. Môsinger, Monumenta syriaca ex romanis codicibus collecta. Volumen 2 (Oeniponti: 
Libraria Academica Wagneriana, 1878), 63—75. 

27 C. Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Literatur, Chrestomathie und Glos- 
sar (8th ed.; Leipzig: Verlag Enzyklopádie, 1960), 50—68. Bedjan, as was his wont, had his 
text printed in fully vocalized East Syriac script, but the other two editions mentioned 
here are in Estrangela. 

28 | See AMS 2x. 

29 H.R. Francisco, La Historia de Karkha deBeth Selokh y otros textos relativos a los mártires 
persas (Byzantina & Orientalia Studia 3; Buenos Aires: Instituto Multidisciplinario de His- 
toria y Ciencias Humanas, 2016). 

3o  Kitab sirat ashar Suhada? al-Masriq al-qiddisin. 2 vols. (Mossoul: Imprimerie des pères 
dominicains, 1900-1906), 2:224-227. 

31  Fiey, Saints syriaques, 183, relates a piece of information (from Devos) to the effect that 
some version of the saint's story was translated in 1908 from "Chaldean" (presumably the 
local Northeast Neo-Aramaic dialect) into Turkish and written in Syriac script (not an 
unknown phenomenon in this region), but the whereabouts of this translation are unfor- 
tunately now unknown. 

32 J.M. Fiey, “Vers la réhabilitation de l'histoire de Karka d'bét Slob," AB 82 (1964): 189—222, 
here 190. 
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It is this last part in which Tahmizgard is converted and martyred. Despite 
some embellishments, particularly in the tortures mentioned—there are ele- 
phants!—Fiey takes the story to be relatively reliable in the events it describes, 
although the weakest part is the story of Tahmizgard's quick conversion and 
speedy martyrdom.?? There is a church dedicated to Tahmizgard in Kirkuk (the 
modern name of Karka d-Bét Slok), which, based on an analysis of the original 
architecture, dates back to the fifth century.54 It was destroyed in 1918 due to a 
gunpowder explosion and subsequently rebuilt on a smaller scale and a differ- 
ent design in 1923.55 


13 Gewargis Warda 

Gewargis Warda, whom Assemani calls "celeberrimus apud Nestorianos 
hymnographus,?6 remains both a known and an unknown figure in Syriac lit- 
erature. There is no clear evidence in the scholarship to date his activity more 
specifically than to the 13th century?" Of the 150 or so poems associated with his 
name—which, of course, are probably not all the products of his pen—only 31 
have been edited or translated,?? and, with the exception of some hymns pub- 
lished lately by Anton Pritula,?? most of this publishing work was undertaken a 
century ago. As a result of this relatively meager amount of scholarly attention, 


33 “Vers la réhabilitation," 215. Fiey doubts that such a story as it is would suffice to make this 
converted official the chief patron of the Kirkuk Martyrion. He nevertheless considers the 
prose versions “plus sobre" than Gewargis' later poem (Saints syriaques, 183). 

34 G.M.L. Bell, and M. Mundell Mango, The Churches and Monasteries of the Tur Abdin (2nd 
ed.; London: Pindar Press, 1982), 74—78, 121-122, with pls. 31-37; Fiey, Saints syriaques, 183. 
Cf. R.E. Payne, A State of Mixture: Christians, Zoroastrians, and Iranian Political Culture in 
Late Antiquity (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 56; Oakland, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 2015), 129. 

35 Fiey, "Vers la réhabilitation," 217, with n. 5; Bell and Mango, Churches, 121. 

36 Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino-Vaticana. 3 vols. (Roma: Typis Sacrae Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide, 1719-1728), 111.1:561; see also ibid., 1:581-583. 

37  SeeM. Tamcke, “How Giwargis Warda Retells Biblical Texts: Some Remarks,” in Rewrit- 
ten Bible Reconsidered: Proceedings of the Conference in Karkku, Finland, ed. by A. Laato 
and J.T. A.G.M. van Ruiten (Studies in Rewritten Bible 1; Turku: Abo Akademi University, 
2008), 249-269, here 250-258, for an overview of the scholarship on him, and, especially 
for the hymns associated with his name, A. Pritula, The Warda: An East Syriac Hymnolog- 
ical Collection. Study and Critical Edition (Góttinger Orientforschungen, I. Reihe: Syriaca 
47; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2015). 

38 This figure is from A. Mengozzi's entry on Gewargis in GEDSH, 176-177. 

39 In addition to Pritula, The Warda, see the same author's Bocmounocupuückuü eumnoepa- 
gbuueckutt cóopuux Bapda (XII-XVI 66.): uccaedoeanue, ny6nukayua mexcmoe (XpucTu- 
ancknä Bocrok NS 7 [13]; C.-IIerepóypr: U3gareapcrso TocyzapcrBenHoro 3pmuraxa, 
2014). 
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Martin Tamcke summarizes the situation with these words: “All in all, we still 
know very little about Giwargis Warda.”"40 

Before turning specifically to the poems dealing with Jacob and Tahmizgard, 
it is important first to highlight the fact that all of Gewargis’ work was written 
and has been transmitted within a liturgical context. Thus the purpose of his 
martyrological hymns is naturally related to the prose versions of those stories, 
but nevertheless still different. While the full and lengthy prose stories may 
not have been read and studied by the whole church, the liturgical setting of 
Gewargis' hymns, evident in the manuscripts, means that those versions of the 
martyrdoms would have been more accessible to the Church of the East as a 
whole, not unlike the way in which the content of the Bible and how to under- 
stand it was generally learned, not from reading the Bible itself, but from the 
liturgy recited from day to day in the churches.*! 

The two poems with which we are concerned were both published in 1904 
by Heinrich Hilgenfeld, whose work was favorably reviewed that same year 
by Nóldeke.^? Hilgenfeld presented the Syriac text of nine poems by Gewargis 
together with a German translation and some introductory remarks for each 
poem. In his edition ofthe "songs" (Gesänge), as he calls them, as far as our sub- 
ject is concerned, Hilgenfeld (see pp. 10—11) used Berlin 63 / Sachau 188 (dated 
1882)45 and Vat. sir. 184 (1560).^^ He did not use Cambr. Add. 1980, which has 
the Tahmizgard story.*5 

Concerning the style and use of Gewargis Warda's Syriac, Nóldeke notes that 
itisof good quality, despite the fact that the poems were penned at a time when 
Syriac was spoken much less commonly.^8 In both of the poems we are consid- 


40 Tamcke, “How Giwargis Warda,” 255. 

41 Tamcke, “How Giwargis Warda,” 258-261. 

42 Ausgewählte Gesänge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1904). The 
review is in ZDMG 58 (1904): 496—499. Hilgenfeld's edition was printed with East Syriac 
script, "leider aber ohne Vokalzeichen,” in Nóldeke's well-stated lamentation (p. 499). 

43 No. 83 is Tahmizgard, no. 84 Jacob; see E. Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften 
der Kóniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 2 vols. (Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Kónig- 
lichen Bibliothek zu Berlin 23; Berlin: A. Asher & Co, 1899), 1:217-239. 

44 See Assemani and Assemani, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae, 388-396; the poems in 
question are nos. 78—79 in the manuscript (see p. 393 specifically). 

45 Ff. 337-3395; see W. Wright, A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts Preserved in the Library 
ofthe University of Cambridge. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1901), 1158. 
This omission is also noted by Néldeke (rev. Hilgenfeld, 498, n. 2). 

46 Rev. Hilgenfeld, 497: “Der Verf. muß sich einer Sprache bedienen, die nicht mehr wirklich 
lebendig war, schreibt sie aber ziemlich rein. Grobe Verstöße gegen den alten Sprachge- 
brauch kommen nur vereinzelt vor" Nóldeke's point is clear, but it is not necessary to use 
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ering, Gewargis Warda employs the heptasyllabic meter. In the one on Jacob, 
all four lines of each stanza rhyme, for example (st. 5, in this case with each line 
ending in -ra):*” 


iàs Sad od aidai Ad 
iia rama sen 2S qi 
dat, 3 Hana aniria 
sial inaa AÙ SANA 


The poem on Tahmizgard has a different form, while still utilizing heptasyllabic 
meter: the four-line stanzas rhyme in the first three lines, while the fourth line 
ends with a feminine nominal form (ending in -ta), and so every fourth line 
throughout the hymn rhymes. Here is an example (st. 9, with -in three times, 
then -ta): 


esses aino mi 


# 20434 a Ha ciata 


2 Comparative Analysis of Content 

2.1 Outline of Jacob's Martyrdom according to the Prose Story 

1. Jacob’s identification, date (AMS 2:539-540) 

2. His mother, wife, and their letter (AMS 2:540—541) 

3. His response to the letter (AMS 2:541-542) 

4.  Hiscolleagues report him, and the king interrogates him (AMS 2:542-544) 
5.  Theking summons his counsellors (AMS 2:544—545) 

6.  Jacob's prayer (AMS 2:545-546) 


terms like "pure" or *violation" when comparing texts written in the same language, yet 
separated by several centuries. 

47  Hereandin the Syriac quotations given below I include vowels for both the prose and 
the verse texts. In his edition of the prose texts, Bedjan, of course, includes vowels (and 
some other diacritical marks); I have followed a slightly simpler system—for example, I 
do not in general mark rukkaka and quššāyā, not least because they are usually readily 
discernible by the vocalic patterns of the words—but I do follow him in giving the regular 
East Syriac change aw > aw. I have used the same system for the (here newly) vocalized 
texts of Gewargis Warda. 
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7. Torturers are brought in, and Jacob is urged to recant (AMS 2:546—547) 

8. His thumb and fingers of the right hand are cut off (AMS 2:547-549) 

9. His thumb and fingers of the left hand are cut off (AMS 2:549-550) 

10. Conversational interlude for the torturers and Jacob (AMS 2:550—551) 

11. Cutting off of the toes of the right foot, beginning with the big toe (ams 
2:551-553) 

12. Cutting off of the toes of the left foot, beginning with the small toe (ams 
2:553-554) 

13. Cutting off of right foot, left foot (AMS 2:554) 

14. Cutting off of right hand, left hand (AMS 2:554) 

15. Cutting off of right arm, left arm (AMS 2:554-555) 

16. Cutting off of right leg, left leg (ams 2:555) 

17. He prays and, when finished, is decapitated (AMS 2:555-556) 

18. Said to be martyred on Teëri hray (November) 27, 732 ag (= Year 1 of 
Bahram [v]) (AMS 2:557) 

19. Christians come and pay the torturers for the body but are refused (ams 
2:557) 

20. Some Christians come at dark and take the body and, in a single garment, 
the limbs, twenty-eight in number, secretly (AMS 2:557) 

21. Asthe Christians are reciting a Psalm, fire from heaven comes down, sur- 
rounds the garment, and licks up the blood (Ams 2:557—558) 

We gather that Jacob had been a Christian turned to the Persian state religion. 

His mother and wife then write a letter to him urging him to return to the Chris- 

tian faith.*8 In the prose version of the story (AMS 2:540.11-541.2) we find the 

letter in this form: 


Li etre uZa0 2A Noa 1Naaid ax Asa son age passé anas ais 
fis ans, E Ao asia. Aa à eia pH ai iSi, 2Asoma ee ua 
aAictäaa Ne. iia oS $i iab a: AA Alo auto Liin Qaa SX qi 109 
Aa RAT 230 Sas „āda aaro aA miax T wale ahaa len A 
tage EN ees iex hada PEN Asa ea 2 Lys ena asa ECEE aca23 
aAiwa : NT Aias A Las pind. EN Gia ri AAA aa el aa 

.& ai ee PRESE 


48 Foran opposite example of a family member, in this case a sister, coming to a martyr, see 
AMS 4:219, the (incomplete) Story of Mar Dadu. As he is being tortured, his sister comes to 
him with the words, "Why die poorly? Deny the god of the Christians and confess the god 
of King Säpür!” 
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The two of them sent him a letter: “We have heard that you have turned 
away from the love of the eternal God for the king's flattery and presents 
and gifts that last only briefly. And where is the king, whose will you have 
served? Look! He has died in corruption like all humankind and is reduced 


to dust in the grave! He can neither help you with his gifts, nor is he able 


to deliver you from eternal torment. So know this: if you remain in this 


mind and do not deny your current religion, torment from God and just 


judgement will overtake you, just as it did your friend, the king, and so 


then, we will be strangers to you, and you will have no part or inheritance 


with us." 


In Gewargis Warda, sts. 3—6: 


A letter they wrote him, 


One bitter and painful: 


Woe to you, fallen into a chasm 


Severe and destructive! 


For you've left the heavenly king, 
And loved a king that's earthly. 
Your hope in this world is desolate, 
While you wait to go to the next. 


IN apat pä 

NEE ROT 204.5% 

104 aa RUE Li 
418332050 CREE 

az iA uix) 
ial BAGS asie 

Hà Was giao auus 
SIR Ages Hat 

233 Sa oc aisa; As 
iàs Lara aan S es 
ias, Xa rar aniria 
PEENES i“ sins 
e NC nexa soa 
e 18m 2S3 ei ic ohn 
sok i3 AG Ai Sie 


Because you have denied the one who created everything, 


You shall no longer be a son to your mother. 
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Since you've left the one born without a man, 

You shall no longer be called a man to your wife.^? 
6 Where is Yazdgard, to whom you're joined, 

And with whom you've agreed for his possessions? 

Look how he has become what he was not, 

And you, too, have likened [yourself] to him! 


Each version makes as if to quote the letter, but the respective forms are differ- 
ent. In any case, in both versions of the story this letter suffices to urge Jacob 
back to his prior faith. In the prose story, “When Jacob received this letter, he 
repented [came to himself ] and remorse sprung up in his mind” (138 2N2 ma 
Aun sant: 202 arsi aas: ER euis ás zane, AMS 2:541.3—4),50 andin Gewargis 
Warda, “When he had read the letter // Great remorse came upon him” (ba a aa 
Aai 2884 roS s, ads 28582 24m a4, st. 7.1-2). This news soon reaches the Persian 
king and he responds as we might expect, Jacob is unwilling to turn back from 
his reclaimed religion, and the torturing sets in. This torturing involves the suc- 
cessive removal of Jacob's appendages, and the saint considers each body part 
a branch of a tree: "O savior of the Christians: receive the tree branch in your 
mercy, because even if it is cut by the pruners, Nisan?! will come and it will 
sprout and be adorned (with leaves)" (.qsaeas 28429 28a o2 an TR NEC | éanaià 
Haba Wade Hi 202 ama Sia Naua Sig LL, AMS 2:547.8-11). These 
branches are pruned away: after he is wholly limbless, he refers to his “pruned 
branches" (ma as, AMS 2:555, l. 18). The figurative "tree" is there referred 
to specifically as a cypress (2&6àx). I will not go through the whole litany of 
each body part's “pruning,” but I will say that the saint announces the numeric 
or symbolic significance of each severed limb: for example, when the tortur- 


ers come to his seventh and eighth fingers, the narrative runs as follows (ams 
2:549.16—550.3): 


exi Sax ‘Aa io lA An ASA i^a 23044 EET ME eund alana 


02 radia ALAA ma an à 223009 aaia rina Bi Qux PECES dues 
waka ii. Zid Aso gih 232 Sia. Aias Lo xis Ang: Bis. 3440 Lion wala 


49  Inthisstanza, Gewargis makes some word plays. Lines 1 and 2 both end with bra, the first 
instance being the verb “he created,” the second being the noun “son.” And lines 3 and 
4 both end in gabra: thus these two lines also rhyme with the previous two. The word 
gabra here (“man”) could equally have been translated "husband" in both lines, but per- 
haps more awkwardly in line 3. 

50 AMS 2:541.3-4. 

51 Thatis, springtime. 
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2A2 sora sai we ey Bory gants og «e a Aa Aias ECC as 
3i igaza 


Then they cut off the finger after his little finger, and he burned more with 
the love of his Lord and said, “Seven times with the seventh finger I will 
praise you, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” They cut off his eighth finger and 
he said this: “On the eighth day a Hebrew is circumcised, that he might be 
separated from the uncircumcised. As for me, too, your servant, the gaze 
of my heart with my mind is separated from these defiled, uncircumcised 
people, and it is for you alone, my God, that my soul thirsts, so that, when 
I come, I may also see your face.” 


The corresponding part in Gewargis Warda reads: 

EEN q six & 2302 26 

pen Saar 

1AS et TE Nasa 

BEINN ien PEN 
Bas iai ions 27 

twa ac Lo ais 

pias 34 188 and 


+ Leto Ra eu iie 


26 “I will praise you seven times 
With a group of seven fingers, 
And like the seven days, 
God in three persons." 
2; With the eighth [finger] the elect one cried out, 
"On the eighth day, 
It was commanded, a Hebrew should be circumcised, 
And on it [the eighth day] I became a Christian." 


The poetic version has both more and less than the prose. The severed sev- 
enth finger brings to mind an idea perhaps stemming from Ps 119:64, "Seven 
times a day have I praised you" (ganat dais 44x); the reference to "times" is 
present in both versions, but Gewargis Warda's poem extends these times to 
"days," and thus a week, which may also bring to mind the days of creation. 


Each version also uses a different verb of praising.5* The members of the Trin- 


52 The prose story used the root $bh (D stem/Pael), the hymn the root wdy (C stem/Afel). 
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ity are separately delineated in the prose story, but in Gewargis Warda we have 
simply “God in three persons.” Not surprisingly, the eighth finger points to the 
day on which Jewish males are circumcised and are thus visually and physically 
marked as members of that community; Jacob takes the loss of his eighth fin- 
ger as a reminder that he himself belongs to the community of Christ and is so 
marked by a visible and physical sign. So, while the text of the poem is shorter, 
the language and import of both versions are similar. 

Eventually, his several limbs are all cut off, amounting to twenty-eight pieces, 
but he has not lost consciousness. He then offers a prayer, is decapitated, and 
dies. The narrator then turns to the saint's relics:9? 


hades FAN 2909 aïs ni nias NTC Xa e» 2x31a. Dax 2A Hagia car sacra 
ex SENS 3$ 36 am d A2 iSo acia GENE samm qi etat anaha 
1538 aana aaa aai Hagia ax 1 as Zu Kad RDA Lio auia 
nan S30 sánta aag axa TENET Hs euo BU és ais AS AREA 
axsa 2315 2430. Haba a giay rasa abia aaa eem: BELT) 2ias. AA 

X 3 pind. asl Ay agia daar ij 1536 sany 1530 e es agaz ans 
thos wx we Hit} eem, i iSi osos ia 2585040 NOTA 2er a 
18g Sij ala 2344 veo ae Sia RS TAN ota :aadaaz HANG : Ant 
1388 ei ağa ais BIG anam ABA Aus cp LA La] AL Lae BA 
Ke 

And while the victorious one's corpse was lying there, and some of the 
Christians took no small amount of money and gave it to the torturers,?* 
that they [the Christians] might take the victorious one's corpse, but they 
[the torturers] were not persuaded. At the ninth hour, when they [the tor- 
turers] departed from there, certain of the faithful seized the victorious 
one's corpse and remained secretly with it until it was dark. When it was 
evening, they collected all the parts from his hands and feet, both small 
and large, for the parts that had been cut were twenty-eight, and they col- 
lected them all into one garment®> with the corpse. The blood from the 
body parts was flowing and dripping on the ground. We? faithful secretly 


53 AMS 2:557.4-19. 

54 The Syriac here is a Latin loanword (via Greek). See A.M. Butts, “Latin Words in Classical 
Syriac,” Hugoye 19 (2016): 123-192, here, 140-141. 

55 Syriac mand may be a general term for garment, as well as one for a vessel of various kinds. 
The former seems most fitting here, as it also helps explain the blood dripping on the 
ground. 

56 Note that the narrator of the martyrdom includes himself in the story. For more on 
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recited the Psalm “Have mercy on me, O God, accordingto your goodness," 
and immediately fire came down, surrounded the garment, and licked up 
the blood, even the blood from the straw and dust that had overflowed 
there. We all fell down to the ground from fear until the saint's body parts 
became red and were like a fresh rose. 


Gewargis treats this whole episode in only one stanza (st. 42): 


he ue dos phase 42 
Bada ping 245 
+ Dali EE oix 


42 Fire came down from heaven, 
And licked up his righteous blood, 
And the twenty-eight cut pieces 
Were beautiful with divine light! 


Whereas the limbs “became red like a fresh rose" after the fire comes down in 
the prose story, in the poem, they are “beautiful with divine light.”5” 

As we have seen, Gewargis really does follow the prose narrative closely, 
although in general he truncates, as when he gives "God in three persons" where 
the prose text has “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit" Certainly, the poetic form to 
which he confined himself—with, for example, its requirements in terms of 
syllable-counts and stanza length—necessitated at least some of these differ- 
ences. The form, then, in these two martyrdom texts, is the real difference, with 
little variation in the narrative itself. 


2.2 Outline of Tahmizgard's Martyrdom according to the Prose Story 
i.  Tahmizgard conducts Yazdgard 11’s inquisition against the Christians of 
Karka d-Bet Slok and surrounding areas (AMS 2:519-520)58 


this hagiographic topos of the eyewitness (or well-informed relator), in which narrators 
present themselves as in direct contact with the events recorded and passed on, see 
Turner, Truthfulness, 27-28, as well as K. De Temmermann, "Ancient Biography and For- 
malities of Fiction,' in Writing Biography in Greece and Rome: Narrative Technique and 
Fictionalisation, ed. by K. De Temmerman and K. Demoen (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2016), 3-25. 

57  Thatis, the Warda poet does not use the word warda (“rose”)! 

58 His interrogation and persecution of the Persian Christians lasts about eleven pages in 
Bedjan's edition before the interrogator is himself converted. 
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2. Bishop John, in conversation with Tahmizgard, reports a future vision of 
the latter being martyred for the Christian faith, and a Christian named 
Isaac bar Hormizd(gard) voices a similar prophecy (AMS 2:520-521) 

The first day of the persecution, Aug 24 (AMS 2:522-525) 

The second day, Aug 25 (AMS 2:526-527) 

The third day, Aug 26 (AMS 2:527-529) 

Atthe end of three days of killing the Christians, Tahmizgard himself sees 
a vision of a ladder reaching to heaven with those Christians he had killed 


Se EB 9 


ascending it, at the sight of which he immediately repents and is con- 
verted (AMS 2:529-530) 
7. Yazdgard learns the news of Tahmizgard's conversion, orders him to be 
tortured and eventually hung upside down on a cross (Sept 25), in accord 
with the prior prophecies directed to him (AMs 2:530) 
The third part of the full prose narrative of the Karka martyrs, that part detail- 
ing the persecution under Yazdgard 11 up to Tahmizgard's martyrdom covers 
16 pages (515-530) in Bedjan's edition and is around 2700 words. As for the 
poem, the full title is Mar Tahmazgard the Victorious Martyr and the Martyrs 
that were Crowned by him in Karka d-Bet Slok, and it begins, "I heard a story of 
martyrs, and I feared and trembled” (asia Adare Ra assar 238523 2333), that 
is, Gewargis Warda clearly acknowledges his reception of a known story. The 
poem is 39 stanzas long, mostly of four-lines each. Tahmizgard is first men- 
tioned four pages into the aforementioned part of the prose story (AMS 2:519.7) 
and his own martyrdom concludes just over ten pages later (530.15), after which 
he is mentioned no more. He is first introduced as the also of Nisibis;5? 
this Persian title is explained by the narrator as Aarati Haas, perhaps 
adequately put into English as “regulator of Magianism.” Tahmizgard and two 
others are sent to the Christians to urge them *with flattery and gifts ... to deny 
Christ and worship fire, but if they would not worship the sun and sacrifice 
to fire and water, they should be handed over to scourging, lacerations, and 
death by the sword.”60 Tahmizgard subsequently fulfills his calling like a good 
arch-torturer, but not before his ears and soul are harangued and religiously 
burdened with a prophecy from the mouth of one of his victims. John, Bishop 
of Karka, addresses Tahmizgard with these words: 


59 On the term see on this loan-word, see C.A. Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords in Syriac 
(Beiträge zur Iranistik 28; Wiesbaden: Ludwig Reichert, 2008), 203-204. 
60 Ze a à : eus ad ris acta. PEPER aise pices dia ias... green Aaaa 
os Aa ba dasha mima A : iam A (AMS 2:519.12, 14-16). 
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aava He & aix aaya Seal A atx Laana 23 3 E 

Hoi Had S31 Sais Gala As e «X ans. Hoi GU ir A oi. 130 

N32 BAL qXÀ SAG ial 3l i$; ásar Aaa) el Hi gh Ad 26 on 
diem) amm A oi ang 


Greetings, judge to be judged! Greetings, persecutor to be persecuted! 
Greetings, magus, confessor, and martyr! Increase, O Tahmizgard, in- 
crease the band with which you will meet the face of the bridegroom who 
has invited us into his kingdom! For I see that, like Simon Peter, you, too, 
will hang upside down on a cross for the sake of Christ's name.9! 


Another notable Christian of the town who was imprisoned then, Isaac bar 
Hormizd,9? perhaps emboldened and inspired by John's address to Tahmiz- 
gard—the narrator notes the similarity9?— reports his own vision of the Per- 
sian official's future: 


1313 Shue ds aha um Rosa Asa ai socle a2 oG Nil aA, 


PET iai MEET Azaga LA 240012 GANS aii cotta iie Aii 200) 


You, O Tahmizgard, will be crowned with a good martyrdom for our Lord, 
and instead of a wolf, you will become a lamb, and give your body as a 
living and holy sacrifice acceptable and pleasing to God!64 


bas 138 ei eii a 8A ~n DAgAwa " 2ka a PAX soni, mo 
tu aix ERI Aa sara xia man Sama: :1R asian Loan As sa JAN san : 


I) 


Tahmizgard went up to the place called Bet Téta,$5 where martyrs where 
slaughtered in the days of King Sapür, and he sat on the seat of judgement 
and arranged before the crowds all manner of torture devices.66 


61  AMS2:520417—5212. 

62 Heis called both 3à&3&93àc 35 and 3&,3àa 44 in the text. 

63 has Has, mA Sora cad Lda 2S (AMS 2:521.9-10). 

64 AMS 2:521.10-13. The last part of the sentence is from Rom 12:1. 

65 That is, Fig-place, or something similar; see AMS 2:514 for an explanation of this place 
name. 

66 | AMS 2:522.15-18. 
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In Gewargis Warda, sts. 13-15 


13 He thought the Christians would be afraid, 


Turn from the faith, 
And out of fear deny 
The name of the Trinity. 
14  "Look!Ihave procured instruments, 
I have sharpened fearsome irons, 
I have readied them for you, 
Unless you render honor to idolatry! 
15 Look! There are combs and saws, 
Swords, spears, and daggers, 
Nails, spits, and arrows, 
Which scare people.” 


241 


pet agoia iio 13 
nasa raae pwa 
52 aa xs 

A cans ie ED Qa 14 
oh een Ai Mio 
M pte Lia oo 
*iNeiaAd naina Å A1 

PEUT] inii aa 15 
lümdáo twaña 1.50 
ET iode pa 
siRexiiA GX soam) 


John and many others are martyred on the first day of this three-day perse- 


cution. On the third day a widow named Sirin appears;®” she is not killed in 
Gewargis' poem, but in the prose text she and her older son are killed in the 
presence of Tahmizgard, her younger son looking on; this younger son resists 
the flattery of the persecutors and is devoted to the corpses of his mother and 
brother before he is himself murdered. It is just at this point that Tahmizgard 


is converted: 


67  Forthis name, cf. Gignoux, Jullien, and Jullien, Noms propres syriaques, nos. 407a-d, and 


Ken 


for the meaning, MacKenzie, Concise Pahlavi Dictionary, 80, s.v. Siren “sweet.” 
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SA n iiie aso RE sésa ei ine xi TE axia ulis 
SERES ada maa AS Al PEN thea ao Aa <a EI 18i 
edi ide Aie EN. 2NG qi dal Lois dia 253 Moa ibza wna 
nikon Sax sho. 2x2 1383 Sa e undas Dax 187 SiAAo ‘aïe 
Alors 13833 Fais aud rates gala iRexeiS abat, 4313 HS 
Sazi PE xai usine int LxüneXo i$emiNo iy^ EXER ree 
282$ Aaaa AR Bade. aa azi 305 WES als ais aus 0X5 
Hats Née ET ZI zaa RÀ. Ain io pinsa gidesoot, was, 
Haiana ugar Masi Seen car iaaa ia) ai Lo waa aidons 

A85 Lo Shas soc Ii 


After they had been slaughtered, the Lord opened Tahmizgard’s eyes and 
he saw a ladder placed on the earth with its top reaching to the sky.98 
Ascending it were all those that had been slaughtered by him. The Lord 
was standing above it and placing sublime and glorious crowns on them. 
Thejudge's mind was immediately turned to repentance, and he cried out 
and said in a loud voice, “I am a Christian!” according to the prophecies 
about him. He was lamenting for himself with weeping, and he implored 
Christ to forgive him the blood of the martyrs that had been shed by 
him. When King Yazdgard heard that Tahmizgard had relinquished [his] 
Magianism and confessed Christ, he commanded that he should be ques- 
tioned with scourgings, and as soon as they had mistreated him with tor- 
tures, chains, captivity, blows, and lacerations, and had seen that he was 
not weary in the contest, the king commanded that he should be hung 
upside down on a cross. Thus was the blessed Tahmizgard crowned with 
a good martyrdom on the 25th of Elul [September], a Monday. He prayed 
at the time of his martyrdom and asked God that everyone mentioning 
the name of Tahmizgard in any strait or illness should receive help from 
God.6? 


Immediately following these words, in what is perhaps the original epilogue to 


the story, Tahmizgard is presumably grouped among all the other martyrs of 
that time and place, said to be 12,000 in all. 


68 Cf. Gen 11:4. 
69 AMS 2:529.20-530.15. 
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Gewargis presents this stage of the story as follows: 


raong AnA eno 25 
PURUS] AXES 
REN 1843 Maha 


EP RV NT a Dai 
NT mcs eye 26 


PER re dex 
wj Ads hais sque) 3j 
3l Lu Adal dama 
alg cá Hy Ace 
+10 325 eA Maeda 
1M 1365 wag 28 
ECC Na cà 
ESC ael 
tadaa das, Lo 
aac CET Suis RA 2% 29 
ade anaiaz ina 
aac cese 1351 eio 
tliNeQAS Naa) LU om 
EN G3 ws 30 
PM eta \ 232 
ud. ac 22A 5.0 
EEPVYCN. ERNA locu 
Yak daa Ana wah 25 31 
Ride aot hilo lite sauts 
NER AG asie 
10370 huis xl el 
ni Bei PAN iN Das 32 
ni toi Sax a9 
Aaa AN ài 2*0 ian 
4 1RaûA las ica Sis 
ES gi yon, bas 33 
iios LA Ga rach eus 
iius ea AS Axlo 
silen, raat Mwaia 
eS eis EEC MN idm ib. 234 
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aks hoi 145306 
SLAGS saath Era 
i ERE ag si Lai 35 


Hons mudd iam mane 


25 Then grace stretched 
A spiritual ladder 
And showed thousands and ten thousands 
Ascending it to the palace. 

26 Then the heavenly king showed 
His spiritual might, 

And he captured and turned the prefect 
To the truth by the hand of a woman, 

2; Because by the hand of a woman Adam fell, 
And by the hand of a woman Adam lived: 
Thus Adam's Lord wanted 
To make known his might in creation. 

28 Thus by this woman, 

Sirin the believing martyress, 
Was this sinful man caught? 
From error to faith. 

29 When her children had been killed, 
And her beloved ones slaughtered 
And sacrificed like lambs, 

She was joyfully crying out: 
30 “Greetings, judge, 

Today judging wickedly, 

But in the future to be judged 

For the faith!" 

za “What’s with you, woman? You're so crazy! 
Your children are dead and you rejoice! 
You've spoken these words to me 
Like someone who's had wine!" 

32 “I’m not drunk with wine, 

Because I'm drunk with the blood of Jesus. 
Look and see, O disbeliever: 
Those you've killed have conquered death!" 


70 This verb is often used with reference to being caught in sexual temptation or acts: cf. SL, 
1278. 
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33 Then the man Tahmizgard 
Saw the marvelous sight, 

And his raving heart was changed 
And filled with grace. 

34 When he saw the crowds running 
And longing for fearsome deaths," 
Ascending the steps to heaven, 
And entering paradise,7? 

a5 He, too, ran in great wonder, 

And lovingly received the sword. 


The question was asked at the beginning: What do we take away from the differ- 
ent versions of these stories? As already indicated, there are some differences 
in the events as presented in the two versions of each martyrdom tale, but they 
are not very appreciable. The general plot of the martyrdom of Jacob is simpler 
than that of Tahmizgard, and it is, therefore, not surprising that the differences 
between the prose and poetic versions of the latter story are greater in number. 

For example: 

— The prophecy of Tahmizgard's future is more meagre in Gewargis Warda 
than in the narrative, and in Sirin's mouth (st. 30), not John's or Isaac's. 

— While Isaac is mentioned in Gewargis Warda (sts. 16ff.), another important 
interlocutor in the prose story, bishop John, is not. The chief impetus in 
Gewargis Warda that turns Tahmizgard's heart is seeing Sirin's response to 
her children's death at Tahmizgard's hands. Indeed the close attention in 
stanzas 26—28 to her character specifically as a woman is a notable feature 
of the poem, in contrast to the prose story. In Gewargis Warda, too, the inter- 
rogator sees the vision of the ladder, and specific reference to this vision 
before and after his encounter with Sirin brackets his change of heart and 
faith. 

— The woman Sirin is not killed in Gewargis Warda, but she does there have a 
conversation with him just before his conversion.?? In the prose narrative, it 


71 The expression 23 240%, here in the plural, is common in Syriac martyrdom texts: see, 
for example The Passion of Shabur in G. Herman, “The Passion of Shabur, Martyred in the 
18th year of Yazdgird with a Fragment of the Life of Mar Aba Catholicos,” ss 58 (2013): 
121-130, here 125, line 4. 

72 Lit. “bridal chamber of joys”; see SL, 246. 

73 The presence of dialogue in the poetry, which may offer a more lively presentation than a 
straightforward narration, and is also especially suitable as-is for public reading, reminds 
us of the dialogue (or dispute) poems known in Syriac as sogyata, on which see S.P. Brock, 
"The Dispute Poem: from Sumer to Syriac,’ Jesss 1 (2001): 3-10 (originally in Bayn al- 
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is after first she and her older son are killed, and then her younger son suffers 

the same fate, that, to use the diction of the narrative, Tahmizgard's eyes are 

opened. 
In addition, Tahmizgard's conversion and martyrdom is certainly the main 
event of Gewargis Warda's work, but this is not the case, at least to such an 
extent, in the prose narrative; probably for this reason, the prose text on the 
martyrs of Karka includes a purportedly historical narrative on the founding 
and Christianization of the city which is completely absent from Gewargis' 
poem. 


3 Conclusion 


Gewargis' reuse of the narratives about Jacob and Tahmizgard— whether those 
narratives are roughly exactly the same as the narratives now known to us in 
the surviving prose versions or otherwise—is most obviously a reformatting, 
too. This is so not only because we know of and still have prose versions of 
these narratives, but even more generally because, despite the almost ubiquity 
of the form of the so-called metrical homily (memra) in Syriac literature,” the 
unmarked form of hagiography is the prose tale, as witness the several thou- 
sand pages of this form in Bedjan's collected volumes of the acts of saints, 
those originally written in Syriac and those translated into Syriac. We may well 
wonder how Gewargis' hearers or readers received these reformattings of his, 
and even how "Gewargis" himself (the slippery notion of the author notwith- 
standing) envisioned them. It is probably that at least some of the poems' audi- 
ence will have appreciated the (new) form itself of these stories, whatever the 
readers and hearers may have taken from the bare narratives: entertainment, 
encouragement, shame, and/or teaching, among other things. 

With respect to a language comparison, in terms of style and vocabulary, 
between the two versions of each martyrdom, in an initial study of this kind and 
without complete concordances or electronically searchable texts, it would be 


Nahrain 7/28 (1979): 417-426); R. Murray, “Aramaic and Syriac Dispute Poems and their 
Connections,” in Studia Aramaica, ed. by MJ. Geller, J.C. Greenfield and M.P. Weitzman 
(Journal of Semitic Studies, Supplement 4; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 157-187; 
and, more broadly, GJ. Reinink and H.L.J. Vanstiphout, eds., Dispute Poems and Dialogues 
in the Ancient and Medieval Near East (OLA 42; Leuven: Peeters, 1991). 

74 We may call the works attributed to Gewargis “hymns” if we like, and specifically they are 
'onyata, but formally, at least, they fit the metrical pattern of a mémra, which has the same 
syllable count per line, however stanzas may be divided, rather than that of a madrasa, 
which has a stanza-reoccurring pattern of differing syllable-counts per line. 
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haphazard and foolhardy to make any definitive declarations about the similar- 
ity or difference in the respective language used in the prose and poetic texts. 
Suffice it for now to say that Gewargis' work is, not surprisingly, ornamented 
with the usual poetic accoutrements, such as wordplays and, as mentioned 
above, rhyme; he is also in some cases more concise in his speech, as we saw 
above, for example, in his expression “God in three persons’ which he opted for 
rather than “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit From this preliminary comparison, it 
is clear and worth emphasizing that Gewargis did not mean to give any verba- 
tim report based on the prose version or a similar narrative with which he may 
have been familiar about the martyrs he was commemorating: the stories are 
known, but the poems are new. More details of the traditions, including a more 
thorough background, are available in the lengthier prose versions of those sto- 
ries, should a reader have wanted them, but the recitation of Gewargis' hymns 
on the same subjects will have served a different purpose and rendered a dif- 
ferent tone to them by versifying them. 

For hagiography more generally, it is notable just how much Syriac poets 
felt free to re-present stories of the saints by turning them into verse. Just from 
Jacob of Serugh, for example, we have memre on confessors and martyrs,75 
Stephen Protomartyr,"6 George," Smona and Gurya,’8 Habbib,"? Symeon the 
Stylite,8° Sarbel,8! Sergius and Bacchus,’ the Martyrs of Sebaste,83 and the 
Sleepers of Ephesus.84 Yet among lesser known poetic hagiography, we may 
mention Timothy of Gargar's (hitherto unpublished) On the Egyptian Fathers 
Macarius, John, Bishoi, and the Sons of Emperors Maximus and Dometius,®> a 


75 _JS2:636-649. 

76 JS 3:710-723. 

77 J85:747-779- 

78 | AMS 1:131-143. 

79 AMS 1:60-172. 

80 AMS 4:650-665. 

81  Môsinger, Monumenta Syriaca, 52-63. 

82  AMS6:650-661. 

83 AMS 6:662-673. 

84 P. Bedjan and S.P. Brock, Homilies of Mar Jacob of Sarug / Homiliae Selectae Mar-Jacobi 
Sarugensis. 6 vols. (Piscataway, New Jersey: Gorgias Press, 2006), 6:324-330, with 
S.P. Brock, “Jacob of Serugh’s Poem on the Sleepers of Ephesus,” in “I Sowed Fruits into 
Hearts” (Odes Sol. 17:13): Festschrift for Professor Michael Lattke, ed. by P. Allen, M. Franz- 
mann and R. Strelan (Early Christian Studies 12; Strathfield: St. Paul’s, 2007), 13-30. 
Cf. I. Guidi, “Testi orientali inediti sopra i sette dormienti di Efeso,” Atti della Reale Acca- 
demia Nazionale dei Lincei, Serie terza: Memorie della classe di scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche 12 (1884): 343-445. 

85 Church of the Forty Martyrs, Mardin (= CFMM) 152, pp. 429-477; Dayr al-Za‘faran (= ZFRN) 
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Memra on the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste attributed to George, bishop of the 
Arabs;*6 alongside the verse life of the monk Rabban Hormizd by Sargis bar 
Wahle of Azerbaijan.®” All of these, too, and others, we might read in both prose 
and verse.9? 

However we may decide to demarcate literary genres in Syriac, there are 
other kinds of texts beyond hagiography that use both prose and poetry. The 
most obvious example is the large number of texts that fit best under the admit- 
tedly broad and nebulous rubric of theology, which can serve as a catch-all 
category for texts that do not better fitin another category, such as hagiography, 
commentary, or polemic. Here, for example, might fall a number of Aphrahat's 
demonstrations, which are in prose, as well as very many of Jacob of Serugh's 
verse homilies (memre). Later in the history of Syriac literature we find a kind 
of didactic poetry, with examples of poems on grammar and astronomy,®9 and 
indeed parts of the hexaemeral poems mentioned below may be thought of as 
a subsection of this broader category of didactic poetry. When we consider the 
juncture of literary genre, prose vs. poetry, and readership/audience, one ques- 
tion that arises is: is a verse text more likely to be read and heard publicly, and 
if so, of which genre(s)? Here we can only pose the question, but a hypothesis, 


52, pp. 15-55; CFMM 144 and its almost identical twin ZFRN 40, pp. 140-189 (in both 
manuscripts). 

86 Also unpublished, as far as I know. One manuscript is CFMM 141, pp. 1-35. 

87  E.A.W. Budge, The Life of Rabban Hórmízd and the Foundation of his Monastery at AL-Kósh: 
A Metrical Discourse by Wahlé, Surnamed Sergius of Ádhórbáfján (Semitistische Studien 
2/3; Berlin: Emil Felber, 1894); and see also the translation in vol. 2 of E.A.W. Budge, The 
Histories of Rabban Hórmízd the Persian and Rabban Bar-'Idtá. 3 vols. (Luzac's Semitic Text 
and Translation Series 9-u; London: Luzac and Co. 1902). 

88 Ido not know of a prose version, but there is a verse life of Rabban Bar ‘Edta by a certain 
Abraham. See Budge, Histories of Rabban Hórmízd, vol. 1 (text), and vol. 2 (translation); 
A. Baumstark, "Die Biographie des Rabban Bar-Tttä, eine Quellenschrift zur älteren nesto- 
rianischen Kirchengeschichte,” Römische Quartalschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und 
für Kirchengeschichte 15 (1901): 15-123; A. Scher, "Analyse de l’histoire de Rabban Bar Edta, 
moine nestorien du VI° siècle, ROC 11, 1:4 [11] (1906): 403-423; 2:1 [12] (1907): 9-13; J.M. Fiey, 
“Autour de la biographie de Rabban Bar ‘Eta,” L'Orient Syrien 11 (1966): 1-16; Ph. Escolan, 
"Nouvelles perspectives sur l'engagement dans la vie monastique d'aprés deux textes 
hagiographiques syriaques,’ in Saints orientaux, ed. by D. Aigle (Hagiographies médiévales 
comparées 1; Paris: De Boccard, 1995), 141-150. 

89 Both of these happen to come from the pen of Barhebraeus. The full text of the metri- 
cal grammar has not been published, but it survives in many manuscripts, such as Lau- 
rentian Or. 298, CFMM 500, and Paris syr. 252. The poem on the seven planets appears 
in Y. Dolabani, Mushata d-Mar Grigorios Yohannan Bar Ebraya mapryana qaddisa d- 
madnha (Jerusalem: Matba‘ata d-Daira d-Mar Marqos, 1929; reprint, Glane, 1983), 77-78, 
no. 6.3. 
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based not least on apparent manuscript evidence,’ is that for some genres, 
such as "theology" considered broadly, as well as the hagiographic materials 
listed above, they are indeed used in a public—in this case, liturgical—setting. 
But how "public" or “communal” was the study and reading of Barhebraeus's 
metrical grammar? It seems less likely that such a text would be performed 
and communally read aloud, perhaps with call and response—however enter- 
taining and instructive this kind of reading might be!—but the bigger question 
itself of the relationship between poetry and public reading in Syriac, requires 
further investigation. 

To highlight just how much of Syriac literature might be read side-by-side 
in either poetry or prose, hexaemeral literature will serve as a simple exam- 
ple. Here, too, as in hagiography, we have both prose texts and verse texts, 
and while the apparent concerns of those who wrote them are different from 
those of hagiographers, studying the contrasting forms of how writers present 
their interpretations of the first six (or seven) days of creation may open some 
fruitful ways into this voluminous literature?! There is a Syriac translation of 
Basil's Greek Hexaemeron,?? and composed in Syriac are prose texts on the sub- 
ject by Jacob of Edessa (completed by his near contemporary George, bishop 
of the Arabs),% and Mose bar Kefa,°* and there are verse texts by Jacob of 


9o  Inthiscase, this evidence is the presence of liturgical rubrics together with verse texts in 
Syriac manuscripts. 

91 See M. Debié, "Sciences et savants syriaques: une histoire multiculturelle, in Les sciences 
en syriaque, ed. by É. Villey (Études syriaques n; Paris: Paul Geuthner, 2014), 9-66, and 
E. ten Napel, "Some Remarks on the Hexaemeral Literature in Syriac,” in rv Symposium Syr- 
iacum, 1984: Literary Genres in Syriac Literature (Groningen—Oosterhesselen 10-12 Septem- 
ber), ed. by HJ.W. Drijvers, R. Lavenant, C. Molenberg and GJ. Reinink (OCA 229; Roma: 
Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 57-69. Note that in what follows 
below, I have been sparing in my citations of secondary literature on these Syriac hexae- 
meron texts. 

92 R.W. Thomson, “The Syriac and Armenian Versions of the Hexaemeron by Basil of Cae- 
sarea,” SP 27 (1993): 113-17; and his The Syriac Version of the Hexaemeron by Basil of Cae- 
sarea (CSCO 550-551, Syr. 222-223; Leuven: Peeters, 1995). 

93 The text is in J.B. Chabot, Jacobi Edesseni Hexaemeron, seu in opus creationis libri septem 
(CSCO 92, Syr. 44; Paris: L. Durbecq, 1928) and Y. Gicek, Hexaemeron: Commentary on Cre- 
ation by Jacob of Edessa (Bar Ebroyo Kloster Publications 42; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 
2010); a Latin translation is in A.A. Vaschalde, Jacobi Edesseni Hexaemeron, seu in opus 
creationis libri septem (CSCO 97, Syr. 48; Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1932). For a partial English 
translation, see M. Greatrex, Memre One, Two, and Four of the Hexaemeron of Jacob of 
Edessa: Introduction, Translation, and Text (Ph.D. dissertation; University of Wales, 2000). 

94 The text is unpublished, but there is a study and German translation by L. Schlimme, Der 
Hexaemeronkommentar des Moses bar Kepha: Einleitung, Übersetzung und Untersuchun- 
gen. 2 vols. (Góttinger Orientforschungen, I. Reihe: Syriaca 14; Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
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Serugh,*5 Narsai,?6 and Emmanuel bar Sahharé.9” These various texts span sev- 
eral centuries, and some of them are quite long. Thus there is a large store of 
material in this genre for interested researchers of Syriac literature, including 
those who might wish to compare prose and poetry. 

As we saw in the introduction, some Greek literary critics saw prose as espe- 
cially communicative of truth, and poetry as more geared toward granting plea- 
sure. While there are various ways we might approach either a prose or a verse 
text dealing with the same event(s), and while we may be less inclined to buy 
into a proportion where 


prose = more true / less delightful :: poetry = less true / more delightful 


we can nevertheless agree in part with these lines just quoted. The "truth" or 
"history" of these martyrdom tales is not necessarily present (or absent) for 


sowitz, 1977), reviewed by S. Segert in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
72 (1980): 171-174. For the second memra, see R.R. Richards, The Hexaemeron of Moses Bar 
Kepha: A Critical Analysis and Translation of the Second Memra (Ph.D. dissertation; Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, 1974). 

95 See Bedjan’s edition of Jacob's works, vol. 3, text no. 71, and further, T. Jansma, “L Hexaémé- 
ron de Jacques de Sarug,” L'Orient Syrien 4 (1959): 3-42, 129-162, 253-284; B.M. Boulos 
Sony, “Hymne sur la création de l'homme de l Hexaméron de Jacques de Saroug,” Parole 
de l'Orient n (1983): 167-200; and the continuing translation by E. Mathews (Homilies 
on the Six Days of Creation, Gorgias Press, 2009-2020), as well as the recently appeared 
translation by T. Muraoka (Jacob of Serugh's Hexaemeron [Ancient Near Eastern Studies, 
Supplement Series 52; Leuven: Peeters, 2018]). In addition, we may mention Kh. Alwan, 
Jacques de Saroug. Quatre homélies métriques sur la création. 2 vols. (CSCO 508-509, Syr. 
214—215; Leuven: Peeters, 1989). 

96  Narsaïs texts are not structured specifically around days. They have been published in 
Mingana, A. Narsai doctoris syri homiliae et carmina. 2 vols. (Mosul: Typis Fratrum Praed- 
icatorum, 1905), vol. 2; Mar Eshai Shimun xx111, Homilies of Mar Narsai. 2 vols. (San Fran- 
cisco: Patriarchal Press, 1970), vol. 2, and by Ph. Gignoux, Homélies de Narsaï sur la création 
(PO 34.3-4; Turnhout: Brepols, 1968), but the order of the homilies is different across these 
editions. In general, see W.F. Macomber, “The Manuscripts of the Metrical Homilies of 
Narsai,” OCP 39 (1973): 275-306, and S.P. Brock, “A Guide to Narsai’s Homilies,’ Hugoye 12 
(2009): 21-40. 

97  Thefirstofthe twenty-eight memre is also attributed to Narsai (Macomber, “Manuscripts,” 
no. 81), and the second mémrd is not in all manuscripts. The poem is partly in dodecasyl- 
labic, partly in heptasyllabic, meter. The text is not completely published, but there are 
some parts in D. Jenks, Book of Crumbs (Urmia), G. Cardahi, Liber thesauri de arte poetica 
Syrorum (Roma: Typographia Polyglotta, 1875), 68—71, and E. Manna, Morceaux choisis de 
littérature araméenne. 2 vols. (Mosul: Imprimerie des pères dominicains, 1901), 2144-207. 
To name only one of several short articles on this text by E. ten Napel: "The Textual Tradi- 
tion of Emmanuel bar Shahhare's Hexaemeron in the Light of Monastic School Tradition," 
SP 18.4 (1990): 289-295. 
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their hearers and readers in prose or in verse, and readers may even acknowl- 
edge “many lies like the truth” in what they have read, but the effect, already 
strong in the prose versions, may in the verse stories result in a superadded 
kind of pleasure or delight?? for those who have an eye and ear for it. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Memory of the Persian Martyrs in St 
Nikodemos' Synaxaristes (1819) 


Sebastian P. Brock 


1 Introduction: St Nikodemos and His Synaxaristes 


Nikodemos Hagioreites (1749-1809), “of the Holy Mountain" (Athos),! will be 
most familiar to modern readers as the compiler of the anthology of writings 
on monastic spirituality published in Venice in 1782 under the title Dioxakia 
tAv Tepôv Nyntixdv, and reprinted a number of times. Among his many other 
compilations was a late enterprise entitled Zuvaëapiorys vàv Swdexa Eyvav tod 
&ytotótov; although Nikodemos' work was finished in 1807, it was only published 
posthumously in Venice in 1819.? The initial task of selecting the entries was 
evidently the work of a deacon of the Great Church (St Sophia) in Constantino- 
ple, Maurikios, whose date is unclear, while their editing? and translation into 
a demoticising form of Greek was done by Nikodemos. The work has been 
reprinted a number of times (and in several different forms, including one 
in katharevousa, 1868); the edition used here is the three-volume reprint pub- 
lished in 2005 (Athens: Ekdoseis Domos),* designated under the abbreviation 


1 Nikodemos was canonised in 1955. On him see especially Theokletos Dionysiates, "Aytoc Nuxó- 
ànuoc ó Aytopettys. O Bios xai ta Épya tou (1749-1809) (A8fjvat: Aothp, 1959), C. Cavarnos, St. 
Nikodemos the Hagiorite (Belmont, Mass.: The Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies, 1974), and G.E. Marnellos, Saint Nicodéme l'Hagiorite (1749—1809): maítre et pédagogue 
de lanation grecque et de l'église orthodoxe (Av&kexta Bhatadwv 64; Oeccarovinn: Iatpiapyixov 
ISpouartos Ilatepixwv MeXetwv, 2002). Among encyclopaedia articles, see especially D. Stier- 
non, “Nicodème l’ Hagiorite,” in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique. Vol. 11 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1982), 234—250 (esp. 245-246). 

2 Theokletos Dionysiates, "Aytoc Nixóónuoc, 299-305; Marnellos, Saint Nicodème, 117—118; L. Petit, 
Bibliographie des acolouthies grecques (Bruxelles: Société des Bollandistes, 1926), xxxi—xxxiv. 

3 Theextentofthis is not entirely clear; it is likely that he introduced specific dates for a number 
of entries, along with the names of the reigning emperors, Roman and/or Persian (this sec- 
ondary information is not usually noted in the Discussion below). Some further evidence of 
his editorial activity can be seen in NAS, 31 March, and in his various references to manuscripts 
(usually Athonite) with copies of fuller Lives. 

4 Itakethe opportunity to thank Dr Manolis Papoutsakis for introducing me to this splendid 
work and presenting me with a copy. 
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NAS. The great scholar V. Grumel justly described St Nikodemos’ Synaxaristes as 
an “ouvrage capital pour!’ étude de l’hagiographie grecque" what is of interest 
here, however, is the considerable number of Persian martyrs under Shapur 11 
and Yazdgerd 1 who were included for commemoration in the early nineteenth 
century by one of the great monastic figures of the Greek intellectual renais- 
sance of the time. One might perhaps attribute Nikodemos' interest in the 
Persian martyrs to his concern to commemorate the Greek neo-martyrs, who 
feature in considerable numbers in his Synaxaristes, and who formed the basis 
of his earlier publication, the Neon Martyrologion (Venice, 1799): both sets of 
martyrs suffered under what he would have considered similar despotic rulers. 
At the same time, it should be recalled that many of the Persian martyrs had 
been the subjects for canons and other liturgical hymnography over the course 
of the centuries.® 


2 The Repertoire of Persian Martyrs 


First of all it will be convenient to list, in sequence of the liturgical calendar, 
all the entries in NAS which concern the Persian martyrs, giving their coun- 
terparts in the Constantinople Synaxarium (SCp)’ and (where available) the 
ultimate Syriac sources (usually in AMs 2 or 4). In the case of the Persian mar- 
tyrs the number in my Guide to the Persian Martyr Acts? is given in square 
brackets immediately after the name(s). Also included, for information only, 
are the names of saints with some particular connection with Syriac (e.g. the 
Edessene martyrs); these are given in italics. For the Syriac form of names I have 
adopted the vocalization in Bedjan's edition, even though this is often philolog- 
ically unsatisfactory (especially for the Iranian names). 


5 Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 1 (1931), 488. 

6 See especially E. Follieri, "Santi persiani nell'innografia bizantina,” in Atti del convegno sul 
tema La Persia e il mondo greco-romano (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 363, Problemi 
attuali di scienza e di cultura 76; Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1966), 227-242. 

7 Ed.H.Delehaye, Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano nunc Beroli- 
nensi adiectis synaxariis selectis (Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum, Novembris; Bruxelles: Soci- 
été des Bollandistes, 1902). The edition is based on the Synaxarion of Sirmond (his S), ms. 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Gr. 219; in the apparatus he cites variants from other manuscripts 
of the Synaxarion; in quoting these I have taken over his symbols. In his Introduction (Ixx- 
Ixxi), Delehaye singles out the presence of Oriental saints and martyrs incorporated into the 
Synaxarion. 

8 In my The History of the Holy Mar Main, With a Guide to the Persian Martyr Acts (Persian Mar- 
tyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 1; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2008), 77-125. 
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The texts of seven of the several surviving Greek translations of the Syriac 
Acta were edited by H. Delehaye in his Les Versions grecques des actes des mar- 
tyrs persans sous Sapor 11 (PO 2.4 [9]; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1907), along with 
some secondary developments for some of them. These seven Greek versions 
were reprinted, with a Modern Greek translation by Demetrios Christaphako- 
poulos under the title Mé9y Xpıotoú: Méprupes otyv Hepaía tov LaBwpiov.? 


Persian martyrs in the Synaxaristes 








NAS SCp AMS 
4Sep  Sarbelos 1:38 SCp 15-16 
Thathouel and Bebaia 1:39 SCp 15-16 
5Sep ‘Abda [44] 1:42-43 SCp 17-18 AMS 4:250-253 
10Sep Ia 1:71 (verse) SCp 33-34 
nSep  la[cf27] 1:76 SCp 35-36, 867- 
868 PO 2, no. 7-8 
29 Sep  Gobdelas, Dada, Kasdoos, Kasdoa 1183-191 SCp 89-90 AMS 4341-163 
d. of Shabur [4] 
5 Oct  Mamelekhtha 1:225 SCp -u2 
13O0ct Benjamin [44] 1:276-278 SCp 17-18 
150ct  Barses, bp of Edessa 1:289 SCp 141-142 
180ct Julian (Saba) 1:304-307 SCp 149-150 
(cf. 398-400) 
19 Oct bp Sadoth & 120 martyrs [13] 1:311-313 SCp 150 AMS 2:276-281 
24 Oct Arethas and wife 1:343-345 SCp 159-161 
29 Oct Abraham and niece 1:369-370 SCp 173-175 
1Nov John bp and Jacob [14] 1:397 SCp 186-187 AMS 4128-130 
2Nov X Akindunos and companions, 1:399-400 SCp 187-190 
under Shabur 
3Nov X Akepsimas, Joseph, Aitalaha [31] | 1:404-405 SCp 189-191 AMS 2:351-396 
3Nov  Akhemenides 1:409-410 SCp 191-192 
10 Nov Miles [40] 1:464-468 SCp 221-222 AMS 2:260-275 
15Nov Shmona, Gurya, Habbib 1:491 SCp 225-226 
20 Nov Isaac, John, Shabur [5, 39] 1:520 SCp 243 AMS 2:51-56, 
286-289 
Nerses bp, Joseph [39] 1:520 SCp 241-242 AMS 2:284—286 
Geithazeth (Guhshtazad) [5] 1:520 SCp 243-244 AMS 2:51-56 


9 Oeccadrovixy: To repiBôA Ts Ilavayia, 1989. 
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NAS SCp AMS 
27 Nov Jacob [intercisus] [48] 1:566—567 SCp 259-260 AMS 2:539—558 
iDec Ananias of Arbela [19] 1:592 SCp 269 AMS 4131-133 
9Dec Narses Persian 1:639 SCp 294 
gDec Isaak 1:639 SCp 294 
nuDec  Aethala and Akepsees [24] 1:652 SCp 310-31 AMS 4133-137 
Barsaba 1:655 SCp 303-304 
13Jan X Jacob of Nisibis 2:60—62 cf. SCp 388-390 
22 Jan Anastasios Persian 2:11—113 SCp 413-414 
24Jan  relics of Anastasios 2:129—131 SCp 413-414 
29Jan  Sharbel, Babaia, 2164-165 SCp 431-432 
Barsamya 2166 SCp 432 
Akepsimas [31] 2168 SCp 189-191 AMS 2:351-396 
4Feb Abraham bp Arbela [16] 2:196-197 SCp 445 AMS 4:130-131 
16 Feb — Maruthal? 2:245 SCp 469-470 
19 Feb  Rabbula 2:258—259 SCp 475-476 
20Feb  Sadokbp [13] 2:264 SCp 478 AMS 2:276-281 
13Mar Christina [62] 2:383 (verse) SCp 535-536 AMS 4:201-207 
16 Mar  Aninas! 2:391-395 SCp 539-543, 546 
29 Mar  Yonan, Brikiso [3] 2:446—447 SCp 567—570 AMS 2:39-52 
g Mar Auda bp Benjamin [44] 2:459—462 SCp 574-576 AMS 4:250—253 
4AÀpr  Pherphouthe (Tarbo) [u] 2:478 SCp 585-586 AMS 2:254-260 
6Apr 120 Martyrs [17] 2:487 SCp 587 AMS 2:291-295 
9Apr  Badimas [33], 2:494-495  SCp 593-594 AMS 2:347-351 
Captivity [27] 2:495-496 SCp 594-595 AMS 2:316-324 
‘Abdisho‘ 2:496 (verse) SCp 595-596 
10 Apr Jacob and Aza [29] 2:499 SCp 607-608 AMS 41373141 
17Apr Simeon bar Sabba'e [6-7] 2:517—519 SCp 601-602, 607 PS 1.2 
1May Batas 312-13 SCp 645-648 
16 May ‘Abda, ‘Abdisho + 38 [30] 3:85-86 SCp 687-688 AMS 2:325-347 
Isaak, Symeon, Bakhtisoes 3:86 (verse) 


10 


11 


For a fragment of the Syriac Life, preserved in the binding of Sinai syr. 24, see my "A frag- 


ment from the Life of Marutha of Martyropolis,” AB 128 (2010), 306-311. 


For a Syriac inscription which refers to him, see my "St Haninas/Mar Hanina and his 


monastery,” AB 124 (2006), 5-10. 
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(cont.) 
NAS SCp AMS 

9 Jun 5 Virgins [5] 3180-184 SCp 739-742 AMS 2:308-313 
17Jun Manuel, Sabel, Ismael 3:215-216 SCp 753—754 

3Jul Golindukht 3:297-298 SCp 795-796 

13 Jul Golindukht 3:333—335 SCp 815-818 

7 Aug Domet the Persian 3:433-434 SCp 869-871 

16 Aug Edessa icon 3:479—487 SCp 893-904 

20 Aug Heliodorus and Dawsa [27] 3:502 SCp 594 AMS 2:316-317 
21 Aug  Thaddaios 3:5034 SCp 911-912 





The great majority of the Persian martyrs commemorated met their death 
under Shapur 11 (309-379), while ‘Abda definitely belongs to the time of Yazd- 
gerd 1 (399-420), and Jacob intercisus and Akhemenides [- Hormisdas] to that 
of Vahram v (421-438). The only exceptions are two martyrs known solely from 
Chalcedonian sources (Anastasios and Golindoukh), who belong to the late 
Sasanian period. 


3 Discussion 


The focus of attention here is solely on the attestation in NAs and SCp, and the 
ultimate sources of their notices, Greek and Syriac; literary and historical mat- 
ters are not of concern in the present study. 


5 September. Abdaios, bishop. ‘Abda (BHO 7; BHG Suppl. 2000), bishop of 
Arbela (» Ergol in SCp), features again in NAs on 31 Mar (the Auda of 16 May 
is a different person); likewise in SCp he appears both here and 31 Mar; in 
both places in SCp he is associated with the deacon Benjamin who, however, 
features separately in NAs on 13 Oct. Delehaye's Cc offers a further account of 
‘Abda on 17 Oct which also includes Hormisdas and Souinos (= Shahin), who 
feature in Theodoret, HE 5.39; this has a close parallel in the Armenian version 
of the Syriac, of which only the opening pages of the Syriac text are preserved 
(AMS 4:250—253).1? 


12  AtgiMar the account in Delehaye's D is different. Mc provides a notice on 11 Mar. 
13 Latin translation by P. Peeters, "Une Passion arménienne des ss Abdas, Hormisdas, Sahin 
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For 5 Sep NAS (as often) gives a date (412) and the reigning monarchs, fol- 
lowed by a very abbreviated account, not mentioning ‘Abda’s destruction of 
the fire shrine; by contrast, on 31 Mar NAS has a much fuller account, including 
mention of the case of Hormisdas (as in Cc for 17 Oct), for whom, see also under 
Akhemenides on 3 Nov. 


10 September. Ia. NAS only has a verse couplet; presumably Ia is the same as Ia 
of the next entry. 


n September. Ia. Only a Greek translation survives (P0 2, no. 7), along with a 
rhetorical piece claiming to be by a monk Makarios (»0 2, no. 8). The open- 
ing of no. 7, with mention of bishop Heliodoros, Dossas and Mareabes indicate 
some indirect connection with the opening of Syriac account of the Captives 
from Beth Zabdai (Ams 2:316-324), where Heliodoros, Dawsa and Maryahb are 
the subject of the earlier part (316—320), and who feature separately in NAS and 
SCp on 20 Aug. 

NAS relates that she was taken captive along with 9000 others, and be- 
headed. Miracles occurred on the site of her death. SCp specifies that she was 
aged and taken from Bizades (Beth Zabdai); she was imprisoned for a year, 
then after being scourged she was imprisoned again for 15 months, tortured 
and beheaded; no mention is made of any miracles. SCp has a second entry on 
4 Aug; this is shorter and closer to Nas. Likewise on 4 Aug Delehaye's Mc has a 
longer account, resembling that of SCp on n Sep, but more detailed, and with 
different lengths given for her imprisonments. 


29 September. Gobdelaas, Dadas, Kasdoos and Kasdoa, daughter of king 
Saborios of the Persians (BHG 480; BHO 325). The popularity in Greek of this 
legendary narrative is indicated by the existence of an Akolouthia (printed 
in Venice in 1661), as well as the Greek counterpart (published in Acta Sanc- 
torum, September VIII, 129-134) of the Syriac in AMS 4141-163. Several of 
the martyrs’ names have become corrupted in the Greek: thus Gobdelaas = 
Gubralaha (with rish misread as dalat), Dadas = Dado,!6 Kasdoas = Qazo (Kas- 
doos, 'another relative of the king' who is put to death, seems to be a secondary 
intrusion). 


(Suenes) et Benjamin,” AB 28 (1909): 399-415. See also P. Devos, "Commémoraisons de mar- 
tyres persans dans le synaxaire de Lund,’ 4B 81 (1963): 143-158, here 149-151. 
14 Cf. Devos, “Commémoraisons,” 143-145; also Follieri, “Santi,” 238-239. 
15 Thus Delehaye, Les versions grecques, 406, evidently did not recognize the Syriac source. 
16 This is a different man from the Dado of ams 4:218-221. 
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NAS has an extended account, based on the full Greek text, whereas SCp is 
quite brief.!” The various names of officials appear in NAS in slightly corrupted 
forms: Adramelekh = Adarmekul, Gargalos/Gargamos = Gargamush. 


5 October. Mamelkhtha. What can be known about this mysterious figure, 
who does not feature in any known Syriac text, has recently been illuminat- 
ingly studied by Lequieux, who has published her Greek Martyrion.!? NAS has 
a slightly longer account than that in the Sirmond Synaxarion, but very similar 
to the one in Delehaye's Cb. All three are clearly dependent on the Martyrion. 


13 October. Benjamin, deacon (BHG Suppl. 2061m). No Syriac text on a deacon 
Benjamin survives; in SCp short notices on his torture are to be found at the 
end of the notices on bishop 'Abda (see above, 5 Sep). The extended account in 
NAS is based on Theodoret, HE V.39,!° and has no parallel in SCp, apart from the 
nature of his torture which features at the end of the notices on bishop ‘Abda 
on 5 Sep and 31 Mar. Evidently Nikodemos had a particular appreciation of this 
Benjamin, since he composed a special Akolouthia for him.?? The mention of 
an intervention by a legate from Theodosios, has a parallel in the Acts of Ma'in, 
56-57, where a Roman legate rescues Ma'in from being put to death. 


19 October. Sadoth, bishop, and 120 with him. Sadoth (Syriac Shahdost; BHG 
1613; BHO 1033) features again, under a slightly different form of the name 
(Sadok), in both NAS and SCp on 20 Feb. The Greek translation of the Syriac Acts 
was published by Delehaye (Po 2, no. 4). NAS on 19 Oct is primarily concerned 
with his tortures, during which his tongue is cut out and miraculously restored; 
nothing of this last features in the Greek translation or in SCp on the same date 
(where his other tortures are mentioned). Shahdost's vision of a ladder and his 
predecessor, Simeon bar Sabba'e's invitation to climb it, which features at the 
beginning of the Greek and Syriac Acts, Is not mentioned in NAs on 19 Oct, but 
is the main topic of the notice on 20 Feb. In SCp on 19 Oct the vision is men- 
tioned only at the end of the entry, while on 20 Feb it is the most prominent 
element, as in NAs on that date. 


17 Cf. also Devos, “Commémoraisons,” 143-145. 

18 X. Lequeux, “La Passion grecque (BHG 2245) inédite de Mamelchta, mystérieuse martyre 
en Perse,” AB 131 (2013): 268-275. 

19 This is specifically noted by Nikodemos (NAs, 277). The Acts of Main also feature a Ben- 
jamin, but in a different role. For the use of Theodoret in the Synaxarion of Sirmond, see 
H. Delehaye, “Le Synaxaire de Sirmond;' AB 14 (1895): 396-434, esp. 420-421. 

20  Marnellos, Saint Nikodéme, 125. 
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1November. John, bishop, and Jacob, priest. No Greek translation of the Syriac 
Acta in AMS 4128-130, is known. NAS, which provides (as often) a precise date 
(332), has only a brief notice, whereas SCp mentions John's dream of a sword 
and crown, which he is invited to take?! as in the Syriac, thus indicating that 
there must have been a Greek translation. 


2 November. Akindynos, Pegasios, Aphthonios, Elpidephoros and Anem- 
podistos, under Shapur 11 (BHG 21-23). These martyrs are unknown in Syriac, 
whereas a legendary account, in various forms, and with many miraculous ele- 
ments, is known in Greek.22 

NAS provides 330 as the date, and tells how Akindynos, Pegasios and Anem- 
podistos were arrested and tortured. The king is struck dumb after blasphem- 
ing, but is then healed. Further tortures follow. First Aphthonios, and the Elpi- 
dephoros are converted and executed, likewise the queen, before the initial 
three are cast into a furnace. SCp (with a slightly different account in Da) have 
much the same narrative, with the added element of a rainstorm providing for 
the baptism of numerous converts. 


3 November. Akepsimas, Joseph and Aeithala (BHG 15-20, BHO 22-23). The 
lengthy Syriac account of the martyrdom of the bishop ‘Aqebshma, priest 
Joseph and deacon Aitalaha (Ams 2:351-396) has a long and highly rhetorical 
preface, and at one point (p. 379) a cross reference to “one of our discourses" 
(evidently 120 Martyrs, AMS 2:291-295). Delehaye identifies at least five differ- 
ent forms of the Greek text,?? one of which includes the rhetorical opening of 
the Syriac. The much shorter account in Sozomen, HE 11.13, has the name Jacob, 
rather than Joseph. 

NAS provides a date (330) and a very abbreviated account of how they were 
brought before the king's arkhimagos, Adrakhoskhar (Syriac Adurkushkashir), 
with brief details of the tortures undergone by each of the three. SCp (also Da) 
gives slightly more detail, and identifies the see of Akepsimas as Anitha (Syr- 
iac Hanitha), and Joseph's origin as Bethlaboutha, a corruption of Beth Katoba 
(Syriac, p. 365), which is in fact preserved correctly in the primary Greek trans- 
lation (PO 2, no. 10, section 9) and correctly glossed “of the calligrapher”; the 


21 Delehaye’s Cd has a slightly different account of the dream. 

22 Acta Sanctorum, November 1, 361—504. For fragments in a Menaion of 8th/gth century, see 
J. Noret, “Fragments palimpsestes en onciales d'un ménologe de novembre,’ AB 92 (1974): 
386; and for hymnography, Follieri, “Santi,” 230-231, 235. 

23 Of which he publishes four, PO 2, nos. 10-13. For a fragment of the 8th/oth century, see 
note 22, and for hymnography, Follieri, “Santi,” 233-234. 
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same corrupt form, Bethlaboutha, also occurs in Delehaye's other three ver- 
sions (PO 2, 1-13). NAS has another Akepsimas on the same day, but as Nikode- 
mos correctly notes (p. 408), this is based on Theodoret's Philotheos Historia. 


3 November. Akhemenides the Confessor. Delehaye's Mv only lists the name, 
calling him “the Persian.” According to the entry in NAS he was a convert to 
Christianity in the days of Yazdgerd "the son of Gororanes?{ (= Bahram v Gor) 
and Theodosios the Less": in 410 the king has him arrested and tortured, and 
finally he was chased away naked from the palace. As the editorial note in 
NAS (1:410) points out, the entry is based on Theodoret, HE V.38 (= ed. Parmen- 
tier, V.39.12), from which it becomes clear that Akhemenides is in fact the same 
person as Hormisdas, who is described there as being of Achaemenid lineage: 
‘Oppicdys tig Tv yav repipavv Tapa ITépoouc EtUyyavev àv, Ayaiuevidns &výp. 


10 November. Miles, bishop and wonderworker, and his two disciples (BHG 
2276, BHO 772-773). In Syriac Miles and his two disciples are already named 
in the calendar at the end of British Library Add. 12,150, dated November 41, 
and the text of his Syriac Acta is preserved in two very early manuscripts (Add. 
14,654 and 17,204). Sozomen, HE 1144, provides an early Greek short mention, 
but the much more extended entries in both NAs and SCp, whose details cor- 
respond with the contents of the Syriac (AMS 2:260—275), indicate that a Greek 
translation of the Syriac must have once existed. This Greek version seems to 
have added some details since both NAS and SCp state that Miles lived where 
the prophet Daniel had seen his visions—evidently a deduction from his time 
in Shushan. 

NAS covers almost all the main episodes in the Syriac Acta, apart from the 
visit to Nisibis and some of his healings. The famous encounter in Ctesiphon 
with the haughty bishop leaves Papas unnamed, and the same applies to his two 
disciples. SCp (13 Nov), which must be likewise be based on this lost translation 
of the Syriac, is more generous in providing names, usually in a corrupted form; 
thus, for example, Miles' disciples are named as Eubore, Papas!, and Senoei 


24 Since 'Gororanes' represents (Bahram v) Gor, the Persian king would be Yazdgerd 11 
(438/9—457), rather than Yazdgerd 1 (son of Bahram 1v); in fact, according to Theodoret's 
Historia Ecclesiastica, AKhemenides/Hormisdas suffered under Bahram v, and not his son. 
The source of the confusion (due to abbreviation) becomes apparent from the fuller entry 
in Delehaye's Cc at 17 Oct, where Yazdgerd (1) is initially mentioned in connection with 
bishop ‘Abda, and then, with reference to Hormisdas, Topopdvng ó vióc abtod, where adtod 
refers to Yazdgerd 1 (cf. above, under 5 Sep, also 31 Mar where NAS has the correct name, 
Hormisdas). 
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(Syriac Abursam, Sinay), and his see is called Telepolis (Syriac Shushan). The 
names of his consecrator (Gadyahb) and his consecrator's see (Bethlapat) have 
been reversed (thus the latter has become Geddipolis!), and the governor who 
finally killed him (Hormizd Gupriz in Syriac) is given as Misthophares. 


20 November. Nirsas, bishop, his disciple Joseph, also a bishop, and oth- 
ers (BHO 806-807). Only in NAS and Delehaye's Cc is Joseph described as a 
bishop. In Syriac the short account (AMS 2:284-286) survives, but Joseph is just 
described as Nirsas' disciple. 

The entries in NAS and SCp are in general terms (apart from the specifica- 
tion of the ages); Cc, however, quotes their words to the king "If, O king, you 
can revive us after killing us seven times over, you would not separate us from 
the love of Christ,” which corresponds to the Syriac (p. 285) “If, O king, you are 
able to revive us once you have killed us, and kill us further seven times, we 
will not abandon God, and we will not perform you will in anything” No Greek 
translation survives but the age given to Nirsas in NAS, SCp and Cc/?5 together 
with the quotation in Cc of their words to the king, suggest that one must have 
once existed. 


20 November. Isakios, Ioannes, Saborios (BHO 1042). Bishop John, Shabur and 
Isaac, all of Karka d-Beth Slokh (Kirkuk) feature at the head of a list of martyrs 
of this city Beth Slokh in ams 2:286—289, and Isaac appears alongside Bishop 
Shabur of Beth Niqator and various other martyrs in AMS 2:51-56. No Greek 
translation of either is known. 

NAS only provides a verse couplet, but SCp is more informative, John, Shabur, 
Isaac and Papias were priests?8 of the city (= Karka) of Beth Salokh who were 
arrested for preaching against “the error of the Persians,” and were brought 
before the king who orders that they be stoned outside the city, along with 
an ascetic named Onam. This indicates that the source for the Synaxaria must 
have been a Greek version of AMS 2:51-56, where the extra names (best pre- 
served in Cc) are to be found: Papias - Papa, Isakios - Isaac (priest), and Onam 
- Ohanam. 


20 November. Geithazeth and three others. Whereas NAs again only has a cou- 
plet, the entry in SCp, with mention of Sasanes, Thekla and Anna, makes it clear 


25 All three also provide Joseph with his (89 in NAS, but 85 in SCp and Cc). Cf. also Devos, 
"Commémoraisons,' 151-153. 

26 The notice in Delehaye's C, Cb and Cc describe the first three as bishops (as in Syriac), and 
adds names of two priests, Agapios (Cb Papaos) and Isakios. 
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that the entry also goes back to a lost Greek version of AMS 2:51-56. The names, 
fullest in Cc, correspond as follows: Geithazeth (SCp Boethazat) = Guhshtazad, 
Sasanes - Sasan; Noelmares and Zarouantines, only in Cc, seem to represent 
Nuh, Mari, Timay and Zaron;?’ Baoutha, Thekla, Dinakhis = Danaq, Tentous 
= Taton, Mama, Malokhia = Mzakhya, Anna = Ana, Nana, Astem and Malakh 
(all these women, apart from Thekla and Anna are only in Cc; the last three 
correspond only very roughly with the final three in Syriac, Abyat, Hatay, and 
Mzakhya).?8 


20 November. Thekla, Baoutha and Denakhis. NAS has just a couplet; these 
women martyrs belong to the previous entry. 


27 November. Jacob the Persian (BHG 772—773, BHO 394-398). The Acta of 
Jacob Intercisus (AMS 2:539—558) were translated into Greek, edited by Devos,?? 
and versions are also known in Armenian (BHO 395) and Coptic (BHO 396-397). 
NAS provides a summary account of the martyrdom which is slightly longer 
than that in SCp. 


1 December. Ananias the Persian. A short account of the martyrdom of 
Hananya, a layman from Arbela, was published by Bedjan in ams 43313133, and 
itis to this that the Greek summaries in NAS and SCp, focusing on his vision of 
a ladder, must ultimately go back. 


9 December. Narses the Persian. NAs only provides a verse couplet, while the 
notice in SCp adds two further names, Sositheos and Isaac. No Sositheos fea- 
tures in the various Syriac Acta, nor does and conjunction of Narsai and Isaac 
occur. 


9 December. Isaak. NAS only has a couplet; this Isaac evidently belongs with 
the previous entry. 


11 December. Aeithalas and Akepsees (BHG 2015, BHO 29). The Syriac martyr- 
dom of Aitalaha and Hophsai was published in AMS 4:133-137, and this will be 
the ultimate source of the very similar summaries in NAS and SCp, with their 


27 For these see the variants given by Bedjan (AMS 2:288). 

28 Cf. Devos, “Commémoraisons,” 152-155. 

29 P. Devos, “Le dossier hagiographique de S. Jacques l'Intercis,' AB 71 (1953): 157-210 (with 
Latin translation of the Syriac BHO 394: 168-178), AB 72 (1954): 213-256; cf. also Follieri, 
"Santi," 233-234. 
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mention of the healing of Aitalaha's flux and the cutting off of his ear, suggest- 
ing that there was once a Greek translation, now lost. 


u December. Barsabas. According to the brief notice in NAS Barsabas openly 
confessed Christ in Persia, and as a result was beheaded by an archon. In SCp 
(303-304, only Mv) just the name is given. His identity remains unclear: and 
Barsabas might also represent either Barshebya or even, Barhadbeshabba. 


22 January. Anastasios the Persian (BHG 84-90, BHO 22-23). Like Golindoukh 
(13July), this martyr from the late Sasanian period is only known from texts in 
the Chalcedonian tradition.?? The first half of the account in NAS corresponds 
very closely with that in Delehaye's F, but for the second half the two narratives 
are different. 


24 January. Relics of Anastasios the Persian. The account in NAS is different 
from that in Delehaye's Cd (under 22 Jan). Only Delehaye's M places the entry 
on 24 Jan. 


29 January. Akepsimas. NAS has only a couplet; see on 3 Nov. 
ry. p y p 


4 February. Abraham, bishop of Arbela (BHG 10-1, BHO 12). His short Syriac 
Acta feature in AMS 4330-131; a Greek translation of this, together with a more 
paraphrastic account, was published by Delehaye (Po 2, nos 5-6). NAS and SCp 
are both clearly based on the translation, which they abbreviate. 


20 February. Sadok, bishop and 128 with him. This name is a variant for Sadoth 
(Shahdost), for whom see under 19 October, above. 


13 March. Christina in Persia. NAs has only a verse couplet, as does SCp (for 
14 Mar). It is unclear whether or not this refers to the martyr Christina, only the 
opening of whose Life by Babai the Great survives (BHO 187; AMS 4:201-207). 


29 March. Ionas and Barchesios and those with them (BHG 942-943, BHO 531). 
These two brothers are the protagonists in the Martyrdom of Zebina and oth- 
ers (AMS 2:39-51), whose Greek translation was published by Delehaye (Po 2, 


30 See the dossier in B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la Palestine au début du 
VII*siécle. 2 vols. (Le Monde Byzantin; Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
1992). 
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no. 1), along with a much abbreviated version (his no. 2).?! The accounts in both 
NAS and SCp are quite similar, and are based on Delehaye's first text. Several 
of the names have become barely recognisable in their Greek form, notably 
Zebina has become Zanithas, Mahri » Mares, Shembayteh » Sumeethes, and 
Audeisotes « "Abtoshta. 


31 March. Auda, bishop, and 9 with him. This is a duplicate of the commem- 
oration on 5 Sep, though the entries in was and SCp (Abdas and Benjamin) 
are longer this time, and NAs includes a reference to Hormisdas (for which see 
under 5 Sep and under Akhemenides on 3 Nov). 


4 April. Pherphouthe (BHG 151, BHO 149). The martyrdom of Simeon bar 
Sabba'e's sister, Tarbo (2 Pherphouthe), and her unnamed sister and maid is 
published in AMS 2:254-260, of which the Greek translation was edited by 
Delehaye (Po 2, no. 3).82 A short account is also given by Sozomen, HE 11.12, 
where she is called Tarbula. The summarized accounts in NAs and SCp are sim- 
ilar; in NAS (and Delehaye's Mv) the mobed before whom they are brought is 
given a name, Papas, probably a corruption of mauptas in the Greek translation 
(and SCp), where the Syriac mauhpata, “mobed,” has simply been transliter- 
ated. 


9 April. Badimas (BHG 210, BHO 131). The Syriac Acta are to be found in ams 
2:347-351, and their (somewhat free) Greek translation is no. 9 in Delehaye's 
edition of the Greek Acta (Po 11); this will have been the source of the abbrevi- 
ated accounts (almost identical) in NAS and SCp. 


9 April. Martyrs of the Captivity (BHO 375). The mention of Heliodoros, Desas 
and Mariab in NAS indicates that this is a duplicate of Heliodoros and Dosa on 
20 August. The ultimate Syriac source is to be located in *the Martyrdom of the 
members of the Captivity” (AMS 2:316-324). No Greek translation is known, but 
all the contents of the almost identical notices in NAS and SCp, which include 
mention of the priest 'Abdisho', clearly ultimately go back to the Syriac Acta, 
and thus presuppose the existence of a lost Greek translation. In NAS ‘Abdisho‘ 


31 Cf. also Follieri, “Santi,” 236, 238. 

32 For a brief discussion, see N.V. Pigulevskaya, "Syrischer Texte und griechische Überset- 
zung der Mártyrer-Akten der heiligen Tarbo (Syriaca-Byzantina 111)” in Beiträge zur alten 
Geschichte und deren Nachleben. Festschrift für Franz Altheim zum 6.10.1968, ed. by R. Stiehl 
and H.E. Stier. 2 vols. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1970), 2:96-100. 
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also has a separate entry, with just a verse couplet; his name also features sep- 
arately in Delehaye's Mv. 


9 April. Audiesous. NAS only has a couplet, and Mv only the mention of his 
name. This is probably the same person as the Audiesous/'Abdisho' of 16 May. 


10 April. Jacob, priest, and Aza, deacon. (Syriac Azad; BHO 423). The Syriac 
Acta, dated “year 32 of our persecution” are to be found in AMS 4137-141; no 
Greek translation survives. Although NAS provides a conflicting date (332, def- 
initely secondary), the contents of the similar accounts in NAs and SCp (with 
an extra episode) all have counterparts in the Syriac narrative, and so presup- 
pose a lost Greek translation. The names are sometimes in a corrupted form, 
thus: Espargalta » Pharnatha/Phargatha; Beth Naggare » Bithneora/Bethnere; 
Kurkashid (mobed) » Akhoskhargan/Arkhogaikhar. 


17 April. Symeon bishop of Persia and those with him: priest Audella, Got- 
hazat, Phousik and 150,000. The Syriac Acta of Symeon bar Sabba'e (BHO 117- 
1119) are transmitted in two different accounts, both edited by M. Kmosko in 
Patrologia Syriaca 1.2 and reprinted by Bedjan: A (Martyrdom)?? Ps 1.2:715-778 
= AMS 2:123-130 (opening only, sections 1-9); and B (History) Ps 1.2:779-960 
= AMS 2131-207. À Greek account is given by Sozomen, HE 11.910. Although 
the episodes covered in NAS and SCp have counterparts in both Symeon A 
and Sozomen, there are a few details, especially in SCp, which are closer to 
Symeon A than to Sozomen; the following are some more notable cases. In 
SCp Simeon writes to Shabur stating his position; Sozomen has nothing of the 
sort, but in Symeon A he "sent word,” which could imply a written text. The 
name of Guhishtazad appears in NAS and SCp as Gothazat/Gousthazat, closer 
to the Syriac than Sozomen's Ousthazades; although Gushtazad's exclamation 
on being snubbed by Simeon is given by Sozomen (HE 11.9) as well as in Simeon 
A, the quotation in SCp (NAS passes over the episode) is far closer to the form in 
Simeon A: SCp "If you, who are a human being, have turned me away, how will 
God, whom I have denied, love me? and Simeon A “If Simeon, who was my 


33 The two accounts are distinguished as ‘Martyrdom’ and ‘History’ in the recent bilin- 
gual, Syriac-English, edition by K.R. Smith, The Martyrdom and History of Blessed Simeon 
bar Sabba'e (Persian Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 3; Piscataway, NJ: Gor- 
gias Press, 2014). For the interrelationship between the different accounts, see G. Wiess- 
ner, Untersuchungen zur syrischen Literaturgeschichte 1: Zur Mártyrerüberlieferung aus der 
Christenverfolgung Schapurs 11 (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gót- 
tingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse 111.67; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967); 
cf. also my review in JTAS NS 19 (1968): 300-309. 
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dear friend has been so angry at me, what will God, whom I have denied, do to 
me?" The titles office given to Guhshtazad (rpairéoiros) and Phousik (xovpoma- 
A&tys) in NAS and SCp are different from those in Sozomen (peičwv ths Baothews 
oixiaç and révrwv Hpxe TAV TOD BactAgws vexvicàv). Cumulatively, these details 
could perhaps suggest that there once existed a Greek translation of Simeon A. 

In NAS, beside the verse couplet for Simeon, there are also ones for Audella, 
Gothazat, Phousik, the 150, and the thousands. Gothazat and Phousik are cov- 
ered in the narratives concerning Simeon, but Abdella (= ‘Abdalaha) is other- 
wise unknown: he is clearly different from the only other occurrence of the 
name, in the XL Martyrs (AMS 2:333, 345), said to belong to the “year 36 of the 
persecution,” and Abdella is hardly a corruption of ‘Abdhaykla, who was one 
the two old priests imprisoned with Simeon. 

For 17 April SCp, but not NAS, also has a short entry on Azat, described as 
one of those put to death during the ten days following Simeon's death. Like 
Guhshtazad, this eunuch, held in honour by Shabur, is put to death after con- 
fessing Christ; subsequently, saddened by the loss of his trusty servant, Shabur 
orders the end of the persecution. This is clearly based on Sozomen, HE 11.11.34 
In Syriac he features as a companion of Guhshtazad in "The Great Massacre" 
(AMS 2:244-246), and at the end of the “Martyrdom of many martyrs and of 
Azad” (AMS 2:248-254, here 253).55 


1 May. Batas the Persian. This martyr has no known counterpart in Syriac (he 
cannot be Baday of Ams 4:163-165). The basically similar accounts in NAS and 
SCp (where Delehaye's D is closest to NAS) state that he was of Christian par- 
ents; aged 30 he hears the Gospel words that a follower of Christ should aban- 
don parents etc. (Luke 14:26), and becomes a monk. When persecution comes 
his fellow monks want to follow the advice of Matthew 10:23, “Flee to another 
town,” but he refuses and is brought before the archon of Bitzios (= Nisibis in 
SCp), named as Iasdekh, brother of Barzanaba. On refusing to worship the sun 
he is tortured and finally beheaded. 


16 May. Auda, Audiesous, bishop, and 38 others with them: 12 priests, 9 dea- 
cons, 6 monks and 7 virgins (BHO 5). The Syriac source is provided by the Acta 
of the XL Martyrs (AMS 2:325-347).36 Although no Greek translation survives, 


aS” 


34 P. Devos, “Sozomène et les Actes syriaques de S. Syméon bar Sabbà'e,' AB 84 (1966): 443- 
456, and Wiessner, Zur Märtyrerüberlieferung, 149. 

35 Cf. P. Devos, "Notes d’ hagiographie perse," AB 84 (1966): 229-248, here 242-245. 

36  Itmight be noted that the rhetorical preface (pp. 323-332) does not feature in the sixth- 
century Syriac witness, BL Add. 14,645. 
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the existence of one is implied by the quite detailed (but different) accounts 
in NAS and SCp. Only in the Syriac text are the names of all the 40 martyrs 
given, headed by ‘Abda and ‘Abdisho‘, who alone feature by name in NAs and 
SCp. In NAS the Zoroastrian religious title mobed (Syriac mauhpata, p. 339) has 
become a personal name (Maptes), and in both texts Ardashir (Syriac, p. 333) 
has become Arseth, and Beth Kashkare in NAs has become Bethasakhar. 


16 May. Isaakios, Symeon and Bakhtisoes. NAS only provides a verse couplet, 
but SCp (for 15 May) states briefly that they were martyrs under Shabur, under- 
went "various tortures" and were burnt by fire with other disciples. The combi- 
nation of names indicates that these were among the martyrs of Karka d-Beth 
Slokh (AMS 2:507-535; their names feature on pp. 523, 525 and 526). The brevity 
ofthe entry in SCp does not imply the existence of any Greek translation of this 
Syriac martyrdom.?" 


9 June. Five Virgins killed by their priest: Thekla, Mariamne, Martha, Maria 
and Ennatha. The Syriac account of the martyrdom of these bnat qyama 
(kanonikai in Greek) is provided in AMS 2:308-313. The extended account in 
NAS is also found in Delehaye's Mc, whereas in SCp there is just the entry (under 
6 June) “The five virgins, Mary, Martha and companions,” with a further entry 
for 26 September, "The five virgins nuns who were killed by their (spiritual) 
father" 

The account in NAs is very close to that in Mc, apart from a few modifica- 
tions and additions. The basic narrative and content is very similar to that of 
the Syriac, but the material is reordered and there are only a few verbal cor- 
respondences. Elsewhere I have suggested that the Greek goes back to a lost 
translation of an earlier form of the surviving Syriac text.58 


15 June. Nerses. NAS provides just a verse couplet, and there is no counterpart 
in SCp. Possibly this is the same person as the bishop Nirsas of 20 November, 
though there are a number of other candidates with this name. 


37 But note the entry on Bachteson for 20 Oct in an early palimpsest: he would seem to be 
the same person as Bakhtisoes/Bokhtisho* J. Noret, "Le palimpseste grec Bruxelles, Bibl. 
Roy., 1V.459, AB 95 (1977): 2-115. 

38 See my “Five Women Martyrs: From Persia to Crete, in The Garb of Being: Embodiment 
and the Pursuit of Holiness in Late Ancient Christianity, ed. by G.A. Frank, S.R. Holman and 
A.S. Jacobs (Orthodox Christianity and Contemporary Thought; New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity, 2020), 221-233, where translations of the Greek and Syriac texts are juxtaposed, 
with the main variants of NAS indicated. In Argyroupolis, in Crete, they are assumed to be 
local saints of a much later date. 
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17 June. Manuel, Sabel, Ismael (BHG 1023-1024). No Syriac counterpart to 
this text exists. The account in NAS is basically similar in content to that in 
SCp, though the latter has some further details. These brothers "from Persia" 
were sent on embassy by the Persian king Balanos/Baltanos to the emperor 
Julian. When it is revealed that they are Christians, they are brought before 
Julian, tortured, and sent to Thrace, to "the wall of Constantine," where they 
are beheaded. 


13 July. Golindoukh from Persia, later named Maria (BHG 700—702). This martyr 
of the late Sasanian period (591), like Anastasios (22 Jan), is only known from 
texts belonging to the Chalcedonian tradition. Already known to Evagrius (HE 
VI.20), writing c. 594, her Life was composed (apparently in Syriac) shortly after 
her death by Stephan, bishop of Hierapolis (Mabbug); this is lost but it proba- 
bly served as the basis for the Georgian Passio,?? and was used in a Panegyric 
by Eustratios of Constantinople (CPG 7521, composed in 602). 

The extended account in NAs is identical with that in SCp (where her date is 
12 July). Another account with basically the same content, but different word- 
ing, is to be found in Delehaye's P, where there is the nice detail that, while in 
prison, she learnt the Psalms in Syriac (suristi). 


7 August. Dometios the Persian and his two disciples (846 560-561). No Syr- 
iac counterpart is known, though there are texts on other persons with the 
same, or a similar, name.# NAs and SCp provide almost identical accounts: 
Dometios lived at the time of Constantine (NAS specifies “318” as the date), 
and was catechised and converted by Abaros. He went to Nisibis and then to 
a monastery where he became a monk. Envied by the monks there, he moves 
to a monastery of St Sergius and St Bacchus where there is an ascetic abbot, 
Ourbil, who makes him a deacon. When the abbot wanted to go on to ordain 
him a priest, he departs to a mountain cave. When Julian the Apostate learnt of 
this when he was in Persia, he gave orders that he and his disciples be stoned. As 
with the martyrdom of the three brothers of 17 June, this martyrdom belongs 
to a rather large number of martyrdoms, all allegedly under the emperor Julian, 
which would be worth studying as a group. 


39 Latin translation by G. Garitte, "La Passion géorgienne de sainte Golinduch: traduction 
latine du texte géorgien,” AB 74 (1956): 405-440. 
40 Cf. P. Peeters, "S. Dometios le martyr et S. Dometios le médecin,” AB 57 (1939): 72-104. 
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20 August. Heliodoros and Dawsa. This is a duplicate of the entry on 9 April. 
NAS alone“ has a short entry, stating that in his year 53 Shapur came with his 
army to a Roman Kastron and started to destroy Christian churches, icons and 
relics. Heliodoros (aged 95) and Dawsa remonstrate, are tortured and killed. 
This information, quite different from that given for 9 April, is only partly paral- 
leled in the Syriac account of the Captivity (AMS 2:316—324), namely the regnal 
year 53, the kastron, and the two names. The extra details will evidently go back 
to an expansion of the presumed lost Greek translation. 


4 Conclusion 


Not surprisingly, quite a large number of entries in NAS are very close to those 
in SCp, though not always on the same day. In a few cases, however, it is one 
of the other Synaxaria, notably those belonging to Delehaye's group M, which 
provide the closest parallel: see under 11 Sep (Mc), 5 Oct (Cb), 1 Nov (Cd), 3 Nov 
(Cc), 20 Nov (Cc), 11 Dec (Mv), 22 Jan (F), 24 Jan (M), 31 Mar (Cc, Mv), 9 Apr 
(Mv). 

More interesting are the cases where NAS has a longer or different text from 
that in SCp: thus for Gobdelaas 19 Sep; Benjamin 13 Oct; Akhemenides 3 Nov, 
Miles 10 Nov; Jacob Intercisus 27 Nov; Barsabas 11 Dec; Abraham of Arbela 4 Feb; 
and Heliodoros 20 Aug. 

Perhaps the most important thing to have emerged is the likelihood that in 
several cases the entries in NAs and CSp must be based on a lost Greek transla- 
tion of the corresponding Syriac Acts; this would seem to be the case with: John 
and Jacob (1 Nov), Miles (10 Nov), Nirsas and Joseph (20 Nov), Isakios, Ioannes 
and Saborios (20 Nov), Ananias (1 Dec), Aeithalas and Akepsees (n Dec), the 
Captivity (9 Apr and 20 Aug), Jacob and Aza (1o Apr), Symeon bar Sabba'e 
(17 Apr), XL Martyrs (16 May), and the Five Virgins (9 Jun). 

Finally, it is worth noting that, out of the nine Acta of Persian Martyrs pre- 
served in the fifth/sixth-century Syriac manuscript British Library, Add. 14,654, 
eight feature in NAs: 'Aqebshma (3 Nov, 29 Jan), Miles (10 Nov), Zebina (29 Mar), 
Shabur and Isaac (20 Nov), Badema (9 Apr), Shahdost (19 Oct, 20 Feb), Tarbo 
(4 Apr), 120 Martyrs (6 Apr); only Barhadbeshabba is absent (but possibly see 
under Barsaba on n Dec). Similarly, of the four Acta preserved fragmentarily in 
a Sogdian translation,?? three also feature in NAS: Shahdost, Tarbo, and 120 Mar- 


41  Delehaye's Mv just gives their names. 
42 Published by N. Sims-Williams, The Christian Sogdian Manuscript C2 (Schriften zur Ge- 
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tyrs (the fourth is Barba'shmin, BHO 135). It is significant that all of these have, 
or must once have had, a Greek translation. 


Index 


This includes the names in NAS and SCp which feature above; the Syriac form 


is given first, and then the Greek; an asterisk after the name (or after the date, 


if there is more than one reference) indicates that it is only found in SCp. 


Abaros 7 Aug 
‘Abda/Auda 5 Sep; 31 Mar 
‘Abda/Auda 16 May 
‘Abdalaha/Audella 
‘Abdisho‘/Audiesous 
Abraham 4 Feb 
‘Abtoshta/Audeisotes 
Abursam/Eubore* 10 Nov 
Adarmekul/Adramelekh 29 Sep 
Adurkushkashir/Adrakhoskhar 
Aitalaha/Aethala 
Akhemenides 
Akindynos 
Ana/Anna* 


Anastasios 


17 Apr 
9 Apr; 16 May 


29 Mar 


3 Nov 
(1) 3 Nov; (2) n Dec 
3 Nov 

2 Nov 

20 Nov 

22 Jan 

Anempodistos 2 Nov 
Aphthonios 
‘Agebshma/Akepsimas 3 Nov 
Ardashir/Arseth 16 May 
Astem* 
Azad/Aza 
Azad/Azat 
Badma/Badimas 


2 Nov 


20 Nov 
10 Apr 

17 Apr* 
9 Apr 
Balanos 
Baoutha* 
Barsaba 


17 Jun 
20 Nov 
1 Dec 


Barzanaba n May 

Batas 1 May 

Benjamin 13 Oct 

Beth Kashkare/Bethasakar 16 May 

Beth Katoba/Bethlaboutha* 3 Nov 

Beth Lapat 10 Nov 

Beth Naggare/Bitheora 10 Apr 

Beth Slokh/Bethsalokh* 20 Nov 

Beth Zabrdai/Bizades 11 Sep 

Bokhtisho‘/Bakhtisoes 16 May 

Brikhisho‘/Barkhesios 29 Mar 

Christina 13 Mar 

Constantine (emperor) 17 Jun; 7 Aug 

Dado/Dadas 29 Sep 

Danaq/Denakhis* 20 Nov 

Dawsa/Dossos/Desas 11 Sep; 9 Apr; 
20 Aug 

Domet/Dometios 7 Aug 

Elpidephoros 2 Nov 


Ennatha gJun 
Espargalta/Pharnatha/Phargatha 
10 Apr 
Gadyahb/Geddipolis(!)* 
Gargamush/Gargalos 
Golindoukh 13 Jul 
Gubralaha/Gobdelaas 


10 Nov 
29 Sep 


29 Sep 


schichte und Kultur des Alten Orients, Berliner Turfantexte 12; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1985), 137-153. Sims-Williams usefully also provides (in transcription) editions of the cor- 
responding passages in Syriac, based on the main manuscripts, rather than on Bedjan’s 


editions. 
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Guhshtazad/Gousthazar/Gothazat/Geit- 
hazeth*/Boeathazat* 
1 Dec 


20 Nov; 17 Apr 
Hananya/Ananias 
Hanitha/Anitha* 

11 Sep; 9 Apr; 20 Aug 


3 Nov 
Heliodoros 
Hophsay/Akepsees 11 Dec 
Hormisdas 31 Mar (cf. 3 Nov) 
Hormizd Gupriz/Misthophanes* 
10 Nov 
la nSep 
Iasdekh 
Isaac/Isakios 
16 May 
Ismael 
Jacob 
Jacob intercisus 
John bp 
John 


Joseph bp 


1May 
(1) 20 Nov; (2) 9 Dec*; (3) 


17 Jun 
(1) 1 Nov; (2) 10 Apr 
27 Nov 
1Nov 
20 Nov 
20 Nov 
Julian (emperor) 17 Jun; 7 Aug 
Kuskashid/Akhoskhargan/Arkhogaikhar 

10 Apr 

Mahri/Mares 
Mama* 
Mamelekhtha 5 Oct 
Manuel 


29 Mar 
20 Nov 


17 Jun 
Maptes (« mauhpatta) 16 May 
Mari/-mares* 20 Nov 
Maria 9Jun 

9 Jun 
Martha g Jun 


Maryahb/Mareabes 


Mariamne 





u Sep; 9 Apr 


BROCK 


Miles 10 Nov 

Mzakhya/Malokhya* 
Nerses (1) 20 Nov; (2) 9 Dec 
Nisibis/Bitzios 
Nuh/Noel-* 
Ohanam/Onam* 
Ourbil 
Papas* 


20 Nov 


10 Nov*; 1 May; 7 Aug 
20 Nov 

20 Nov 

7 Aug 

(1) 10 Nov; (2) 10 Nov 
Papias* 20 Nov 
Pegasios 2 Nov 
Pherphouthe 
Pusai/Phousik 
Qazo/Kasdoas 
Sabel 
Sasan/Sasanes* 


(see under Tarbo) 

17 Apr 

29 Sep 
17 Jun 
20 Nov 
Sergius and Bacchus, monastery of 

7 Aug 

Shabur/Saborios 20 Nov 
Shahdost/Sadoth/Sadok 19 Oct; 20 Feb 
Shembayteh/Sumeethes | 29 Mar 
Shem'on/Symeon 16 May 
Shem‘on bar Sabba'e/Symeon 17 Apr 
Shushan/Telepolis* 10 Nov 
Sinay/Senoei* 10 Nov 
Sositheos* 9 Dec 
Tarbo/Pherphouthe 
Taton/Tentous* 
Thekla (1) 20 Nov*; (2) 9 Jun 
Timay/-tines* 


4 Apr 
20 Nov 


20 Nov 
Yonan/Yonas 29 Mar 
Zaron/Zarouan-* 20 Nov 


Zebina/Zanithas 29 Mar 
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CHAPTER 9 


Between Gift and Commodity: The Distribution of 
Tokens and Material Substances at the Pilgrimage 
Sites of Stylites 


Dina Boero 


In late antiquity, tokens and other substances such as dust, water, and oil were 
distributed at the cult site of Symeon the Stylite the Elder (c. 390—459) at Qal'at 
Sim'an, located approximately sixty kilometers northeast of Antioch, as well as 
the cult site of Symeon the Stylite the Younger (521-592) upon the Wondrous 
Mountain, located approximately sixteen kilometers southwest of Antioch.! 
One such clay token, now housed in the Princeton University Art Museum 
(fig. 9.1), displays an image of a stylite upon his column crowned by two angels. 
To the column's right, a person holding a censor ascends a ladder. To its left, 
two people wearing tunics or long cloaks approach the column with their arms 
extended and their hands lifted. A small, vegetal element is to their left.? A 


1 Formostsites in the Mediterranean, I employ ancient toponyms (or modern toponyms if the 
ancient toponym is unknown) provided in RJ.A. Talbert et al., Barrington Atlas of the Greek 
and Roman World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000). For Syrian sites, I follow 
toponyms used in K.-P. Todt and B.A. Vest, Syria (Syria Prote, Syria Deutera, Syria Euphratesia). 
3 vols. (Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Klasse 438, Tabula Imperii Byzantini 
15; Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2014). In select cases, 
I employ the Syriac toponym over the Greek or Arabic toponym. 

2 This token, no. y1940-405, has not received scholarly attention. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton University between 1910 and 
1933 and director of the Museum of Historic Art (now the Princeton University Art Museum) 
between 1922 and 1946, gifted the token to the museum. On Mather's career, see B.T. Ross, 
“The Mather Years 1922-1946,” Record of the Art Museum, Princeton University 55:1 (1996): 53- 
76. The token's year of accession is 1940. I thank Alberto Rigolio for drawing the token to my 
attention and J. Michael Padgett at the Princeton University Art Museum for allowing me 
to study and photograph it. The token closely resembles a token in the Museum of Antioch, 
inventory number 9242, discussed in J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires archéologiques dans 
la région d'Antioche: recherches sur le monastère et sur l'iconographie de S. Syméon Stylite le 
Jeune (Bibliothèque de Byzantion 4; Brussels: Éditions de Byzantion, 1967), 152-153, no. 9, and 
pl. xlvi, fig. 88, and J.-P. Sodini, “Remarques sur l'iconographie de Syméon l Alépin, le pre- 
mier stylite,’ Monuments et mémoires de la Fondation Eugène Piot 70 (1989): 29-53, esp. 47. I 
have followed Sodini's description of the iconography with additional discussion of the Syriac 
inscription. 
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FIGURE 9.1 

Token, Princeton University Art Museum, 
y1940—405 

PHOTO BY DINA BOERO 





Syriac inscription located to the left of the column and along the right border 
reads, Mar(y) Sem on, "My Lord Symeon.”3 The token measures 2.4 centime- 
ters in diameter. The handprint on the reverse side gives the token a personal 
touch.^ 

Scholars have attended to the iconography and material characteristics of 
tokens like the one described above. Certainly, their visual and tactile qualities 


3 In Syriac script, «as az sim. A token at the Royal Ontario Museum, inventory num- 
ber 986.181.84 displays an identical inscription, although its iconography differs from the 
token at Princeton. E. Dauterman Maguire, H.P. Maguire, and M.J. Duncan-Flowers, Art and 
Holy Powers in the Early Christian House (Urbana: University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
1989), 207, no. 127. M. Gerard et al. suggest that the Syriac inscription probably associates both 
tokens with Qal'at Sim‘an rather than the Wondrous Mountain. "Argiles et eulogies en forme 
de jetons: Qal'at Sem'an en est-il une source possible?" in Materials Analysis of Byzantine Pot- 
tery, ed. by H. Maguire (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
1997), 9-24, esp. 10. In addition, several tokens display Greek inscriptions written from right 
to left like Syriac. For example, a token from the Menil collection in Houston displays a Greek 
inscription, YTIA (dyela or dyieta) meaning, “health.” Sodini, "Remarques sur l'iconographie,” 
48. See also two tokens in the collection of W.H. Moore. G.A. Eisen with F. Kouchakji, Glass, 
Its Origin, History, Chronology, Technic and Classification to the Sixteenth Century, vol. 2 (New 
York: W.E. Rudge, 1927), 538, fig. 232. 

4 Tokens representing stylites frequently display handprints on their reverse. G. Vikan observes, 
"the clarity of the prints on the Simeon tokens and the frequency with which the hand is 
either parallel or perpendicular to the shaft of the column suggest that they were inten- 
tional, perhaps in response to the beliefs and devotional practices of the supplicants who 
used them.” Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, revised edition (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2010), 56. S. Steiner suggests that the palm prints might 
embody Symeon’s own hand and represent the “moment of tactile encounter between saint 
and pilgrim.” “Tokens Touched and Touching,’ in Byzantine Things in the World, ed. by G. Peers 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2013), 109-114, esp. 109. 
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contributed to their meaning. At the same time, the context of distribution also 
bore the potential of shaping devotees' interpretations of tokens and other sub- 
stances associated with cult sites. This chapter seeks out the individuals who 
distributed (or claim to have distributed) tokens and other substances at the 
cult sites of Symeon the Elder and Symeon the Younger. Rather than identi- 
fying a unified set of distributors or mode of distribution, I take a processual 
approach. By “processual approach," I mean that in late antiquity tokens did 
not exist solely as a gift or commodity, but shifted within and between these 
and other categories. Distributors at both cult sites circumscribed the “proper” 
distribution of these materials as well as their meaning. 

With the help of anthropological theory and archaeological evidence, the 
first section of this chapter clarifies the multiple statuses a token might occupy 
during its lifetime, which include but are not limited to gift and commod- 
ity. Next, it examines the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder and the Greek Life of 
Symeon the Younger. These hagiographies restrict the distribution of material 
substances within the context of gift-giving in opposition to potential com- 
mercial exchange and the independent procurement of these materials. They 
position the disciples as distributors of substances as part of their broader 
projects to solidify the communal identity and hierarchical position of the 
disciples at Qal'at Sim'an and the Wondrous Mountain. Finally, this chapter 
assesses the archaeological evidence for distribution of pilgrimage tokens at 
Qal'at Sim'an, highlighting the commercial distribution of tokens but also the 
attempt of the cult site's attendants to layer their commerce with sacred sig- 
nificance. Throughout this chapter, my aim in employing literary and archae- 
ological evidence is not to neatly align the two. Rather, I emphasize points of 
continuity and tension in order to show the discursive processes which gave 
meaning to material substances on pilgrimage. 


1 The Cultural Biography of a Token 


A large body of scholarship is devoted to materials procured on pilgrimage 
and, in particular, tokens depicting stylites. Art historians and archaeologists 
have analyzed the iconography of tokens with care.9 They have assessed tokens 


5 An adapted version of this section can be found in D. Boero, "The Cultural Biography of 
a Pilgrimage Token: From Hagiographical to Archaeological Evidence,” Archiv für Religions- 
geschichte 21 (2020): 155-176. 

6 Forthesake of brevity, I list here only select studies by J.-P. Sodini, whose analysis of iconogra- 
phy is by far the most extensive. "Remarques sur l'iconographie," 29-53; “Nouvelles eulogies 
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within the broader category of “pilgrimage art,’ illuminating continuity with 
Greco-Roman cult sites as well as potential magical, medicinal, and apotropaic 
functions." They have studied tokens and other substances in connection with 
relic veneration.8 They have noted the close association between tokens and 
the development of icons in the Byzantine world.? Most recently, they have 


de Syméon,” in Les Saints et leur sanctuaire à Byzance: textes, images et monuments, ed. by 
C. Jolivet-Lévy, M. Kaplan, and J.-P. Sodini (Série Byzantina Sorbonensia u; Paris: Publications 
de la Sorbonne, 1993), 25-34 and pl. i-iv; “Eulogies trouvées à Qal'at Sem'an (Saint-Syméon 
prés d' Alep) ne représentant pas le saint,’ in Orbis romanus christianusque ab Diocletiani 
aetate usque ad Heraclium. Travaux sur l'Antiquité Tardive rassemblés autour des recherches 
de Noél Duval, ed. by F. Baratte, J.-P. Caillet, and C. Metzger (Paris: De Boccard, 1995), 225- 
236; "Objets de dévotion de la collection Michel Khoury,’ Mélanges de l'Université Saint- 
Joseph 63 (2010-2011): 19-62; and J.-P. Sodini, P.-M. Blanc, and D. Pieri, “Nouvelles eulogies 
de Qal'at Sem'an (fouilles 2007-2010), in Mélanges Cécile Morrisson (Travaux et Mémoires 
16; Paris: Association des amis du Centre d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2010), 793-812. 
J.-P. Sodini gives a useful overview of tokens, flasks, and other varieties of objects associated 
with pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the surrounding region, Abü Minà in Egypt, the pilgrim- 
age complexes of Symeon the Elder and Symeon the Younger in northern Syria, sites in Asia 
Minor, and other pilgrimage sites. "La terre des semelles: images pieuses ramenées par les 
pèlerins des Lieux saints (Terre sainte, Martyria d'Orient)," Journal des savants 1 (2011): 77- 
140. 

7 C. Hahn, “Loca Sancta Souvenirs: Sealing the Pilgrim's Experience,’ in The Blessings of Pilgrim- 
age, ed. by R. Ousterhout (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1990), 85-96. G. Vikan has also 
made a number of important contributions to this topic, which include "Art, Medicine, and 
Magic in Early Byzantium,” DOP 38 (1984): 65-86; “‘Guided by Land and Sea’: Pilgrim Art and 
Pilgrim Travel in Early Byzantium,” in Tesserae: Festschrift für Josef Engemann, ed. by J. Enge- 
mann (Münster: Aschendorffsche, 1991), 74-92; “Byzantine Pilgrims’ Art,’ in Heaven on Earth: 
Art and the Church in Byzantium, ed. by L. Safran (University Park: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1998), 229-266; Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, a revision of Byzantine Pil- 
grimage Art (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 1982); and 
"From Asclepius to Simeon: Votives and Sacred Healing in Late Antiquity,” in Religious Com- 
petition in the Greco-Roman World, ed. by N.P. DesRosiers and L.C. Vuong (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2016), 247—258. 

8 M. Bagnoli et al., eds., Treasures of Heaven: Saints, Relics, and Devotion in Medieval Europe 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010) and C. Hahn and H.A. Klein, eds., Saints and Sacred 
Matter: The Cult of Relics in Byzantium and Beyond, Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Symposia and 
Colloquia (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2015). 

9 G.Vikan, "Sacred Image, Sacred Power,’ in Icon: Four Essays, ed. by G. Vikan (Washington, D.C.: 
The Trust for Museum Exhibitions, 1988), 6-19 and "Icons and Icon Piety in Early Byzan- 
tium,” in Byzantine East, Latin West: Art-Historical Studies In Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, ed. 
by D. Mouriki, C. Moss, and K. Kiefer (Princeton: Dept. of Art and Archaeology, Princeton 
University, 1995), 569—576. C. Barber, Figure and Likeness: On the Limits of Representation in 
Byzantine Iconoclasm (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002),13-37. B.V. Pentcheva, The 
Sensual Icon: Space, Ritual, and the Senses in Byzantium (University Park: The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2010), 17-44. 
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called attention to the physical qualities of tokens, emphasizing the sensory 
experience which they offered and their close connection with the materials 
of pilgrimage sites.!? 

These studies shed light on the ways in which iconography and materiality 
shaped a token's potential meanings and uses, but they frequently overlook the 
historical contexts and shifts in status to which a token was subject throughout 
its lifespan.” In one context, a token might function as a fairly mundane com- 
modity, sold in a shop alongside clothing, pottery, or foodstuffs. In another, it 
might be considered an extension of a saint's body, capable of offering God's 
abundance to the same degree as the saint himself. The lack of attention to 
historical contexts which and historical actors who shaped the distribution 
and use of tokens runs the risk of constructing, “a single model of pilgrimage 
which presupposes a single model of pilgrim-response,’ as Jaś Elsner warns. 
Instead, scholars ought to look for a multiplicity of experiences which shift 
between communal consensus and contestation in relation to ritual processes 
and memory.” 

In order to highlight the multiplicity of meanings, uses, and categories a 
token might bear I follow the processual approach of Igor Kopytoff and recon- 
struct a "cultural biography" of a token. A cultural biography illumines the 
range of possible categorizations for an object in a given society as well as the 
course by which they are re-contextualized within and between societies.!? “An 
eventful biography of a thing becomes the story of the various singularizations 
of it, of classifications and reclassifications in an uncertain world of categories 


10 H. Hunter-Crawley, "Pilgrimage Made Portable: A Sensory Archaeology of the Monza- 
Bobbio Ampullae,” HEROM 1 (2012): 135-156. L. Veneskey, Alternative Topographies: Loca 
Sancta Surrogates and Site Circulation in Late Antiquity and Byzantium (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Northwestern University, 2012), 43-107. Steiner, “Tokens Touched and Touching,’ 108-11. 

11 Similarly, W. Anderson observes that flasks representing St Menas “are normally seen as 
evidence of the devotional practices and religious mentality of early Christian pilgrims. 
While it is important to appreciate the conceptual significance of ‘sacred commodities, 
these objects cannot be isolated from the physical circumstances of their manufacture, 
use, and exchange.” “Menas Flasks in the West: Pilgrimage and Trade at the End of Antiq- 
uity, Ancient West & East 6 (2007): 221-243, esp. 222. 

12 Jaś Elsner, “Piety and Passion: Contest and Consensus in the Audiences for Early Chris- 
tian Pilgrimage,” in Pilgrimage in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Antiquity: Seeing the 
Gods, ed. by J. Elsner and I. Rutherford (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 411-434, 
quotation from 424. 

13  LKopytoff “The cultural biography of things: commoditization as process,” in The Social 
Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective, ed. by A. Appadurai (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1986), 64-91, esp. 66-67. 
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whose importance shifts with every minor change in context."^ In this sec- 
tion, I clarify a few of the many statuses which a token might occupy during 
its lifetime, including commodity, gift, domestic object, funerary object, relic, 
rubbish, and art object. Although I note select literary evidence, I prioritize 
archaeological contexts for tokens.!5 Many late antique hagiographies which 
discuss tokens and other substances procured at cult sites do so from the per- 
spective of the distributor, particularly the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder and 
the Greek Life of Symeon the Younger. In order to move beyond the claims of 
these texts, I focus on the various functional settings in which tokens have been 
excavated, for example, workshop, shop, house, and church.!6 By analyzing a 
token's various function settings and its shifts in categorization, it becomes pos- 
sible to interpret the human calculations that enliven both the object itself and 
the culturally constituted categories in which that object might function.” 
Only alimited number of tokens associated with Qal'at Sim'àn and the Won- 
drous Mountain have been scientifically excavated. Consequently, this section 
of the chapter extends its sample set in two ways. First, it includes tokens not 
associated with Qal'at Sim‘an and the Wondrous Mountain, in order to high- 
light the various functional settings in which a token could be put to work. 
Second, it incorporates flasks potentially associated with saints. It is worth not- 
ing here that flasks and tokens are functionally different. Flasks are designed to 
carry a substance. When distributed in association with a cult site, it is prob- 
able that distributors meant for flasks to transport material procured at a cult 
site away from that site. In contrast, tokens bear no such functional designation. 
The archaeological contexts discussed below show that tokens were indeed car- 
ried away from cult sites, but it is also feasible that select distributors expected 


14 Kopytoff, "The cultural biography of things,’ go. 

15 This approach dovetails with the work of W. Anderson, who explores the distribution of 
pilgrims' flasks in Asia Minor. He shows that these flasks functioned in various “context 
categories," including funerary, religious, residential, and commercial. ‘An Archaeology 
of Late Antique Pilgrim Flasks,” Anatolian Studies 54 (2004): 79-93. Sodini, “La terre des 
semelles 137-139 also briefly takes this approach. 

16 L. Lavan, E. Swift, and T. Putzeys promote the importance of turning to the spatial distri- 
bution of artifacts in "Material Spatiality in Late Antiquity: Sources, Approaches and Field 
Methods,’ in Objects in Context, Objects in Use: Material Spatiality in Late Antiquity, ed. by 
L. Lavan, E. Swift, and T. Putzeys (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 1-42, esp. 1-3. 

17 A. Appadurai eloquently states, "Thus, even though from a theoretical point of view human 
actors encode things with significance, from a methodological point of view it is the things- 
in-motion that illuminate their human and social context." "Introduction: Commodities 
and the Politics of Value,” in The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspec- 
tive, ed. by A. Appadurai (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 3-63, quotation 
from 5. 
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tokens to be left at cult sites as votive offerings, a possibility discussed in the 
final section of this chapter.!8 Despite their functional differences, flasks asso- 
ciated with saints frequently offer useful comparisons to tokens. For this reason, 
Ihave incorporated them into the following survey. 

The life of a pilgrimage token began in a workshop either at or away from 
a cult site.? In the case of tokens, the craftsman held a ball of clay in their 
hand, stamped it, and placed it in an oven to be fired. It is plausible that tokens 
were produced on site at Qal'at Sim'an. The fabrics of select, unprovenanced 
tokens show a compatibility with the soil at Qal'at Sim'an.?? Recent excavations 
revealed two circular structures, probably the bases for ovens, in a building 
along the sacred way leading up to the cult site. This same structure was a 
distribution point for tokens, but archaeologists identified no molds in asso- 
ciation with these ovens.?! The lack of molds calls into question whether these 
ovens were used to produce tokens. Abū Mina in Egypt offers a fruitful point 
of comparison for the production of such objects on site, since during excava- 
tions archaeologists unearthed a kiln and flasks for pilgrims.?? Nevertheless, it 


18 In considering the functional difference between flasks and tokens, I benefited from the 
presentation of Jessica Plant, "Asia Minor Ampullae: A Class of Their Own?" at the Byzan- 
tine Studies Conference, Oct. 5-8, 2017 in Minneapolis, Minnesota. I am also grateful to 
Daniel Caner for discussing this issue with me. 

19 Sodini gives an overview of the issue of production and exchange of tokens at and away 
from pilgrimage centers in, "La terre des semelles,” 1313132. 

20 Gerard et al, "Argiles et eulogies," 9-14. 

21  D.Pieri, “Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord): les bâtiments d'accueil et les boutiques à 
l'entrée du sanctuaire,” Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres 153:4 (2009):1393-1420, esp. 1414. Early excavations at the site uncovered a mold for 
glass medallions in the vicinity of the monastery. This mold presents a cross, an indistinct 
object, and the inscription, Xpicté Boro on one side and a lion on the other. H. Seyrig, 
"Appendice 11: Inscriptions Grecques in Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord. Le massif du 
Bélus à l'époque romaine, vol. 3, ed. by G. Tchalenko (Paris: Geuthner, 1958), 2-62, esp. 43, 
no. 5 and 62, fig. 29. See also Sodini, “Eulogies trouvées à Qal'at Sem‘an,” 231 and J.-P. Sodini, 
"Les stylites syriens (ve—vie siècles) entre cultes locaux et pèlerinages ‘internationaux in 
Le pèlerinage de l'Antiquité à nos jours, ed. by A. Vauchez (Paris: Éditions du CTHS, 2012), 
5-23, esp. 8. À mold of Symeon the Younger was discovered at el-Fauz, but the archaeolog- 
ical context of this object is not known. Sodini, “La terre des semelles’ 102. The collection 
of Michel Khoury includes a tenth- to twelfth-century steatite stamp depicting a stylite. 
Again, the archaeological context of this object is not known. J.-P. Sodini, “Objets de dévo- 
tion de la collection Michel Khoury,’ 37, no. 13. 

22 C.M. Kaufmann, La découverte des sanctuaires de Ménas dans le désert de Maréotis; rap- 
ports sur les fouilles exécutées par C.M. Kaufmann et I.C.E. Falls dans le sanctuaire national 
des anciens chrétiens d’ Egypte (Alexandria: Société de publications égyptiennes, 1908), 58- 
60. Foran evaluation of pilgrimage objects produced and sold at Abü Mina, see S. Bangert, 
"The Archaeology of Pilgrimage: Abu Mina and Beyond,” in Religious Diversity in Late 
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is equally conceivable that craftsmen produced tokens away from the cult site, 
perhaps in Dayr Sim‘an or a neighboring village, and transported the tokens 
to Qal'at Sim'an for sale.?? At ancient Scythopolis (Hebrew Beth Shean, Ara- 
bic Baysan), tokens were produced at one locale and transferred to another for 
sale. Archaeologists discovered four terracotta tokens and two flasks during the 
excavation of shops. Petrographic examination revealed that the tokens were 
produced not at Scythopolis but in the lower Galilee, possibly in the area of the 
Jezreel Valley.24 

Because the archaeological evidence for the production of tokens is often 
ambiguous or lacking, it is difficult to evaluate a token's significance at this 
point in its life cycle. On the one hand, as Appadurai points out, the careers 
of objects have the greatest uniformity at the production pole, since objects 
have had the least opportunity to accrue idiosyncratic biographies.?5 On the 
other hand, scholars of ancient Mediterranean religions have pointed to the 
importance of the preparation process in ensuring the efficaciousness of reli- 
gious objects.?6 Furthermore, if tokens were produced at cult sites, certainly the 
inclusion of the dust as part of the clay bore religious significance. It is my view 
that without further evidence, both options should be held in tandem when 
contemplating the production process of stylite tokens. 


Antiquity, ed. by D.M. Gwynn, S. Bangert, and L. Lavan (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 293-327. The 
ovens discovered by Kaufmann could not be located during recent excavations. Sodini, 
“La terre des semelles,” 90-91. 

23 In addition, it is worth noting that tokens and other objects depicting stylites could also 
be produced and distributed away from cult sites. Excavations in Sardis unearthed a flask 
depicting a stylite probably crafted in western Turkey. It is unclear with which, if any, pil- 
grimage site this flask should be associated. M. Rautman, “A Stylite Ampulla at Sardis,” in 
Mélanges Jean-Pierre Sodini (Travaux et Mémoires 15; Paris: Association des amis du Cen- 
tre d' histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2005), 713-721. 

24 S. Agady et al, "Byzantine Shops in the Street of the Monuments at Bet Shean (Scythopo- 
lis); in What Athens has to do with Jerusalem: Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian 
Art and Archaeology in Honor of Gideon Foerster, ed. by L.V. Rutgers (Leuven: Peeters, 
2002), 477—483 and Y. Goren, “Appendix 2: Provenance Study of the Eulogia Tokens,” in 
What Athens has to do with Jerusalem: Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian Art 
and Archaeology in Honor of Gideon Foerster, ed. by L.V. Rutgers (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 
515—516. 

25 Appadurai, “Introduction,” 41-42. 

26 D. Frankfurter, Christianizing Egypt: Syncretism and Local Worlds in Late Antiquity (Mar- 
tin Classical Lectures; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2018), 145-183; G. Bohak, 
"Amulets,' in A Companion to the Archaeology of Religion in the Ancient World, ed. by 
J. Rüpke and R. Raja (Blackwell Companions to the Ancient World; Chichester: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2015), 83-95, esp. 9o. 
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Next, the token was distributed as a gift or commodity. The author of the Life 
of Symeon the Younger classifies tokens under the term, eulogia, “gift” or “bless- 


ing.77 He also refers to water from a cistern at the cult site, the miraculous 
abundance of grain, the saint's hair, and dust from the cult site as eulogiai.?28 
Similarly, a token of Symeon the Younger which dates, at the latest, to the begin- 
ning of the seventh century bears the inscription, “Eulogia of Saint Symeon on 
the Wondrous Mountain.””9 In contrast, the authors of the Syriac Life of Symeon 
the Elder regularly note the gifting of dust, water, oil, and other substances at 
the cult site but never mention tokens. In my estimation, this is because tokens 
may not have been employed at the cult site at the time the text was written 


(473 CE).30 


27 Edition and French translation in P. van den Ven, La vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le 
Jeune, 521-592. 2 vols. (Subsidia hagiographica 32; Brussels: Société des bollandistes, 1962— 
1970). Henceforth, I cite the text as the Life of Symeon the Younger and chapter number. In 
parentheses, I provide the volume and page number for the Greek text and French transla- 
tion. English translations are my own unless otherwise noted. Van den Ven also provides a 
lengthy introduction, which runs from pages 11* to 221* in vol. 1. He then starts the pagina- 
tion anew for the Greek edition (11-224). In the notes, I have retained van den Ven's use of 
the asterisk when citing his introduction. The most clear case in which a token is explicitly 
designated as an eulogia is in the Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 231 (van den Ven, 1:206; 
2:230—231). I provide an in-depth discussion of this passage later in this chapter. 

28 Water: ch. 100 (van den Ven, 1:77-78; 2:96-99); grain: ch. 122 (van den Ven, 1100-103; 2:125- 
127); hair: ch. 130 (van den Ven, 1122-123; 2146-148); and dust: ch. 163 (van den Ven, 1145; 
2:169-170). 

29  edhoyia tod dyiou Lupedv[og s]ic Bauuagrov ópoc. This token, found in the collection of 
tokens at Bobbium, is one of the earliest dated tokens that can be soundly attributed 
to Symeon the Younger. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires archéologiques, 141 n. 2; Sodini, 
"Remarques sur |’ iconographie,’ 37; and G. Mennella, Dertona, Libarna, Forum Iulii Irien- 
sium: regio IX (Inscriptiones Christianae Italiae 7; Bari: Edipuglia, 1990), 138-140, no. 132a. 
The term eulogia appears regularly on late antique tokens depicting saints, for example, 
on tokens depicting Phocas, Isidore, and Elizabeth. Similarly, the term appears on flasks 
depicting Menas. Vikan, Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, 13—22, fig. 7-9 and 34, fig. 21. In 
addition, J.-B. Chabot documented the following inscription on a terracotta lamp held at 
the time in a private collection in Aleppo: evAoyia tç Beotéxou ue’ nu&[v], "Blessing of 
the Theotokos with us.” “Notes d’épigraphie et d’ archéologie orientale,” Journal Asiatique 
IX, 16 (1900): 271—288, esp. 272; translation my own. In these various inscriptions, the term 
eulogia may invoke a general blessing, refer directly to the object itself, or in the case of 
flasks and lamps refer to the substance contained inside the flask or lamp. 

30 Based on the limited evidence for dating tokens, it appears that tokens came into wide- 
spread use in the Near East in the first third of the sixth century. At Qal'at Sim‘an, the 
earliest stratigraphic layers which contained tokens also included three coins from Jus- 
tinian's reign dating to 537—538, 538—539, and 542-552. Sodini et al., *Nouvelles eulogies 
de Qal‘at Sem'an," 811-812, no. 15, token number QSVSo1-293.0.3. Coins found alongside 
tokens at Scythopolis date the tokens to approximately the years 534—539. Agady et al, 
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As Daniel Caner shows, the term eulogia, “blessing,” is part of a complex 
repertoire of Christian gift-giving. It could embrace a variety of substances 
well beyond the dust, water, and oil distributed from cult sites. The term also 
refers to communion bread; rations of bread that church leaders dispensed to 
their clerics or abbots to monks; the coin or cash that laypeople presented to 
churches, monasteries, clerics, and monks; and bread and fruit that clerics and 
monks provided as hospitality to their guests. The unifying characteristic of 
substances categorized under the term "blessing" is that literary sources depict 
them asgifts given to or received by a Christian holy person or institution.?! God 
extended "blessings" to holy people and lay people alike, usually in response to 
prayers from a holy person. Lay people offered "blessings" to holy people, most 


"Byzantine Shops,” 432. Also, see note 35. In addition, archaeologists discovered a token, 
probably of Symeon the Elder, underneath the pavement of the South Church in Dayr 
Sità. The earliest phase of the church dates to the fourth century, but the token fell or 
was placed under the pavement during the renovation of the church. Khoury proposes 
that the renovation took place in the early sixth century, based on the presence of the 
token and the style of the baptismal font, which resembles early sixth-century fonts. If it 
is the case that the church's renovation dates to the early sixth century, then this token 
may be the earliest dated token of Symeon the Elder. However, given that Khoury was 
unable to provide a more specific date and given the lack of excavated tokens before 
the 530s, one should be careful not to push the date of the token and, by extension, the 
date of the church, too early without further evidence. W. Khoury, “L'église sud de Deir 
Seta,’ Les annales archéologiques arabes syriennes: Revue d'archéologie et d'histoire 45-46 
(2002-2003): 435-443, fig. 10. For further details about this token, see notes 52-53. Z. Kiss 
proposes a slightly earlier date for the flasks depicting Menas excavated at Kom el-Dikka, 
approximating that the earliest flasks date between 480 and 560. Even the earliest end of 
this range (480) post-dates the composition of the Syriac Life of Symeon in 473. Alexan- 
drie V: les ampoules de Saint Ménas découvertes à Kóm el-Dikka (1961-1981) (Varsovie: PWN 
Éditions Scientifiques de Pologne, 1989), 12-17 and "Évolution stylistique des ampoules 
de St. Ménas,” in Coptic Studies: Acts of the Third International Congress of Coptic Studies, 
Warsaw, 20-25 August, 1984, ed. by W. Godlewski (Varsovie: PWN-Editions scientifiques de 
Pologne, 1990), 195-202. It may be the case that select flasks from Asia Minor date to the 
fifth century. S.D. Campbell notes two flasks excavated beside fifth-century lamps. "Arm- 
chair Pilgrims: Ampullae from Aphrodisias in Caria," Mediaeval Studies 50 (1988): 540—544, 
no. 1and 7. 

31 D. Caner, "Towards a Miraculous Economy: Christian Gifts and Material ‘Blessings’ in 
Late Antiquity," JECS 14:3 (2006): 329-377, esp. 329 and 334-335; "Wealth, Stewardship, 
and Charitable ‘Blessings’ in Early Byzantine Monasticism,” in Wealth and poverty in early 
church and society, ed. by S.R. Holman (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2008), 221-242, 
esp. 230-236; and “Alms, Blessings, Offerings: The Repertoire of Christian Gifts in Early 
Byzantium,” in The Gift in Antiquity, ed. by M.L. Satlow (Hoboken: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013), 
25-44, esp. 25-27. A.J. Wharton also explores *blessings" within the framework of gift- 
giving. Selling Jerusalem: Relics, Replicas, Theme Parks (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 2006), 27-35. 
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often in monetary form. Conversely, holy people gifted lay people "blessings" 
which lacked monetary value, such as bread, water, dust, a piece of clothing, 
or a token. “Blessings” from holy people to lay people frequently functioned 
as healing talismans, but "blessings" from holy people to other holy people 
often operated in the realm of hospitality.?? Hagiographies present "blessings" 
as “disinterested gifts,” that is, with no expectation of reciprocity?? Neverthe- 
less, even a disinterested gift bears the potential of establishing personal bonds 
and cultivating loyalty between the giver and receiver. Caner's anthropological 
framework of gift-giving clarifies the hierarchical relationship between giver 
and receiver at cult sites. This perspective also highlights the potential author- 
ity to be gained by the individuals or groups who distributed (or claimed to 
distribute) "blessings" under the alleged permission of the saint. 

Although hagiographies refer to tokens as gifts, tokens also functioned as 
commodities, in that they bore use value and could be exchanged in a dis- 
crete transaction for a counterpart with equivalent value in its immediate con- 
text.?* As mentioned above, in a complex of shops at Scythopolis, archaeolo- 
gists unearthed four pilgrimage tokens and two flasks depicting biblical scenes. 
The same stratigraphic layer, which dates to the early- to mid-sixth century, 
also included pottery, fragments of glass vessels, and 133 coins (mostly bronze). 
This assortment of finds is not specific enough to reveal the exact type of com- 
merce conducted in shop 1 but shows that merchants sold tokens alongside 
everyday items or as they served food.?? Located at the city center directly 
across from the Roman nymphaeum, the shop occupied a desirable and well- 
frequented location.?9 Pilgrims probably purchased tokens on their way to or 


32 Caner differentiates "blessings" from other forms of Christian gifts, such as alms, offerings, 
and fruitbearings. "Alms, Blessings, Offerings," 31. 

33  Incontrast, hagiographies depict alms and offerings as given to obtain service from recip- 
ients and reward from God. Caner, “Alms, Blessings, Offerings,” 36. 

34  Kopytoff, "The cultural biography of things,” 68. Appadurai gives a broader definition than 
Kopytoff, stating that a commodity is anything intended for exchange, be it monetary 
exchange, barter exchange, or gift exchange. He advocates that the anthropologist should 
look at the commodity potential of all things rather than search for clear distinctions 
between commodities, barter, gifts, etc. Appadurai, "Introduction," 9-13. The two schol- 
ars align in that both see value in a processual model of studying commodities. 

35 The tokens, flasks, and other aforementioned objects were all found in shop 1 in a thick 
layer of ashes. The terminus post quem for the fire is 534—539 CE, based on three coins 
minted in Carthage from the time of Justinian I. Agady et al., "Byzantine Shops," 431-432, 
441, and 477-483. See also E. Khamis, "The Shops of Scythopolis in Context," in Objects in 
Context, Objects in Use: Material Spatiality in Late Antiquity, ed. by L. Lavan, E. Swift, and 
T. Putzeys (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 439—472, esp. 451-453. 

36  Agadyet al, "Byzantine Shops,” 427-430. 
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from the Round Church on Scythopolis’ acropolis.?? Additionally, flasks need 
not be distributed in close association with pilgrimage sites. In her survey of 
flasks from Aphrodisias, Sheila Campbell estimates that travelling merchants 
sold flasks to devotees unable to make pilgrimages themselves. The iconogra- 
phy of Aphrodisias flasks are often non-specific with the result that viewers, 
whether merchants or customers, might associate them with various saints or 
cult sites.?8 Similarly, William Anderson shows that the distribution of Menas 
flasks in the western Roman Empire aligns nicely with trade routes, indicating 
that these flasks may have been transported by traders rather than pilgrims.?9 
In these cases, tokens and flasks no doubt bore sacred significance but func- 
tioned as a commodity rather than a gift. 

Once the token entered the possession of the devotee, it acquired new sta- 
tuses as it was re-contextualized in different social settings. Transfer opened 
the door for new functions, interpretations, and processes of validation.^? Indi- 
vidual devotees employed flasks and tokens in domestic contexts, potentially 
endowing them with medicinal or amuletic properties or displaying them as 
luxury goods.*! Archaeologists uncovered five tokens depicting biblical scenes 
in a large house in Scythopolis. L.Y. Rahmani identified small breaks or traces 
of knife parings along the rims of several of the tokens, which he interpreted 
as evidence that the dust extracted from the tokens was employed for medical 
or magical purposes.*? In the North Temenos Complex at Aphrodisias as well 
as in a residential complex southeast of the synagogue in Sardis, archaeologists 


37  Agadyet al, “Byzantine Shops,” 441-442 and 477. 

38 Campbell, “Armchair Pilgrims,’ 544—545. Petrographic analysis has shown that many of 
the flasks from Asia Minor were produced in Ephesus. S. Ladstätter and A. Pülz, "Ephesus 
in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine Period: Changes in Its Urban Character from the 
grd to 7th Century AD,’ in The Transition to Late Antiquity: On the Danube and Beyond, ed. 
by A.G. Poulter (Oxford: Published for the British Academy by Oxford University Press, 
2007), 391-434, esp. 428. 

39 X Anderson, “Menas Flasks in the West,” 221-243. Sodini highlights the wide distribution of 
Menas flasks in the eastern Roman Empire. “La terre des semelles,” 91-92. 

40 X AsP.Geary points out in regards to early medieval relics, the transfer of a relic necessarily 
ruptured the cultural context that had previously validated the relic. "Sacred Commodi- 
ties: The circulation of medieval relics,’ in The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural 
Perspective, ed. by A. Appadurai (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 169-192, 
esp. 181. 

41 Dauterman Maguire et al, Art and Holy Powers, 24-25 and 207-217. 

42 The tokens discovered at Scythopolis are not affiliated with the cult sites of Symeon the 
Younger or Symeon the Elder, although the iconography parallels select tokens associated 


with Qal'at Sim'an. L.Y. Rahmani, “Eulogia Tokens from Byzantine Bet Shean, Atiqot 32 
(1993): 109-119. 
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uncovered flasks in rooms paved with opus sectile. When displayed alongside 
other luxurious goods, these flasks accrued a similar value. Indeed, the room 
which housed the flask in the Sardis complex also flaunted a marble table, 
fine pottery, and painted decorations upon the walls.^? While the aforemen- 
tioned examples focus on elite houses, devotees utilized tokens and flasks in 
residences across the economic spectrum. Shop-owners at Sardis kept pilgrim- 
age flasks in their houses and apartments.^^ Archaeologists identified 59 flasks 
portraying Menas distributed across various dwellings at the excavation site of 
Kom el-Dikka in Alexandria.*5 

The family and friends of the dead also employed flasks in funerary con- 
texts. Archaeologists at Aphrodisias have identified flasks in tombs adjacent 
to the east end of the cathedral (the converted Temple of Aphrodite) and 
in the necropolis to the west of the city walls.* These flasks signal a com- 
munal concern to link the deceased with a particular saint in death as well 
as life. As Anderson argues, they also reflect changing burial practices in the 
late Roman world. With the spread of Christianity in the fourth century and 
after, locations of burial shifted from extra-mural family tombs to individual 
graves in close proximity to sacred sites. These flasks illustrate the desire of the 
buried individuals or those responsible for burial to associate the tomb with 
holy places.^? At the same time, the inclusion of flasks in graves illuminates 
the easy shift between objects often categorized by scholars as “blessings” and 
funerary objects. In a crypt adjoining the south side of the Western Church 
in Ma‘in, Jordan, archaeologists found small vessels made of glass, bone, and 
metal, including a polygonal-shaped glass flask of Palestinian origin decorated 
with crosses.48 The flask offers two potential lines of interpretation. On the one 


43 For Aphrodisias: Campbell, “Armchair Pilgrims,” 541, no. 3 and S. Campbell, "Signs of Pros- 
perity in the Decoration of Some 4th-5th c. Buildings at Aphrodisias,” in Aphrodisias 
Papers 3: The Setting and Quarries, Mythological and Other Sculptural Decoration, Architec- 
tural Development, Portico of Tiberius, and Tetrapylon, ed. by C. Roueché and R.R.R. Smith 
(Ann Arbor: Cushing-Malloy, 1996), 187—199, esp. 188. For Sardis: C.H. Greenewalt and 
M.L. Rautman, “The Sardis Campaigns of 1994 and 1995," American Journal of Archaeol- 
0gy 102:3 (1998): 482—486. 

44 J.S. Crawford, The Byzantine Shops at Sardis (Archaeological Exploration of Sardis 9; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), 37—43, no. P58.428:397 and 55-60, no. P68:165:7872. 

45 Kiss, Alexandrie v, 14. 

46 Campbell, “Armchair Pilgrims,’ 540-544, no. 1-2, 7, and n. Numbers 1 and 7 were found 
beside fifth-century lamps. This suggests fifth-century dates for the tombs. 

47 Anderson, “An Archaeology of Late Antique Pilgrim Flasks,” 86. 

48 The church dates to the late sixth or early seventy century; the flask similarly dates to the 
sixth century. M. Piccirillo, Madaba: le chiese e i mosaici (Milan: Edizioni Paoline, 1989), 
235-239. Sodini introduces clay and bronze tokens as well as metal, clay, and glass flasks 
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hand, the flask may have held oil or water collected at a holy place, although 
the decoration does not indicate a specific person or place. Should this be the 
case, the flask and its contents link the deceased person, the church in which 
the deceased person was buried, and the holy site or person at which the flask's 
contents were collected. On the other hand, the flask may simply be one among 
several vessels which the priest used during the funeral ceremony and buried 
with the deceased, thus bearing no connection to a saint or holy place. 

In addition, tokens and flasks were put to work in various church and monas- 
tic settings. Archaeologists identified a collection of three objects associated 
with pilgrimage in the remains of a chapel located on the second level of a 
warehouse complex in Caesarea Maritima: a bread stamp on which an inscrip- 
tion invoked the blessing of Christ and Paul, a flask depicting Menas, and a 
flask depicting a stylite. Joseph Patrich suggests that the chapel was dedicated 
to Paul, while the two flasks depicting saints represented maritime connections 
with Syria and Egypt.*? Not all collections, however, demonstrate concern for 
trans-regional trade and economic prosperity. In the monastic church of Bob- 
bium (modern Bobbio) in Italy, a box of amulets, flasks, and medallions was 
interred alongside the burials of the founder Columban (d. 615) and abbots 
Attala (d. 622) and Bertulf (d. 628). Most of these objects depict scenes from 
the gospels and biblical locals, although four display Symeon the Younger. As 
Jas Elsner has shown, the objects functioned as a collection, evoking the Holy 
Land in its completeness. Recontextualized in the monastic church, “the Bob- 
bio objects were intended as a tangible act of allegiance between the new 
monastery and its Palestinian prototype.” In addition, their presence next to 
Columban and his successors' burials bolstered the authority of the founder 
and abbots, in effect making new saints.5° In the cases of Caesarea Maritima 
and Bobbio, although the individuals responsible for forming the collections 


produced in ancient Palestine, all of which he groups under the term eulogia. “La terre des 
semelles,” 79-86. 

49 J. Patrich, Studies in the Archaeology and History of Caesarea Maritima: Caput Judaeae, 
Metropolis Palaestinae (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 249-258. 

50 J. Elsner, “Replicating Palestine and Reversing the Reformation: Pilgrimage and collecting 
at Bobbio, Monza, and Walsingham,” Journal of the History of Collections 9.1 (1997): 17- 
130, esp. 119-121. For the stylite token in the Bobbio collection, see Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Itinéraires archéologiques, 170. Also, tokens depicting scenes from the Holy Land were 
enclosed in a reliquary under the altar of a church in Monte da Cegonha in Portugal. 
Sodini, “La terre des semelles,” 82-83 and A. Arbeiter, “Nahôstliche Terrakotta-Eulogien 
aus einem Altardepot in Lusitanien,” in Syrien und seine Nachbarn von der Spätantike bis 
in die islamische Zeit, ed. by I. Eichner and V. Tsamakda (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2009), 197- 
213. 
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did so with different intentions, they both took the objects out of circulation 
and restricted their commodification. They activated the objects anew, increas- 
ing their holiness and extending it to other saints.5! 

A token of a stylite excavated at the South Church at Dayr Sità in Gabal 
Bārīšā, Syria poses multiple possibilities for its interpretation, including sacred 
installation and rubbish.5? Archaeologists discovered the token underneath the 
church's pavement in a passage located behind the apse of the church. The pas- 
sage connected the baptistery to the north with the church's south annex.55 
One the one hand, the location of the token's burial in the eastern end of the 
church near the apse, baptistery, and annex is significant because, in late antiq- 
uity, relics were frequently installed in church floors, often directly underneath 
the altar.54 In most late antique churches, the altar, located at the east end of 
church, served as the primary focal point of the architectural program and the 
culmination of a church’s spatial hierarchy.5* Thus, it could be the case that the 
token at Dayr Sita was purposefully placed under the floor in order to infuse the 
surrounding soil and the church above it with the saint's power.?6 At the same 
time, the church setting gave the token new meaning by making it empower 
ecclesiastical space. 

On the other hand, the material setting of the token does not fit neatly 
with contemporary patterns of ensconcing relics. The builders of late antique 
churches placed relics within reliquaries, deposited the reliquary within spe- 


51 On the process of singularization and de-commodification, see Kopytoff, "The Cultural 
Biography of Things," 73—74. 

52 Khoury, “L'église sud de Deir Seta,’ 441-442, fig. 10. The token probably portrays Symeon 
the Elder given the proximity of Dayr Sita to Qal‘at Sim‘an. The iconography is related to 
no. 6 in Sodini, “Objets de dévotion de la collection Michel Khoury,” 26-28. 

53 The earliest phase of the church dates to the fourth century. Originally, the apse adjoined 
the east wall of the church. In the late fifth or early sixth century the church was renovated. 
The builders moved the apse forward, creating a passage between the eastern wall of the 
church and the chevet adjoining the eastern apse. Khoury used the token to date the ren- 
ovation of the church, along with the baptismal font, which resembles early sixth-century 
fonts. “L'église sud de Deir Seta,” 435-443. 

54  Onthe material and architectural setting of relics in late antiquity, see A.M. Yasin, "Sacred 
Installations: The Material Conditions of Relic Collections in Late Antique Churches,’ in 
Saints and Sacred Matter: The Cult of Relics in Byzantium and Beyond, ed. by C. Hahn and 
H.A. Klein (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2015), 
133-151. 

55 A.M. Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces in the Late Antique Mediterranean: Architecture, Cult, 
and Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 151-152. 

56  Sodini suggests that the token might have been deposited during the consecration of the 
church. “La terre des semelles’ 94. 
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cially prepared cavities, and covered the subterranean enclosure with a distinc- 
tive stone slab or mosaic.57 As Ann Marie Yasin elucidates, 


the specific material forms of [the relics'] handling and deposition define 
them as particularly extraordinary things, special substances that resem- 
bled ordinary forms of matter but were fundamentally distinct from 
them. For late antique Christians, the highly coded and ritualized mate- 
rial conditions of the relics' installation constructed the fragments' status 
as relics.58 


In contrast, the excavators at Dayr Sita describe no reliquary in which the 
token was encased or other evidence of distinctive installation. In addition, 
the churches of northern Syria's limestone plateau most often did not install 
reliquaries in floors, instead showcasing above ground reliquaries.5? 

These discrepancies challenge whether an entombed relic makes for a suit- 
able comparison to the placement of the token at Dayr Sita. They recommend a 
second interpretive possibility, that is, that builders deposited the token under 
the church's pavement accidentally or with the intention of reusing the token 
as building material. At Dahis in Gabal Bari8a, excavators discovered several 
tokens depicting Symeon the Elder on his column in a building near the south- 
west corner of Dahis’ western church. The church was constructed in the early 
sixth century, and it is probable that the tokens were originally used in the 
church. However, excavators uncovered the tokens in the collapsed roof of a 
neighboring structure potentially used for storage. The tokens were mixed with 
the beaten earth placed directly under the building’s roof tiles. The building’s 
roof dates to the Umayyad period.5? Thus, in this case, the tokens at Dahis 


57 Yasin, "Sacred Installations,” 134. 

58 Yasin, “Sacred Installations,” 134. 

59 Yasin notes that Syria’s aboveground reliquaries are an exception to the pattern which she 
lays out. “Sacred Installations,” 137. On these reliquaries, see J.-P. Sodini, “Les églises de 
Syrie du Nord,’ in Archéologie et histoire de la Syrie. 11. La Syrie de l’époque achéménide a 
l'avénement de l'Islam, ed. by J.M. Dentzer and W. Orthmann (Saarbrücken: Saarbrücker 
Druckerei und Verlag, 1989), 347-372, esp. 351-356, fig. 86 and 87 and “Archéologie des 
églises et organisation spatiale de la liturgie,” in Les liturgies syriaques, ed. by F. Cassingena- 
Trévedy and I. Jurasz (Paris: Geuthner, 2006), 229—266, esp. 237-244. 

60 Two were found inside the building; seven were found in a cistern below the building. 
O. Callot, “Encore des eulogies de saint Syméon l’Alépin ..., Déhès 2004,” in Mélanges Jean- 
Pierre Sodini (Travaux et Mémoires 15; Paris: Association des amis du Centre d' histoire et 
civilisation de Byzance, 2005), 705-712. On the importance of this building for the ques- 
tion of demographic decline or lack thereof in northern Syria's limestone plateau in the 
early Islamic period, see A. Zerbini, Society and Economy in Marginal Zones: A Study of the 
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no longer bore sacred significance and were reused in structural renovations, 
much like old shards of pottery. Most tokens were eventually discarded in some 
form or another—recycled, lost, or tossed aside as rubbish by their posses- 
sor.fl 

For some tokens, however, their deposition as rubbish or their entombment 
in other archaeological contexts was not their final shift in status. Upon scien- 
tific excavation some have become artifacts, deposited upon the dusty shelves 
of archaeological or museum storage facilities alongside other ancient objects. 
Many have gone unnoticed for decades, such as the token in the Princeton 
Museum discussed at the outset of this chapter. Others, subject to chance find 
or illegal excavation, have entered the international antiquities market.9? Once 
again they have become commodities, but this time they function as luxury 
goods marked by their restriction to elite purchasers, complexity of acquisi- 
tion, capacity to signal complex social messages, and specialized knowledge as 
a prerequisite for their “appropriate” consumption.® Following their purchase, 
private collectors have displayed them in their personal collections. Alterna- 
tively, museum curators have enclosed them in exhibition cases, where the 
token is partially available to the eyes but no longer to the full array of senses.64 


Levantine Agricultural Economy (1st-8th c. AD) (Ph.D. dissertation, Royal Holloway Univer- 
sity of London, 2013), 216-217. 

61 In my use off the term “rubbish,” I follow W. Rathje and C. Murphy, who define it as “all 
refuse plus construction and demolition debris.’ The term "trash" may also fit, which they 
define as dry discards, such as paper, boxes, and cans. Because the tokens were found 
among construction material, I prefer the broader term, rubbish. Rubbish! The Archaeology 
of Garbage (New York: HarperCollins, 1992), 9. As scholars of garbology show, concepts of 
waste are culturally specific. An individual might dispose of an item for countless reasons, 
but the process of defining what ought to be discarded and how it be discarded involves 
categorization. S. Strasser, Waste and Want: A Social History of Trash (New York: Metropoli- 
tan Books, 1999), 5-8 and M. Shanks, D. Platt, and W.L. Rathje, “The Perfume of Garbage: 
Modernity and the Archaeological,” Modernism/modernity 111 (2004): 61-83, esp. 65-67. 
The disposal of biblical texts in late antiquity offers a helpful reminder that other objects 
generally regarded as sacred by Christian communities shift to the status of trash in select 
contexts. A. Luijendijk, “Sacred Scriptures as Trash: Biblical Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010): 217-254. 

62 Anderson notes that, of the hundreds of Menas flasks acquired by museums and pur- 
chased on the antiquities market, few have reliable information about their place or some- 
times even their date of acquisition. “Menas Flasks in the West,’ 226. This also goes for most 
tokens depicting stylites now housed in museums and private collections. 

63 Appadurai, “Introduction,” 38. 

64 Fora case study on J.P. Morgan’s acquisition of the Fieschi-Morgan reliquary, see Whar- 
ton, Selling Jerusalem, 38-44. It eventually entered the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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Finally, tokens along with many archaeological artifacts have become victims of 
war. It is probable that some subset of pilgrimage tokens have been destroyed, 
looted from museums, or illegally excavated and circulated due to the ongoing 
civil war in Syria.65 

This section has provided a sample cultural biography of a token. The goal 
has not been to exhaust the various possibilities of use or assert the predomi- 
nance of a particular meaning but to clarify select shifts in status which a token 
might undergo during its lifetime. As Kopytoff advocates, commoditization is 
best looked upon as a process of becoming rather than an all-or-none state of 
being, with specific groups and entire societies setting aside certain objects or 
clusters of objects as singular, that is, outside the realm of commoditization. 
The drama in such a biography lies not in the fact that an object inhabits various 
statuses during its life, but in the uncertainties of value and identity between 
the singular and the common.96 

In the remaining part of the chapter, I home in on one moment in the biog- 
raphy of a token, that is, its distribution, at two specific cult sites: Qal'at Sim'àn 
and the Wondrous Mountain. In the case of Qal'at Sim'an, literary and archaeo- 
logical evidence associated with the site makes it possible to draw out tensions 
surrounding the commodification and singularization of tokens and other sub- 
stances at the point of distribution. In the case of the Wondrous Mountain, 
only literary evidence survives for the distribution of tokens. Tokens associated 
with Symeon the Younger also survive, but most lack archaeological context 
and consequently reveal little in terms of the process of distribution. Never- 
theless, I include an analysis of the Life of Symeon the Younger for two reasons. 
First, the author's approach to the distribution of material substances aligns 
nicely with the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder. Together, the two texts illumi- 
nate the attempts by cult keepers at two different sites to control the use of 
substances. Second, scholars have too readily interpreted the history of the 
Wondrous Mountain through the lens of the hagiographical evidence.®’ The 
points of comparison and contrast between the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder 


65 The American Schools of Oriental Research's Cultural Heritage Initiative, the U.S. Com- 
mittee of the Blue Shield, and the UNESCO World Heritage Center seek to document the 
destruction of archaeological sites and illicit trafficking of artifacts, assist cultural heritage 
experts in emergency response efforts, and raise awareness about the importance of cul- 
tural property. 

66  Kopytoff, "The Cultural Biography of Things,” 73 and go. 

67  Thisisa point made by A. Henry, The Pilgrimage Center of St. Symeon the Younger: Designed 
by Angels, Supervised by a Saint, Constructed by Pilgrims (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 2015), 3. 
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and archaeological evidence for the distribution of tokens at Qal'atSim'an offer 
possibilities for tensions which may have also existed at the Wondrous Moun- 
tain. 

As outlined above, hagiographical evidence groups together tokens and 
other material substances as “blessings” and situates their distribution within 
the context of gift exchange. In contrast, tokens have frequently been excavated 
in mercantile contexts and were distributed as commodities. In the follow- 
ing two sections of the paper, I build off the work of Caner to show that the 
authors of the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder and the Life of Symeon the Younger 
seek to singularize (or decommoditize) tokens and other material substances 
associated with the cult sites of Qal'at Sim‘an and the Wondrous Mountain. 
They preclude "blessings" from the sphere of commoditization by portraying 
them as sacred materials which are to be gifted, not sold.? In doing so, these 
two hagiographies authorize a set of individuals as the rightful distributors of 
“blessings,” that is, the stylite’s disciples.69 As Kopytoff points out, “power often 
asserts itself symbolically precisely by insisting on its right to singularize an 
object, or a set or class of objects.” The hagiographies define the proper dis- 
tributors and distribution of "blessings" and accordingly extend the authority 
of the two saints’ disciples at the cult sites they oversaw. The final section of this 
chapter then turns to the archaeological evidence for the distribution of tokens 
at Qal‘at Sim‘an, highlighting both the commercial distribution of tokens but 
also the attempt by those who distributed tokens to isolate them from everyday 
commerce and shift them into the realm of the sacred. 


2 The Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder 


In 473, fourteen years after Symeon's death in 459, two authors, Symeon bar 
Eupolemos and Bar Hatar, composed the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder.” It was 


68 I follow Kopytoff's discussion of singularization. "The Cultural Biography of Things,” 73- 
77. For Caner's research, see note 31. 

69 These texts also emphasize the importance of distribution from the cult site as opposed to 
other locations of distribution. For the sake of brevity, I do not address this issue at length 
in this chapter. I have previously assessed the Syriac Life's approach to place and space in 
relation to material substances in "Promoting a Cult Site without Bodily Relics: Material 
Substances and Imagined Topography in The Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite,” in Religious 
Competition in the Greco-Roman World, ed. by N.P. DesRosiers and L.C. Vuong (Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature Press, 2016), 233-245. 

70  Kopytoff, "The cultural biography of things,” 73. 

71 Vat. sir. 160, ff. 1-79, preserves the autograph of the text. The colophon gives the date 
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the second of three different hagiographies which recount the life of the saint, 
the two others being Theodoret of Cyrrhus' chapter on Symeon in his History 
of the Monks of Syria, written between 440 and 444, and Antonius' Greek Life of 
Symeon the Elder, written sometime after the Syriac Life.’? Scholars frequently 
use the appellation, “the Syriac Life,’ to distinguish it from the two Greek lives, 
which I have retained here. Of the three hagiographies, the Syriac Life is the 
most valuable for its account of the activities of the cult site. The two authors 
worked in collaboration with the local church in Tell-Neëÿe (Greek Telanissos, 
modern Dayr Sim‘an), drawing their narrative from eyewitness accounts, let- 
ters, and written miracle accounts probably stored in the church's archive or 
at the cult site.’ Although bracketed with biographical details, the principal 
portion of the text gathers Symeon’s deeds in the style of early Byzantine mir- 
acle collections. One of the earliest examples of this hagiographic subgenre, it 
is of great importance not only to the history of Syriac hagiography but hagio- 
graphic literature more broadly. 

The authors of the Syriac Life are deeply invested in giving shape to the com- 
munity of disciples at Symeon’s cult site. This occurs most explicitly at the 


April 17, 473. For its identification as the autograph, see D. Boero, “The Context of Pro- 
duction of the Vatican Manuscript of the Syriac Life of Symeon the Stylite,’ Hugoye: Journal 
of Syriac Studies 18 (2015): 319-359, and P. Peeters, Le tréfonds oriental de l'hagiographie 
byzantine (Subsidia hagiographica 2; Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1950), 112-118. 
S.E. Assemani transcribed the manuscript in Acta sanctorum martyrum Orientalium et 
Occidentalium: in duas partes distributa (Rome: Collini, 1748), 2:268-398. R. Doran trans- 
lated this version of the text in The Lives of Simeon Stylites (Cistercian Studies 112; Kala- 
mazoo: Cistercian Publications, 1992), 103-198. Henceforth, I cite the text as Symeon bar 
Eupolemos and Bar Hatar, Life of Symeon the Elder and provide Doran’s chapter number. 
In parentheses, I provide the page numbers on which the chapter is found in Assemani 
and Doran. 

72 The critical edition of Theodoret's History of the Monks of Syria can be found in P. Canivet 
and A. Leroy-Molinghen, Histoire des moines de Syrie: Histoire Philothée. 2 vols. (Sources 
chrétiennes 234, 257; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1977-1979) and English translation in 
RM. Price, A History of the Monks of Syria (Cistercian Studies 88; Kalamazoo: Cistercian 
Publications, 1985). A preliminary critical edition of Antonius’ Life of Symeon the Elder is 
found in H. Lietzmann, Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites (Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 32.4; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908), 20-78 and 
translation in Doran, The Lives, 85-100 and 225-229. B. Flusin dates the text between 459 
and 594, but prefers the historical detail presented in the Syriac Life. “Syméon et les philo- 
logues ou la mort du stylite,” in Les Saints et leur sanctuaire a Byzance: textes, images et 
monuments, ed. by C. Jolivet-Lévy, M. Kaplan, and J.-P. Sodini (Série Byzantina Sorbonen- 
sia 11; Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1993), 1-19. W. Mayer and P. Allen suggest that 
Antonius’ text dates to the seventh century or after. The Churches of Syrian Antioch (300- 
638 CE) (Late Antique History and Religion 5; Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 52-55 and 104-107. 

73 Boero, “The Context of Production,’ 332-334. 
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close of the text, immediately before Symeon's death. According to Symeon 
bar Eupolemos and Bar Hatar, Symeon's disciples gathered around him in his 
final hour. With a public show of affection, he grasped two of the disciples by 
their hands, bid them to love each other, and entrusted to them the commu- 
nity of disciples. He then died in their embrace.” This passage provides an 
early example of the late antique and Byzantine ritual of “brother-making,” 
in which two men join in a lasting bond of spiritual companionship under 
the guidance of a spiritual father.’”> In depicting such a scene upon Symeon's 
death, the authors formalize the relationship between the two chosen disci- 
ples and Symeon. They also provide direction for Symeon's disciples following 
his death by promoting a specific pair of disciples as the community's future 
leaders. 

The disciples appear not only at Symeon’s death but emerge throughout the 
texts as supporting Symeon in his vocation of column-standing. To describe 
this community, Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos use terms such as “his 
disciples" (talmidaw(hy)), “those who served him" (halen den da-msammsin- 
(h)waw leh), and occasionally “attendant” (taksis)."9 The choice of these terms 
over “monk” (dayraya), “brother” (aha), and “mourner” (abila) eschews the Syr- 
iac vocabulary of asceticism and organized monasticism.” Instead, it suggests 
that at the time that the Syriac Life was composed, the community of disciples 
was closer to some form of organized lay piety or a semi-eremitic community 
rather than a formal, coenobitic community."9 


74 . Symeon bar Eupolemos and Bar Hatar, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 117 (Assemani, 2:383; 
Doran, 186-187). 

75 C. Rapp, Brother-Making in Late Antiquity and Byzantium: Monks, Laymen, and Christian 
Ritual (Onassis Series in Hellenic Culture; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 133. 

76 “His disciples” (talmidaw(hy)): chs. 7, 46, 51, 53, 54, 58, 75, and 117 (Assemani, 2:274, 304, 
308, 309, 310, 314, 340, and 383; Doran, 108, 130, 133, 134, 135, 138, 156, and 186). “Those who 
served him" (halén den da-msammsin-(h)waw leh): ch. 40 (Assemani, 2:297; Doran, 125). 
For variations on the phrase, see chs. 38, 46, and 51 (Assemani, 2:293, 304, and 308; Doran, 
122, 130, and 133). “Attendant” (taksis): ch. 60 (Assemani, 2:316; Doran, 139). On the tradi- 
tional vocabulary of early Syrian asceticism, see S.H. Griffith, "Asceticism in the Church of 
Syria: The Hermeneutics of Early Syrian Monasticism,” in Asceticism, ed. by V.L.Wimbush 
and R. Valantasis (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 220-245. 

77 In addition, the authors never speak of an abbot (réSdayra), nor is the enclosure called a 
monastery (dayra). 

78 Rapp gives an overview of the evidence for semi-eremitic monasticism in the late antique 
Near East in Brother-Making in Late Antiquity, 88-108. Her ongoing research focuses on 
organized lay piety within the spectrum of various monastic formations. I thank Claudia 
Rapp for sharing with me a draft of her book chapter, "Christian Piety in Late Antiquity: 
Contexts and Contestations,” an earlier version of which she presented at a conference in 
honor of Brent Shaw, Subjects of Empire: Political and Cultural Exchange in Imperial Rome, 
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Whatever shape their communal organization took in the 470s, the authors 
of the Syriac Life represent the disciples as bearing significant responsibility 
in terms of the cult site's administration and enjoying a privileged spiritual 
relationship with Symeon. Both roles laid the foundation for their position as 
distributors of “blessings” at the cult site. Disciples controlled communication 
between Symeon and visitors by relaying messages back and forth between 
the saint and those who wished to speak with him.” They were responsi- 
ble for opening and closing the gates of the cult site, acting as both literal 
and metaphorical gatekeepers for Symeon. They accepted gifts which pilgrims 
made in thanksgiving to the saint and, presumably, played some part in manag- 
ing the cult site's finances.®° In these ways, the authors of the Syriac Life present 
the disciples as moderating the relationship between saint and pilgrim. 

Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos also position the disciples as pos- 
sessing special insight into Symeon's prayer life. As noted above, the authors 
describe how Symeon designated two spiritual brothers as responsible for the 
community. Although the brothers were not ritually bound to Symeon until his 
death, the master-disciple relationship provided a framework for spiritual men- 
torship.?! Within the context of this relationship, Symeon revealed his visions 
to his disciples, forbidding them from telling anyone until after his death.82 The 
authors emphasize secrecy throughout the text, for example, when Symeon 
lost his eyesight, when his gangrenous leg was healed following a vision, and 
when a vision informed him that his intercession would bring rain to a drought- 
ridden Tell-Nessé.83 Only the disciples could pierce this secrecy. The disciples 
possessed singular access to Symeon’s saintly powers and bore the potential of 
conveying that power following Symeon’s death. 

The disciples’ active role in the daily life of the cult site and their intimate 
relationship with the saint came to fruition in their duty to distribute material 
substances such as dust, water, oil, and Ananda, a paste substance made by mix- 


Princeton University, May 12-13, 2017. Her book chapter is forthcoming in a volume edited 
by Harriet Flower and AnneMarie Luijendijk. 

79 Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 75 (Assemani, 2:339- 
343; Doran, 155-157). 

80 The term for “gift” used in this passage is taybuta. Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, 
Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 58 (Assemani, 2:314; Doran, 138). 

81  Onthebondbetween spiritual father and disciple, see Rapp, Brother-Making in Late Antiq- 
uity, 103-108. 

82 Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 40 (Assemani, 2:297; 
Doran, 125). 

83 Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 46, 53, and 76 (Asse- 
mani, 2:304, 309-310, and 343; Doran, 130, 134-135, and 158). 
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ing together some combination of residue from the saint's body and materials 
from the cult site and translated literally as “mercy.” In most cases, the authors 
obscure the role of the disciples in the distribution of substances, primarily due 
to the fact that the foremost focus of the text is the saint, not his disciples. Nev- 
ertheless, one passage makes explicit the disciples' role in distributing these 
"blessings" A group of parishioners brought their blind, mute, and paralyzed 
priest to Symeon's column for healing. The night before their arrival, the group 
lodged in the village of Sih, located approximately three miles from Tell-Nes&e. 
That same night, God revealed the situation to Symeon. Immediately, Symeon 
instructed his attendant: 


Take a little water in a vessel and go down to Sih. In the courtyard of the 
church you will find a priest who is paralyzed, desiccated, and lying on 
a couch. Pour over him some of this water and say to him, "Symeon the 
sinner says, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ, leave the couch in the church 
and rise, walk and come on your feet. You have been carried about long 
enough. From now on the grace of your Lord will strengthen you. "55 


Symeon authorized his attendant to function as his proxy, scripted the ritual 
language that the attendant should repeat, and sanctioned him to distribute 
the restorative water. The disciple executed Symeon's command with the result 
that the priest was transformed from a "useless empty vessel" to one empow- 
ered by God's grace.96 By designating the disciples as responsible for the distri- 
bution of substances, the authors define the scope and reach of the disciples' 
authority. 


84 Foran overview of Anand in the Syriac tradition, see Ch. Jullien and F. Jullien, “Du Anana 
ou la bénédiction contestée” in Sur les pas des Araméens chrétiens. Mélanges offerts à Alain 
Desreumaux, ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet and M. Debié (Cahiers d’études syriaques 1; Paris: 
Geuthner, 2010), 333-349. 

85 a» enro du nai hans hina aurl hava rires ri Mo M ams 
nV tara im pl en maa pire miss ia ma ir 
rh Ale nna eos pis air ur Sars mars rs Los car ars 
wa as 200 wr ohana, Aaa eM voi Xa DID ud aad wala is Bar 
Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 38 (Assemani, 2:293.32— 
2944; translation from Doran, 122). Assemani records ana for ia and papa for 
sana. I have followed the reading in ms. Vatican Syriac 160, folio 16. 

86 Some scholars argue that the term eulogia, when stamped on flasks, refers not only to the 
contents but to the vessel. See note 29. On this point, it is noteworthy that the authors of 
the Syriac Life differentiate the vessel and its contents. The vessel does not become the 
equivalent of the substance that it contains. Rather, the recipient becomes the equivalent 
of the vessel and is made to work again by the substance. 
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Not only did disciples dole out Symeon's grace, they also functioned as vis- 
ible signs of it. Recruitment into the community of disciples was at least par- 
tially based on successful intercession.$? In a miracle which occurs quite early 
in Symeon's residence at the cult site, we meet one of Symeon's most commit- 
ted attendants. 


There was a man of Bayt Laha, a village about three miles from Tell-Nessé. 
He was wealthy and chief of his village. He had a daughter who had been 
paralyzed from when she was a young girl. For almost eighteen years she 
could not even turn over in bed. They carried her and laid her down at the 
north of the saint's enclosure while her father entered and told the saint 
about her. He asked the saint to pray for her, and he answered, "In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, take some of this dust and go out and apply 
it to her" For there was no oil there to give, nor was it yet the custom to 
give hnana for he had been there only fourteen months. The moment that 
dust touched her in the name of Christ, she leapt up and stood healed. AII 
who saw her praised God. On her own feet, she walked up the high moun- 
tain of her village. Her father built a monastery for her and she lived in it 
all the days of her life. This was the first paralytic healed there. Her father 
remained with the saint all the days of his life.58 


87 C. Slater’s study of pilgrimage to the holy man Padre Cicero Romão Batista in northeast 
Brazil makes for a useful comparison on this point. She notes that many who live along 
the Rua do Horto, a street which leads up to a large statue of Padre Cícero, were once pil- 
grims themselves. C. Slater, Trail of Miracles: Stories from a Pilgrimage in Northeast Brazil 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 61. 

88. MS is vor axi M eoo eiar vin em dus ram dur as por ea, 
es this my eom dur rl goa cal dvi exo hs Lam pr ex 
wer iam miss dar cham earn ela mul im ss v sham 
pas Axa rhum ast km mama madurva dois Vo inan air 
RÉAL LO Q1703 MES ey ina seals Ass mar a isa \ ms sara 
md nd am dur ur UA rl: aar nasa ins àm Ex aM 
vb bia edur Lee eMe ico eV ram dur UA e oam pis us lan 
Als sa ao hiar eura mars aL am d mar 15 ina 
ni vial, aco mla halo duly 15 maiinis camila eme edward aama 
doca nuam ais pods Ma = his bi mar dl isa hdvios 
x05 anla sas eo mas e ha :ham exo ET duvrdhre 
sœaïs Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 33 (Assemani, 
2:290.16-291.7; translation from Doran, 120). Assemani records ias wam cox oa for 
as am eX rand aam for vs aho. | have followed the reading in the Vatican 
Syriac 160, folio 147. 
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The miracle displays the interconnection between thanksgiving and disci- 
pleship. The daughter entered a monastery specially built as an act of gratitude. 
The father dedicated himself to the saint, presumably joining Symeon's dis- 
ciples. As Peter Brown points out, those who received healing at shrines also 
frequently benefited from a change in social status and their relationship with 
the saint, including dependence on the cult site. Such dependence offered a 
beneficial resolution to all parties involved in miracles.®9 In this specific case, 
the authors' emphasis on the father's lifelong commitment alongside their pre- 
sentation of the miracle as one of the earliest to take place at the cult site hints 
that the authors regarded the man from Bayt Laha as one of the core and per- 
haps even founding members of the community. 

Recipients of miracles regularly stayed and prayed with the saint, poten- 
tially collaborating with Symeon's long-term disciples in a temporary fashion. 
Three priests stayed at Symeon's cult site for two weeks in thanksgiving for his 
protection over their community in Persia.9? Villagers from the mountains of 
Lebanon stayed with Symeon a week after he stopped wild animals from attack- 
ing their villages. They returned regularly to baptize their children.?! An Arme- 
nian governor spent the week standing in prayer with Symeon after the saint 
healed his apoplexy.?? These recipients each travelled long distances; certainly 
they would have stayed more than a day in Tell-Nessé before they commenced 
their return journey. Nevertheless, their public performance of thanksgiving 
at the cult site functioned as visual proof of the saint's miraculous powers. By 
simultaneously exemplifying Symeon's grace and, at least in the case of select 
attendants, offering the material embodiment of that grace to other pilgrims, 
Symeon's disciples became an extension in a chain of sanctity that linked back 
to the saint himself and extended outwards to new supplicants. 

In the passages discussed above and throughout the Syriac Life, the authors 
singularize material substances as gifts bestowed by God, made available 
through the saint, and distributed by disciples. Although the authors never 
directly refer to a material substance as a gift, the details of their distribution 
display the qualities of gift-exchange. Set apart from commercial exchange, 
they are transferred without the expectation of reciprocity in monetary form 


89 P. Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1981), 113. 
9o Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 69 (Assemani, 2:332; 


Doran, 151). 

91 Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 63 (Assemani, 2:323; 
Doran, 143). 

92 Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos, Life of Symeon the Elder, ch. 81 (Assemani, 2:351; 
Doran, 163). 
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or in the form of a commodity? As Caner observes, a “blessing” was an exam- 
ple of a disinterested gift, in that it imposed no obligation on its receiver to 
make a gift in return.% Nevertheless, the distribution of substances and the 
curative power which they conveyed assumed reciprocity in the form of loyalty. 
Recipients were to go forth giving thanks and praising God.95 Accordingly, they 
facilitated the reputation of the saint and the cult site.?6 In addition, select ben- 
eficiaries did reciprocate in thanksgiving. They brought donations to the cult 
site; they dedicated religious structures to the saint; they put forward them- 
selves as disciples. The practice of gift-giving, with or without reciprocation, 
placed the receiver in a hierarchical relationship with God, the saint, and— 
most importantly for the concerns of this chapter—the disciples. 

In summary, one of Bar Hatar and Symeon bar Eupolemos' goals in com- 
posing the Syriac Life was to clarify the community of disciples' future lead- 
ership, responsibilities at the cult site, and relationship with the saint. The 
disciples' role as distributors of substances fits neatly with their responsibili- 
ties of communicating with and accepting offerings from supplicants in lieu of 
the saint and was a natural extension of their intimate relationship with the 
saint. Whether the disciple was a layperson who served the saint temporarily 
or an individual who committed his life to the saint, the disciple's dual role 
as physical embodiment of Symeon's power and distributor of the materials 
which possessed that power sets the disciple in a hierarchical position vis-à-vis 
the supplicant. The situating of material substances within the context of gift 
exchange over commercial exchange further solidified the hierarchical posi- 
tion of the disciples. It also gives a glimpse into how spiritual authority was 
maintained and reproduced at the cult site. 


93 Foran introduction to the gift in the ancient Mediterranean world as well as the applica- 
bility of the theoretical work of Marcel Mauss, see M.L. Satlow, "Introduction," in The Gift 
in Antiquity, ed. by M.L. Satlow (Hoboken: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013), 1-11. 

94 Caner, “Alms, Blessings, Offerings,” 36-37. 

95 Throughout the text, those who benefit from Symeon’s intercession go forth to proclaim 
God's glory. For two examples, see chs. 34 and 38 (Assemani, 2:291 and 295; Doran, 121 and 
123). 

96 D. Krueger notes the specific link between praising God, narrating the story of the disease 
and its cure, and promoting the shrine in his analysis of the Miracles of Artemios. Writing 
and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Divinations: Rereading 
Late Ancient Religion; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 66-68. 
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3 The Life of Symeon the Younger 


At the outset of this analysis of the Life of Symeon the Younger, it is necessary to 
note that the text displays important differences from the Syriac Life of Symeon 
the Elder.?" The two texts grow out of distinct, albeit interconnected, literary 
traditions: one Greek, the other Syriac. They also operate in dissimilar histor- 
ical moments. The Life of Symeon the Younger was written between 602 and 
610 CE, that is, nearly a century and a half after the Syriac Life.®8 Whereas the 
Syriac Life is enmeshed in the concerns of rural and agricultural communities, 
the Life of Symeon the Younger demonstrates a close connection with the polit- 
ical and religious life of urban Antioch. Finally, by omitting any discussion of 
the elder stylite, the author of the Life of Symeon the Younger portrays a com- 
petitive relationship between the two cults. 

Nevertheless, these texts also exhibit important similarities which shed light 
on the social history of the two cults.?? Within the broad category of hagiogra- 
phy, both texts are miracle collections created in close association with a cult 
site and aimed at convincing the reader of the saint's intercessory powers.100 
Much like the Syriac Life, one of Symeon the Younger's disciples compiled var- 
ious documents housed at the monastery upon the Wondrous Mountain to 


97 See note 27 for the edition and translation of the Life of Symeon the Younger. 

98  Evagrius Scholasticus’ Ecclesiastical History, written around 593, presents Symeon the 
Younger as having friendly relations with the Emperor Maurice, but the Life makes no 
mention of the emperor. Consequently, Déroche and Efthymiadis have suggested that 
the Life dates to the reign of Phocas (602-610), who dethroned and executed Maurice. 
V. Déroche, “Quelques interrogations à propos de la Vie de Syméon Stylite le Jeune,’ Era- 
nos 94 (1996): 65-83, esp. 73-74 and S. Efthymiadis and V. Déroche, "Greek Hagiography 
in Late Antiquity (Fourth-Seventh Centuries),’ in ARCBH 1:35-94, esp. 53. F. Millar gives 
a short English introduction to the text in "The Image of a Christian Monk in Northern 
Syria: Symeon Stylites the Younger in Being Christian in Late Antiquity: A Festschrift for 
Gillian Clark, ed. by C. Harrison, C. Humfress, and I. Sandwell (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), 278-295. I have greatly benefited from conversations with Charles Kuper and 
Lucy Parker, whose ongoing research will no doubt transform our understanding of the 
text in the coming years. 

99 Although the two texts demonstrate thematic similarities, there is no evidence that the 
author of the Life of Symeon the Younger knew the Syriac Life of Symeon the Elder. In 
addition, evidence that the author knew the other hagiographies on Symeon the Elder 
is insubstantial. The author altogether avoids explicit discussion of the elder stylite. 

100 M.DalSanto contends that early Byzantine miracle collections explicitly sought to defend 
the cult of saints against its detractors, particularly in the late sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies. The Life of Symeon the Younger is one of his central case studies. Debating the Saints' 
Cult in the Age of Gregory the Great (Oxford Studies in Byzantium; Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2012), 151 and 195-205. 
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create the Life of the younger stylite.!°! In addition, both were composed in the 
generation immediately following their beloved saint's death. The Syriac Life 
was written only fourteen years after the elder stylite's death; the Greek Life 
approximately ten to eighteen years after the younger stylite's death. Accord- 
ingly, both are concerned with the shape and survival of the stylite's community 
of disciples. Finally, the Life of Symeon the Younger, like the Syriac Life, allocates 
the distribution of material substances to the stylite's disciples and locates this 
distribution within the context of gift exchange in order to solidify the commu- 
nity's role in cult life. 

Scholars have rightly studied the Life of Symeon the Younger within the genre 
of miracle collections, but the text also functions as a history of the monastic 
community at the Wondrous Mountain. Unlike the Syriac Life, which portrays 
the disciples within the realm of lay piety or a semi-eremitic community, the 
categories of "disciple" (mathetes) and *monk" (monachos) are interchangeable 
in the Life of Symeon the Younger. The author of the Life depicts a coenobitic 
community from the start. As a child, Symeon entered the tutelage of the stylite 
John, the head of a coenobitic community and quickly excelled in fasting, 
chanting, and battles against Satan.!°? In a series of speeches, he encouraged 
the brethren to display self-control and instructed them on matters of commu- 
nal life, for example, how to greet foreign brothers; eat, drink, and pray; and 
address sickness in the monastery.!?? Ultimately, John appointed Symeon his 


101 Delehaye and van den Ven originally posited that an anonymous monk associated with the 
monastery at the Wondrous Mountain wrote Symeon's life, was an eyewitness for many 
of the events described, and drew additional stories from oral testimony. H. Delehaye, 
Les saints stylites (Subsidia hagiographica 14; Brussels: Société des bollandistes, 1923), lxii- 
lxiv; van den Ven, La vie ancienne, 1101*-104*. Recent scholarly consensus has determined 
that the monk compiled various documents housed at the monastery upon the Wondrous 
Mountain. D. Chitty, “Reviews: La Vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune (521-592). 
Tome 1 (Subsidia Hagiographica, 32) by Paul van den Ven," JTAS 15 (1964): 179-181; Déroche, 
“Quelques interrogations,” 67—73. 

102 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 10-23 (van den Ven, 110-19; 2:14-27). 

103 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 24 and 27 (van den Ven, 1:20-21 and 23-29; 2:27-29 and 
31-35). Symeon, in fact, did deliver sermons to the brethren and additional pilgrims, as 
documented by the survival of thirty sermons independent from the Life of Symeon the 
Younger. Van den Ven edited the first three of the collection. "Les écrits de S. Syméon Stylite 
le Jeune avec trois sermons inédits,” Le Muséon 70 (1957):1-57. A preliminary edition of the 
additional twenty-seven sermons can be found in A. Mai, Nova patrum bibliotheca (Rome: 
Typis Sacri Consilii Propagando Christiano Nomini, 1871), viii.3:4—-156. In his 1957 article, 
van den Ven suggested that the sermons do not represent the written words of the saint 
but are edited from an earlier source which contained Symeon's sayings or sermons in 
a more rudimentary form. The author of the Life of Symeon the Younger also made use 
of this earlier source. D. Hester provides an introduction to the sermons' major theolog- 
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successor and abbot.!?^ The monastery upon the Wondrous Mountain was an 
offshoot of John's monastery. Symeon processed from the former monastery, 
located at the base of the Wondrous Mountain, to the latter, ritually marking 
the link between the two.1®5 He remained at the Wondrous Mountain for the 
rest of his life, tended by his disciples. These monks, in turn, benefited from 
Symeon's spiritual capacities. Symeon preached to the community, blessed 
them, and bore the burden of their sins.!96 He proclaimed the disciples names 
to be specially inscribed into the book of life, assuring them a place in the after- 
life.107 By interweaving a narrative of the monastery’s history and Symeon's 
speeches to monks alongside miracle accounts and descriptions of Symeon's 
prayer life upon the column, the author validates the monastic community's 
relationship with the saint and position of authority at the cult site. 

The author of the Life of Symeon the Younger presents the disciples as play- 
ing a critical role in managing the cult site and orchestrating pilgrimage upon 
the Wondrous Mountain. After receiving a vision of the new monastery's plan, 
Symeon entrusted his disciples with etching the plan upon the stone prior to 
construction. They labored alongside the Isaurian builders and pilgrims who 
constructed the monastery.!?? They carved cisterns out of living rock.!°9 They 
sculpted column capitals.!? They also took part in manual labor to maintain 
the site, including cooking, baking bread, and managing food storage.!!! Finally, 
they acted as greeters and guides for pilgrims. They opened and closed the cult 
site.!? They relayed accounts of Symeon's miracles.” In an important differ- 
ence from the Syriac Life, the younger stylite limited the reception of direct 
monetary donations, bid his disciples to do the same, and chastised the disci- 
ples when they accepted donations in secret.!4 


ical themes in “The Eschatology of the Sermons of Symeon the Younger the Stylite,” St. 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 34 (1990): 329-342. 

104 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 36 (van den Ven, 1:34-36; 2:42-44). 

105 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 65-66 (van den Ven, 1:56-58; 2:69-71). 

106 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 113 and 121 (van den Ven, 1:91-93 and 99-100; 2:114—117 and 
124). 

107 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 109 (van den Ven, 1:88-89; 2210-111). 

108 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 95-96 (van den Ven, 1773-75; 2:91-94). 

109 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 97-100 (van den Ven, 1:75-78; 2:94-99). 

110 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 108 (van den Ven, 1:88; 2309-110). 

111 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 100 and 122 (van den Ven, 1:77-78 and 100-103; 2:96-99 and 
125-127). 

112 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 113 (van den Ven, 1:91-93; 2114-117). 

113 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 85 (van den Ven, 1:69-70; 2:86-87). 

114 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 56 (van den Ven, 1:49-50; 2:60—61). Symeon also refused 
to accept monetary offerings from pilgrims in chs. 92 and 93 (van den Ven, 1:72-73; 2:89- 
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Like the Syriac Life, the Life of the younger stylite explicitly addresses the 
role of Symeon's disciples in distributing Symeon's miraculous powers. 


After the report about him and the wonders occurring through him 
spread everywhere and many crowds arrived, he blessed staffs and dis- 
tributed them to his disciples. They applied them to those possessing 
every sort of suffering and said, "Symeon, the child of God, speaks these 
words: ‘depart, unclean spirits, from God's creatures?” At once, the 
demons rushed out from [the supplicants'] feet, hands, ears, and the rest 
of their sensory organs, while all saw the benefit for those healed. Each 
staff was effective for up to three men. The staffs did not work until the 
blessed one touched and blessed them again. This occurred in accordance 
with divine dispensation with the purpose that the brothers not be over- 
powered by a thought of ego-inflation.!5 


The passage provides a model for the disciples' distribution of substances. 
Symeon delegated the responsibility to his disciples, amplifying his own power 
and that of the monastic community. He scripted the formula to be said aloud 
but also limited the grace apportioned to the disciples, as the disciples could 
only heal three individuals before they must, in effect, recharge. Disciples took 
part in the distribution of substances elsewhere in the Life as well. During the 
Sasanian invasion, Symeon entrusted a wand to his disciple in order to heal 
a soldier fleeing Antioch."6 He also dispatched a disciple to carry bread that 


90). Despite Symeon's command that the disciples refuse monetary donations, in practice, 
the cult site must have accepted such donations. As V. Déroche points out, hagiography 
must balance the conviction that saints offer healing to supplicants free of charge with the 
necessity of providing for the needs of the church and its clergy. "Vraiment anargyres? Don 
et contredon dans les recueils de miracles protobyzantins,” in Pèlerinages et lieux saints 
dans l'Antiquité et le Moyen Âge: Mélanges offerts à Pierre Maraval, ed. by B. Caseau, J.- 
C. Cheynet, and V. Déroche (Paris: Association des amis du Centre d'histoire et civilisation 
de Byzance, 2006), 153-158, esp. 155-156. 

115  Thç dé rept adtod phuns xai Tv 8U adtod yivopévwv Baupdtw G1adoBElons ravroyod vor öyAwv 
TOMOV TPOTEPYOLEVWY NLAdYY GE PaBdous xoi 8&8cxe rois uabnrais adtOD, dc ExetiBouv voic 
xaxexopévoc oiwdyrote mde Aéyovtes: «Tá8e Aéye 6 maîç tod 000 Xuptecvy: “éEEAeTe, cà dxd- 
Bapra mvevuata, ¿x TOY mAocpudtcov TOÔ Oeod, » xal adTina did Tv Todd, Sid THY xetpóv, 
Sid t&v dxody xal TOV Aomdv aicOytypiwy eEenndovv xà Satwdvia, TAVTWV dpwvTwV Tas TÖV 
Beparevouévuv evepyeciac. Exdoty dE p&Bdoc evnpyet Ews TOLdv avdpav, xod el yh náAw Hato 
adtav 6 paxcelos xai nUAdYYGEV, OdKETL Evel ý P&BSOC. Toðto dE xat’ oixovouiav Belav &yé- 
VETO Old TO UY xaTaoyeBvar TODS ddEeA@ods Emdpcews Aoyiou®. Life of Symeon the Younger, 
ch. 50 (van den Ven, 1:46). 

116 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 58 (van den Ven, 1:52; 2:65). 
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could both heal the sick and convey the forgiveness of the saint.!? Finally, the 
monks carry "blessings" of hair and dust on their travels to be distributed at 
moments of crisis.!? In these ways, the author sanctions the monastic com- 
munity to make available Symeon’s grace in lieu of the saint's presence.!!? 

The Life of Martha, which records the life of the younger stylite's mother, 
similarly allots the distribution of tokens to the monastic community and 
approved associates at the Wondrous Mountain.!2° A monk at the Wondrous 
Mountain composed the Life of Martha in the decades following the compo- 
sition of the Life of Symeon the Younger. Although select details diverge in the 
two texts, they are nevertheless related in terms of their communal affiliation 
and interest in narrating the history of the monastery.?! The author of the Life 
of Martha recounts that a lector named John came with the fellow residents 
of his town to venerate the saint and celebrate the burial of Martha. After the 
vigil for Martha's triakostia, the thirtieth-day remembrance of her death, John 
took wicks from the lamps burned at the vigil, cut them up, returned home, 
and distributed them to his fellow townsfolk. Although the author does not 
identify John as a monk, his visionary experiences afforded him the approval 
of Symeon and the monastic community.!?? The author even designates a for- 
mal term for John's duties, calling him an "agent (proxenos) of healing to many 
sick people through the saint's intercession and the blessings that had been 
given by the saint."?? In classical Greek, the term proxenos referred to a public 


117 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 116 (van den Ven, 1:95; 2118—19). 

118 Life of Symeon the Younger, chs. 232 and 235 (van den Ven, 1:208-210 and 211-212; 2:233-235 
and 236-237). 

119 In select cases, non-monastic supplicants employed “blessings” away from the cult site 
to heal additional individuals. Life of Symeon the Younger, chs. 130 and 163 (van den Ven, 
1122-123 and 145; 22146148 and 169—170). In my estimation, this does not diminish the role 
of the disciples as responsible for distributing "blessings" on-site. 

120 Van den Ven published an edition of the life but not a translation in his La vie ancienne, 
2:249-314. Charles Kuper is currently preparing an edition and translation of this text. I 
thank Dr. Kuper for sharing a preliminary version of his translation and discussing its con- 
tents in detail. 

121 For discussion of the Life of Martha's relationship with the Life of Symeon the Younger, 
see van den Ven, La vie ancienne, 1:67*—92*. L. Parker provides a helpful English introduc- 
tion to the text and addresses the importance of liturgy in establishing Martha's sanctity. 
"Paradigmatic Piety: Liturgy in the Life of Martha, Mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger," 
JECS 24:1 (2016): 99-125. 

122 Life of Martha, chs. 33-38 (van den Ven, 2:278—282). 

123 ToMots dobevobot mpdkevoc idoews Yevópevoc did TAV rpeoBerdv TOD dyiov xal Tv rap’ adtod 
Sdouévuv edAoyidv. Life of Martha, ch. 33 (van den Ven, 2:278). I have adapted my trans- 
lation from that of Dr. Kuper and I thank him for pointing out to me this passage. See 
note 120 for details on his in-progress translation. 
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guest or friend, made so by an act of the state. Often, a proxenos was an agent 
of a foreign state in one's own community. In patristic Greek, the term came 
to embrace not only political but also spiritual agents. It neatly communicates 
the formal nature of the responsibility which John and Symeon's monks bore. 

A second passage in the Life of Martha points not only to the monks and 
other specially-chosen individuals as distributors of substances but also the 
corrective power which substances associated with the cult site, and tokens in 
particular, had on monks. The author records that Symeon healed an Iberian 
monk from Jerusalem named Sergius who suffered in his abdomen and from 
hemorrhages. Sergius chose to leave the monastery against Symeon's advice, 
carrying with him a bag of tokens stamped with Symeon's image. Doubt 
descended upon Sergius and he threw the tokens into the fire. In punishment, 
Sergius' right arm turned white from shoulder to fingertips. Upon his repen- 
tance, he founda single token that had remained in his clothing by accident. He 
prayed and was anointed with the holy dust. His arm was cured and he returned 
to the saint in thanksgiving.7^ The token affected the monk's repentance and 
healing, but, as importantly, it bound Sergius to the saint's monastic commu- 
nity. 

Although the Life of Symeon the Younger and its sibling hagiography, the Life 
of Martha, allot the disciples with the authority to distribute substances, it is 
also the case that most miracles suppress the role of the disciples in favor of 
direct contact with the saint, in the same vein as the Syriac Life. Again, this 
ought to be attributed to genre: the primary aim of the text is to praise the saint, 
not his attendants. At the same time, this also has implications for the monk's 
role as distributors of "blessings." As Patricia Cox Miller and Susan Ashbrook 
Harvey show, contact with the younger stylite in the hagiography involved sen- 
sory immediacy, in particular touch, sight, and smell. Symeon conveyed healing 
by sealing pilgrims and laying hands upon them. Supplicants sought to touch 
the saint's clothing and his column.?5 Symeon oscillated between corporeal 
and immaterial, appearing before numerous supplicants in visions.'?6 Finally, 
Symeon was the embodiment of a liturgical incense offering. His parents were 
perfumers and his mother brought about Symeon's conception by offering 
incense in prayer. The intensity of his prayer made incense burn without fire. 


124 Life of Martha, chs. 54-55 (van den Ven, 2:298-299). 

125 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 49, 66-67, and 119 (van den Ven, 1:45-46, 57-58, and 98-99; 
vol. 55-56, 70-74, and 123). 

126 P. Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagination: Signifying the Holy in Late Ancient Christianity 
(Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2009), 113. For a specific example from the Life, see ch. 213 (van den Ven, 1:182; 2:208). 
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In healing the sick, he replaced the stench of mortality with the fragrance of 
sanctity.27 The sensory elements of the text offered a model for the bodily 
experience of supplicants and defined the encounter with the saint.?? Should 
Symeon be unavailable, his disciples and the substances they offered stood in 
for such contact. 

The author ensures that a tactile and visual experience of the saint was 
equally available through contact with substances and tokens in particular. 
After Symeon cured the son of a priest from Basileia, the priest sought to stay 
in his presence a little longer, saying, “being with you brings us a better deliv- 
erance.” In reply, Symeon offered him a token and stated, "The power of God 
is efficacious everywhere. Therefore, take this blessing of my dust, depart, and 
when you look at our figure in the seal, it is us that you will see."2? Symeon 
affirmed that the token provides direct contact with the saint both because it 
contains physical traces of him in the dust and because, when one sees the 
image, he looks upon the saint himself.?? The author makes a case for the 
physical immediacy of the saint in the form of material substances, an immedi- 
acy which ultimately the disciples conveyed. The role of the disciples, although 
elided, becomes even more powerful. 

Symeon's disciples not only functioned as a proxy by allocating substances, 
but they also served as visual signs of his healing, another parallel with the Syr- 
iac Life. Here too, successful intercession was a method for recruitment into 
the community of the younger Symeon's disciples. Symeon's first miraculous 
act was to restore the health of a fellow monk.!?! In the midst of his proces- 
sion from the lower monastery to the upper monastery, he treated the crooked 
feet of a monk.!3? Towards the close of the text, Symeon healed the foot of a 
man named John, who then entered the monastery in thanksgiving.!?? Simi- 
larly, Symeon repeatedly inspired women to remain virgins. Certainly monks 


127 S.A. Harvey, Scenting Salvation: Ancient Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (The 
Transformation of the Classical Heritage 42; Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2006), 194-197. For specific passages in the Life, see ch. 1-2 and 37 (van den Ven, 1:2-5 
and 36-37; 2:3-8 and 44-46). 

128 Harvey, Scenting Salvation, 196. 

129  «nAelova yàp owrnpiav xapiZetarnuty tò napetvat ot.» ... «TIoveoorf] yap evepyijs dtdpxet  ToÙ 
Ozod 8bvapuc. AaPav odv tig xdvews uou thy edroyiav, dnótpeye xai ev TH cppayidt tod týmov 
HOV PAEtwv éxeîvo BAéntc NaS.» Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 231 (van den Ven, 1:206). 
I have adapted C. Barber's translation in, Figure and Likeness, 23. 

130 Barber Figure and Likeness, 23. See also discussion in Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagina- 
tion, 128-129. 

131 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 20 (van den Ven, 11617; 2:24). 

132 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 66 (van den Ven, 1:57-58; 2:70-71). 

133 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 242 (van den Ven, 1:217; 2:241-242). 
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and virgins were only a few of the many pilgrims to whom the younger stylite 
offered aid. Nevertheless, the connection between miraculous healing and 
monastic recruitment further sanctioned Symeon’s disciples as distributors of 
substances at the cult site. As receptacles and visual signs of his grace, the dis- 
ciples bore the ability to convey it to future supplicants.!?4 

The monk's ability to distribute Symeon's substances functioned within the 
economy of the gift rather than commodity. The author singularizes material 
substances—be it dust, water, oil, bread, or the saint's clothing—as “bless- 
ings" brought about through Symeon's ascetic labor. As noted above, Symeon 
explicitly forbade the disciples to collect monetary contributions. Neverthe- 
less, the author highlights multiple ways to express gratitude to the saint. Pil- 
grims offered thanksgiving by singing the saint's praises at the cult site and 
beyond and sharing the saint's power through storytelling.?* Some also par- 
ticipated in the construction of the pilgrimage complex, making the struc- 
tures physical expressions of Symeon's intercessory powers. The distribution 
of “blessings” cultivated loyalty to the cult site and to those who presented 
the gift. By positioning the monastic community as distributors of gifts, the 
author sets monks in a hierarchical relationship with pilgrims and asserts their 
control over activities at the cult site, particularly in the wake of the saint's 
death. 

The Life of Symeon the Younger singularizes "blessings" as gifts in opposition 
to commercial distribution but also as a method to rein in the chaos of the 
various intercessory practices at the cultsite and beyond. Indeed, while the mir- 
acles in the Life of Symeon the Younger offer models for intercession, we must 
imagine that pilgrims sought various modes of contact with the saint, many of 
which were not under the control or to the liking of the disciples. The text itself 
testifies to this variety of practices. As Déroche observes, the author responsible 
for compiling the Life of Symeon the Younger made use of various predeces- 
sor texts that lacked standardization. In several cases, the author duplicated 
individual stories and narrative sequences. It is unclear how actively he edited 
individual miracles.!°° As a result, the Life presents a wide range of methods 
to contact the saint. Supplicants burnt candles, incense, and lamps in their 
homes and venerated his image displayed on tokens and icons.!? At the cult 


134 In select cases, recipients of healing do not become monks but nevertheless are capable 
of extending Symeon's grace to others. See the Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 188-189 (van 
den Ven, 1166-168; 2191-193). 

135 Krueger Writing and Holiness, 64—70. 

136  Déroche, "Quelques interrogations,” 69-70. 

137 Life of Symeon the Younger. Burning candles, incense, and lamps: chs. 53 and 198 (van den 
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site, Symeon offered supplicants dust, water, pieces of his clothing, and even 
his own spit.!38 His words drew demons out of the bodies of the possessed.!?? 
He made incisions into supplicants’ bodies.!^? The text's heterogeneity brings 
to life an imagined universe in which a multiplicity of objects and rituals con- 
veyed the saint's holiness. 

While there is a case to be made for the text's inconsistency, in its final form 
the Life of Symeon the Younger also functions as a unified whole. Immediately 
before the author recounts Symeon's death and the predictions which fore- 
shadowed it, he brings his long rendition of miracles to a close by summarizing 
his project. 


Brothers, we have mentioned these (miracles) out of many and revealed 
knowledge of them to you who love Christ, for your benefit and for the 
benefit of later readers. We do not try to count the immeasurable heal- 
ings which have occurred through holy Symeon, because we are weak and 
incapable of proclaiming them. They obtained dearly desired cures as if 
from an abundant spring—many by his word, others by the simple invo- 
cation of his name, others through the placement of his holy staff, others 
through visions, and others were anointed with his holy earth. They glo- 
rified God who bestowed on the saint such a gift of healing for our sake, 
wretched and weak though we are.!^! 


Ven, 1:48 and 175; 2:58-59 and 199). Tokens and icons: chs. 18 and 231 (van den Ven, 1:96-98 
and 204-208; 2:119-123 and 230-233). 

138 Life of Symeon the Younger. Dust in the form of konis: ch. 15 (van den Ven, 1:94; 2217-118). 
Dust in the form of ge: ch. 148 (van den Ven, 1135; 2358-159). Water: ch. 152 (van den Ven, 
1136; 2:160). Clothing: ch. 49 (van den Ven, 1:45-46; 2:55-56). Spit: ch. 80 (van den Ven, 1:68; 
2:85-86). These substances are used frequently throughout the Life and often in combina- 
tion with one another. For the sake of brevity, I have only provided one example of each. 

139 Life of Symeon the Younger, ch. 44 (van den Ven, 1:42-43; 2:52). Again, for the sake of brevity, 
I have only provided one example here. 

140 Life of Symeon the Younger, chs. 86, 87, and 213 (van den Ven, 1:70 and 182; 2:87 and 208). 
The medical language in the Life of Symeon the Younger deserves further investigation. It 
also opens the possibility that medical and more specifically surgical activity took place 
atthe cult site. 

141 Tovtwv ¿x moMav emtuvynadEevtec, de) pol, THY elônotv aro cy £O oca uev Tots plhoypiotois oiv 
Tpóc Gp£Aetoty jv xal Tv KATA xotpóv évcuyyovóvrov. Où yap metpopeOo EEapLOUEtv Ts 
duétpous idoeis Ts Stk Tod &yiov Xupeov Yeyevmuévas, toOeveic óvrec xal ph ixavoDvTES adbtdg 
eEayyémMerv. Tool èv yàp xà Ady adtob, of dE tH £roO user adtod pdvy, Etepor dE Sid cfc èm- 
coc cfc crylacg adrod pa 8ou, dot dt’ dpapcrtwv, Mor dE xai yprópevor cfc dry(ac aùto yÀs 
donep tE dpDóvou m] yfjc iaudruv Tv EomovdacpLEvan Étoyyavov, SoEdtovrec tov Gedv tov Swen- 
gdpevoy TH dyiw ToLadtyY x&ptv iapátwv dU’ Huds Toùs Tareivods xat do8evets. Life of Symeon 
the Younger, ch. 255 (van den Ven, 1:221). 
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This closing passage exerts control over the myriad ways that pilgrims sought 
contact with the saint upon their visit to the cult site. The author simultane- 
ously reins in the cult site's potential pandemonium and prescribes proper 
forms of contact with the saint. He identifies his intended audience: fellow 
brothers and other future readers. He writes with the expectation that the pre- 
sentation of these miracles will benefit his audience, and more specifically 
his monastic followers. The author positions the monks as responsible for the 
proper understanding of miracles as well as their execution. 

In summary, the author of the Life of Symeon the Younger composes not only 
a miracle collection but also a history of the monastic community at the Won- 
drous Mountain. Although set during Symeon's life, the narrative also expresses 
contemporary expectations about pilgrimage, in particular the role of the dis- 
ciples at the cult site. The author promotes the disciples as both representatives 
and distributors of Symeon's grace. Because the author draws an equivalency 
between Symeon's body and material substances, the role of distributor is both 
exceptionally powerful but also must be carefully circumscribed. The author 
specifies "blessings" as gifts as opposed to commodities in order to exert con- 
trol over the multitude of ways in which pilgrims sought to interact with the 
saint. 


4 Tokens Excavated at Qal'at Sim‘an 


The Syriac Life and the Life of Symeon the Younger present an emic view of cult 
life. Their authors are highly invested in bolstering the role of the disciples, con- 
solidating communal identity, and promoting the authority of those who ran 
the two cult sites. Positioning the disciples as distributors of substances was 
an important element of that project because it extended and perpetuated the 
spiritual authority of that community. The perspective of these texts is highly 
valuable but can also obscure alternate activities which took place on pilgrim- 
age. This final section of the chapter seeks out archaeological evidence for the 
distribution of material substances at cult sites. In the case of Symeon the 
Younger, no pilgrimage tokens have been scientifically excavated at the Won- 
drous Mountain.!*? Tokens of the younger stylite entered museums and private 
collections through the antiquities trade, and scholars subsequently linked 
them with the saint on the basis of inscriptions and iconography.!? In con- 
trast, I have counted a total of thirty-three pilgrimage tokens identified during 


142 Sodini, “Les stylites syriens (ve—vie siècles), 15. 
143 For tokens attributed to Symeon the Younger, see Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires arché- 
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archaeological exploration at Qal'at Sim‘an and currently published.## These 
tokens and their archaeological contexts shed light on tokens as integrated into 
both the economic workings and prayer life of the cult site. Attendants at the 
cult site, probably monks, distributed tokens commercially, but simultaneously 
sought to layer their commerce with sacred significance and isolate their sale 
from mundane commercial transactions. 

Before proceeding to the tokens from Qal‘at Sim'an, it is important to re- 
iterate issues of method. First, this data set is imperfect. By limiting study to 
those tokens identified during scientific excavations at Qal'at Sim‘an, I have 
omitted discussion of numerous tokens which probably were distributed at the 
cult site.45 Nevertheless, by isolating my analysis to this small set of tokens, 


ologiques, 169-196, and Sodini, “Remarques sur I’ iconographie,” 35-38. The lack of archae- 
ologically documented tokens is primarily due to the fact that excavations at the Won- 
drous Mountain have focused on the rock-cut core of the complex, which functioned as 
an active monastery both in late antiquity and the tenth to thirteenth centuries. During its 
medieval occupation, the monks regularly cleaned the monastery down to the rock floor, 
with the result that few artifacts remained from earlier periods. Consequently, tokens may 
have been distributed at the cult site, but the lack of archaeological context limits the 
information which can be extracted from surviving tokens. For the history of the cult site 
in the medieval period, see J. Nasrallah, "Couvents de la Syrie du Nord portant le nom 
de Siméon,” Syria 49 (1972): 127-159, and Henry, The Pilgrimage Center of St. Symeon the 
Younger, 96-101. In regard to the limits of evidence in occupation and abandonment lev- 
els, see Lavan et al., "Material Spatiality in Late Antiquity,” 6. I also thank Dr. Henry for 
discussing this issue with me. 

144 My count comes from those six tokens published in Seyrig, "Appendice 11,” 42-44, no. 1- 
4; the five tokens published in Sodini, "Remarques sur l iconographie,” 39-40; the two 
tokens discussed in Sodini, “Eulogies trouvées à Qal‘at Sem‘an,” 227—228, fig. 6, 7, and 9; 
and the nineteen tokens identified in Sodini et al, “Nouvelles eulogies de Qal'at Sem‘an,” 
794-808. There are tokens excavated at the cult site which are not published. For exam- 
ple, Sodini notes a token excavated at Qal'at Sim'an between 1983 and 1994 that has not 
been published. “La terre des semelles,” 94 n. 63. Sodini et al. state that fifty-eight tokens 
were excavated at Qal'at Sim'an between 2007 and 2010, but only nineteen are published. 
"Nouvelles eulogies de Qal‘at Sem‘an,” 793. In email correspondence on February 13, 2018, 
Dominique Pieri informed me that the iconography of the remaining 39 tokens was illeg- 
ible. 

145 Forexample, select tokens identified during excavations at Qal'at Sim'an bear close icono- 
graphic resemblance to tokens excavated at Dahis. This group of tokens depicts the saint 
on his column crowned by two angels, with a ladder to the right of the column and a vase 
and a fish or possibly a palm branch to the left. On the basis of iconographic similarity 
and the close proximity between Qal‘at Sim‘an and Dahis, one can be confident that the 
Dahis tokens were acquired at Qal'at Sim‘an. However, their archaeological context tes- 
tifies to their reuse as construction material rather than details of their distribution, as 
discussed earlier in this chapter. Several were also found in a cistern, again highlighting 
their status as rubbish. From Qal'at Sim'àn: inventory numbers Qsvso2-387.0.1, QSVSo1- 
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I illuminate a set of activity patterns at the cult site which complicate the 
neat claims of our texts. Second, it is necessary to remark on the chronological 
disparity between the textual and archaeological evidence, a point frequently 
overlooked by scholars mining the hagiographies in search of evidence for the 
use of “blessings.” The Syriac Life, written in 473, makes no mention of tokens 
and it is my estimation that tokens were not yet distributed at the cult site.!46 
Much changed at the cult site between the 470s and the sixth century, most 
importantly, the construction of the monumental pilgrimage complex and the 
rise of cenobitic monasticism at the cult site.#7 Consequently, we must take 
care not to interpret the Syriac Life as offering substantial insight into pilgrim- 
age practices occurring in the sixth century and after. Nevertheless, since Qal'at 
Sim‘an offers an important case in which both archaeological and literary evi- 
dence survive pertaining to the distribution and use of material substances at 
pilgrimages sites, a consideration of the similarities and differences between 
these two sets of evidence is fruitful. 

Archaeologists have identified pilgrimage tokens in various locations at 
Qal'at Sim'an, including structures along the path leading up to the cult site, 
the baths, the western arm of the cruciform basilica, the west side of the bap- 
tistery, and the monastery. In many cases, archaeologists unearthed tokens 
while cleaning and excavating post-Byzantine layers of material. As a result, 
the archaeological context does not always correlate closely with a token's spe- 
cific function(s) on site. Nevertheless, the wide distribution throughout the 
site demonstrates pilgrims must have put these tokens to work in a variety of 
ways, far beyond supplication before the column. Though it is necessary to exer- 
cise caution in mapping activities described in the hagiographic material onto 
activities at Qal'at Sim‘an, this wide distribution calls to mind the varied inter- 
cessory practices and potential chaos attested in the Life of the younger stylite. 


Ga? 


509.0.1, and QSVS01-503.0.2 in Sodini et al., "Nouvelles eulogies de Qal‘at Sim'an," 798-801, 
no. 5, 7, and 9, fig. 14, 16, and 18; these are also closely related with Qsvso1—218.0.9 (no. 6) 
and QSVS01-218.0.8 (no. 8). From Dahis: numbers 1-5 from mold A in Callot, “Encore des 
eulogies, 705-708, fig. 1-5. Mold B, numbers 6-7, is also closely related to this group. Since 
my focus again is the archaeological context, I exclude such tokens. Similarly, Sodini has 
discussed a number of tokens procured from the region around Qal'at Sim'an but which 
lack archaeological context, such as those catalogued in “Nouvelles eulogies de Syméon,” 
25-34. In addition, the entire site has not been subject to systematic excavation. Further 
excavation will certainly reveal additional tokens. 

146 See note 30. 

147 J.-L. Biscop, “Réorganisation du monachisme syrien autour du sanctuaire de Saint- 
Syméon,' in Les églises en monde syriaque, ed. by F. Briquel Chatonnet (Etudes syriaques 
10; Paris: Geuthner, 2013), 131-168. 
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It affirms the multiplicity of devotional practices on site—a challenge which 
those who oversaw cult sites sought to regulate. 

Although tokens are scattered across the site, select locations exhibit a den- 
sity of tokens, revealing valuable details about their distribution. The most 
striking discovery took place during excavations starting in 2007 by the Mis- 
sion archéologique française de Deir Sem'an et Qal'at Sem'an. Members of the 
team examined a set of buildings located along the processional route on both 
the southwest and northeast sides of the triumphal arch (fig. 9.2). Excavation of 
two of these buildings (vs o1 and vs o2) exposed a total of 46 tokens, several of 
which remained undisturbed following vs ors destruction.“8 These tokens, in 
particular the undisturbed tokens, provide a window into their categorization 
at the moment of distribution. 

Dominique Pieri has made a convincing case that vs o1and vs o2 functioned 
as formal reception buildings for pilgrims due to their prominent location and 
distinct architectural form. By the turn of the sixth century, the cult site's archi- 
tectural features clearly defined the pilgrim's progress to and through the sanc- 
tuary. Pilgrims began their ascent to the cult site in the village of Tell-Neëëe, 
located at the foot of the southwest slope of Qal'at Sim‘an. They proceeded 
along a single processional route, or the “sacred way.” Shops lined both sides 
of the sacred way until the pilgrim reached the triumphal arch. Equidistant 
between the cult site on top of the hill and Tell-Nes3e, the triumphal arch 
demarcated the pilgrim's entrance into heightened sacred space. vs o1 and 
vs o2 are located directly next to and northeast of the triumphal arch. The first 
stop after passing through the triumphal arch, the positions of vs o1 and vs o2 


148 Reports on the team's program of excavation can be found in Pieri, "Saint-Syméon-le- 
stylite (Syrie du Nord), 1393-1420; J.-L. Biscop, “Le sanctuaire et le village des pèlerins 
à Saint-Syméon-le-Stylite (Syrie du Nord): nouvelles recherches, nouvelles méthodes," 
Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 153:4 (2009): 
1421-1444; D. Pieri, “Pèlerinage et économie des marchands du temple aux offrandes pèler- 
ines à Saint-Syméon-le-Stylite (Syrie), in À la découverte de l'art byzantin: Architecture, 
sculpture, icónes, décors d'églises et manuscrits, ed. by C. Jolivet-Lévy, Histoire Antique 
et Médiévale 38 (2014): 26-33; and D. Pieri, “L'entrée du sanctuaire paléochrétien de 
Saint-Syméon I’ Ancien (Syrie): frontière entre symboles sacrés et objets économiques,’ in 
Espaces sacrés dans la Méditerranée antique: actes du colloque des 13 et 14 octobre 2011, uni- 
versité de Poitiers, ed. by Yves Lafond and Vincent Michel (Rennes: Presses universitaires 
de Rennes, 2016), 169-189. For notice of the 46 tokens, see J.-P. Sodini, "Saint Syméon, lieu 
de pèlerinage Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Hetaireias 38 (2017): 1-34, esp. 23. 
Many of these tokens were not published because they were illegible. See note 144. For 
a bibliography on the various excavations at Qal'at Sim‘an in the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries, see E. Loosley Leeming and J. Tchalenko, eds., Notes on the Sanctuary of St. 
Symeon Stylites at Qal'at Sim'àn (TSEC 12; Leiden: Brill, 2019), 125-130. 
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FIGURE 9.2 General plan of the area of the triumphal arch at Qal'at Sim‘an 
ILLUSTRATION REPRODUCTION COURTESY OF MISSION ARCHÉOLOGIQUE FRANCAISE DE 
SAINT-SYMÉON 





evoke an air of formality in comparison with the shops below (vs 03, vs o4, 
and vs o5). The two buildings function as an obligatory passage before heading 
towards the propylaeum of the sanctuary.!^? 

The architectural organization of both buildings was conducive to welcom- 
ing pilgrims to the cult site. Both possessed a facade on the exterior followed by 


149 Pieri, “Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord), 1393-1397 and 1407. J.-P. Sodini elucidates 
the increasing zones of sanctity as the pilgrim proceeded up the sacred way and through 
the pilgrimage complex. “La hiérarchisation des espaces à Qal'at Seman,” in Le sacré et 
son inscription dans l'espace à Byzance et en Occident: études comparées, ed. by M. Kaplan 
(Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2001), 251-262. Ann Marie Yasin highlights the ways in 
which the triumphal arch and adjoining structures served as a sacro-bureaucratic bound- 
ary marker, signaled the visitors' spatial transition, monumentalized their sacred journey, 
and foreshadowed subsequent boundary-marking architectural features along the pil- 
grims' path. A.M. Yasin, “The pilgrim and the arch: Paths and passageways at Qal'at Sem‘an, 
Sinai, Abu Mena, and Tebessa,” in Excavating Pilgrimage: Archaeological Approaches to 
Sacred Travel and Movement in the Ancient World, ed. by T. Myrup Kristensen and W. Friese 
(London: Routledge, 2017), 166-186, esp. 170. 
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a rectangular room outfitted with benches.!5° A door led into the interior of the 
building which contained two (vs 02) to three (vs 01) rooms as well as a stair- 
case which led to a second floor or attic. Both opened into a private back yard. 
Whereas the shops preceding the triumphal arch were characterized by a single 
room, the comparatively complex architectural arrangement of vs o1and vs o2 
points to their relative importance. The double entrance suggests that access 
to these buildings was limited. Their similar floorplans indicate that their func- 
tion was related. Finally, the fact that vs o1 was situated in direct contact with 
the arch is illustrative of its official character.!5! 

In addition to functioning as a welcoming center for pilgrims, both buildings 
housed merchandise for pilgrims. vs o1 and vs o2 were constructed in the late 
fifth or early sixth century and remained in use throughout the sixth century. 
Sometime between the years 590 and 620, vs o1 burned to the ground. Follow- 
ing the fire, the boutique's attendants did not return to retrieve its contents.!5? 
The fire froze in time the building's non-perishable contents, which included 
glass, metal, and silver bracelets; metal and ivory ornaments; votive offerings; 
weights; measures; lamps; glassware; pottery; and tokens (fig. 9.3). The most 
outstanding piece of the collection was a gold earring, the only comparison for 
which draws from seventh-century treasuries.53 vs o2 was occupied into the 
early eighth century, first as a reception building and later as a stable. Because 
it exhibits multiple phases of occupation, it does not preserve an intact collec- 
tion of its contents. Nevertheless, the objects associated with this building are 
consistent with those of vs o1: bronze rings, medals, and weights; fine ceramics, 
including Cypriot and African sigillata; and tokens.!5* The quantity of objects 


150 Shops in Dura Europos display similar features. J.A. Baird, “Shopping, Eating, and Drinking 
at Dura-Europos: Reconstructing Contexts,” in Objects in Context, Objects in Use: Material 
Spatiality in Late Antiquity, ed. by L. Lavan, E. Swift, and T. Putzeys (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 
411—437, esp. 421. 

151 Pieri, “Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord) 1407-1419, fig. 14-20; Pieri, “L'entrée du 
sanctuaire paléochrétien de Saint-Syméon |’ Ancien (Syrie), 176. 

152 Pieri, “L'entrée du sanctuaire paléochrétien de Saint-Syméon |’ Ancien,’ 177. Pieri deems 
that the fire may have been part of Persian military operations between 612 and 613. Pieri, 
"Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord)" 1410, 1414, and 1420. J.-P. Sodini provides a later 
date than Pieri for the construction of the buildings. He estimates that the construction 
of vs o1 and vs o2 dates to the first third of the sixth century. J.-P. Sodini, “Saint Syméon, 
lieu de pèlerinage’ 23 and 29. 

153 Pieri, "Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord), 1414 and 1416, fig. 19. 

154 Pieri estimates that the building continued to function as a reception building for pilgrims 
into the early seventh century. During the first years of Islamic rule, the building was spo- 
radically occupied and was eventually used as a stable. It was abandoned in the Abbasid 
period. Pieri, “Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord) 1417. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Select contents of buildings vs o1 and vs o2 at Qal'at Sim'an 
ILLUSTRATION REPRODUCTION COURTESY OF MISSION ARCHÉOLOGIQUE 
FRANCAISE DE SAINT-SYMÉON 
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identified in both vs o1 and vs o2 indicates that these buildings were a cen- 
tral location of distribution of tokens and related objects at the cult site in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. The fastening system of several cruciform pen- 
dants shows no trace of wear, indicating that these were distributed from rather 
than gifted to the cult site.55 Finally, coins found in the course of excavation 
suggest that tokens and other objects available at the reception buildings were 
exchanged for money.56 

Although the quantity of objects distributed at vs o1 and vs o2 in combi- 
nation with the presence of various coins advocates for commercial exchange 
of tokens and related objects, the position of vs o1 and vs o2 reveals that these 
buildings' owners and attendants sought to segregate their products from mun- 
dane commercial exchange. Recall that, at Scythopolis, tokens were sold along- 
side commonplace items such as simple pottery or food. In contrast, at Qal'at 
Sim‘an, the shops just below the arch (vs o3 and vs 05) probably sold basic 
necessities to pilgrims, although the surviving remains do not make it possible 
to specify the exact type of commerce.'5? Only after pilgrims passed under the 
triumphal arch could they enter vs o1 or vs o2, which offered a more luxuri- 
ous set of goods than the previous shops. To highlight this contrast, not a single 
token was identified in the lower shops.158 

It is not without precedent in the late antique Near East that a formal 
reception building with economic function be located at the entrance to a 
place of worship. Cenobitic monasteries in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt included 
gatehouses in which a specially appointed monk received visitors, fed them, 
installed them in guesthouses, and collected donations for the monastery, be 
it in monetary form or gifts of food.59 In addition, bread shops outside of 


155 Pieri, "Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord)," 1414. 

156 Archaeologists found 78 coins in vs oa. Pieri, "Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord), 
1417. Sodini et al., “Nouvelles eulogies de Qal‘at Sem‘an,” 811-812, table 1, identify select 
datable coins for both vs o1 and vs oz. 

157 Archaeologists identified 363 coins in vs 03 and 553 in vs 05, demonstrating without 
a doubt their commercial nature. Archaeologists remain unclear on the precise type of 
commerce they sold. Pieri, “Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord), 1397-1406. In many 
cases, the contents of buildings' commercial spaces are not preserved either because com- 
mercial materials were perishable or because they were not left idle following abandon- 
ment. E. Zanini, "Artisans and Traders in the Early Byzantine City: Exploring the Limits of 
Archaeological Evidence,’ in Social and Political Life in Late Antiquity, ed. by W. Bowden, 
A. Gutteridge, and C. Machado (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 371-411, esp. 386. 

158 Pieri, "Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du Nord), 1418. 

159 B.Caseau, Nourritures terrestres, nourritures célestes: la culture alimentaire à Byzance (Col- 
lege de France—cnrs Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance 46; Paris: 
Association des amis du Centre d' histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 2015), 236—238. 
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churches and pilgrimage sites sold bread to be blessed at the place of wor- 
ship. After the bread was blessed, clergy and attendants might redistribute it 
to pilgrims to carry home, particularly on the feast day of a saint, or they might 
distribute the bread to the clergy or the poor.!® In either case, bakers frequently 
stamped the bread with an image of the cross and the term, eulogía.!6! At select 
cult sites, bakers might stamp bread with an image of the saint or the shrine. 
For example, a sixth- or seventh-century stamp depicting Saint Philip may have 
been used to mark bread at his cult site at Hierapolis in Phrygia.!6? A seventh- 
to eleventh-century stamp in the Cleveland Museum of Art depicts the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, a major destination for pilgrims.!® 

The specific collection of goods found in the two reception buildings offers 
some insight into the distributor's categorization of tokens. This is especially 
the case for vs o1, which preserves a partially intact collection of objects. First, 
the display alongside luxury goods such as medals, fine ceramics, and even lav- 
ish jewelry signals that the attendants sought to raise the status of tokens. The 
collection deviates from the representation of tokens in the Life of Symeon the 
Younger, which maintains that tokens functioned alongside items with little 
monetary value, such as dust and water. Given their easy production and hum- 
ble clay fabric, it is probable that tokens were not restricted to elite purchasers 
even when displayed with pricier objects. Nevertheless, the choice to present 
tokens alongside more costly items again set apart the tokens from mundane 
commerce. In addition, marked with religious imagery and possibly formed 
from the dust of the cult site, the tokens imparted spiritual significance to the 
collection as a whole. They fit neatly among other items in the collection which 
both supported and shaped the performance of pilgrimage, for instance, pen- 


160  Caseau, Nourritures terrestres, 85-94 and Caner, "Towards a Miraculous Economy,’ 336- 
337 and 340-345. I thank both scholars for discussing this possibility with me. 

161  Bakers of bread to be gifted to churches for blessing regularly stamped the bread with a 
cross. Many stamps bear the term eulogia, like select flasks and tokens. This label made 
it possible to differentiate blessed bread from that given for consecration in Eucharistic 
liturgy. G. Galavaris, Bread and the Liturgy: The Symbolism of Early Christian and Byzantine 
Bread Stamps (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1970), 119—122, figs. 64-69. 

162 The stamp is now in the possession of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 66.29.2. It 
measures 10.48 cm in diameter, a comparable size with other bread stamps. Caseau, Nour- 
ritures terrestres, 88-89 and fig. 4 and Galavaris, Bread and the Liturgy, 149-150 and fig. 80, 
although Galavaris expresses some caution as to whether this stamp should be associated 
with Philip's cult site. 

163 The stamp measures 8.4 centimeters in size and is made of wood. The topographic repre- 
sentation suggests a close association with pilgrimage and blessed bread rather than bread 
intended for the Eucharist. Caseau, Nourritures terrestres, 92 and fig. 8 and Galavaris, Bread 
and the Liturgy, 153-161 and fig. 82. 
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dants which marked the body ofthe pilgrim and votive offerings which pilgrims 
deposited at the cult site. 

Second, the collection hints at the directionality, and by extension the in- 
tended use, of the tokens. As noted at the outset of this chapter, the material 
form of flasks recommends that the pilgrim fill it with a substance procured at 
the cult site and then carry it home.!6^ Similarly, pilgrims put tokens to work 
away from cult sites, as indicated both in the earlier survey of archaeological 
contexts for tokens as well as the Life of Symeon the Younger. The Syriac Life 
also presumes distribution away from the cult site, so much so that Symeon the 
Elder frequently instructs supplicants to take sacred substances from the cult 
site and mark new places in the landscape with them.!65 Several items from 
VS o1and vs o2, particularly the jewelry, also point to continued use away from 
the cult site, although there is no reason to discount that jewelry may also have 
been worn during the visit to the cult site. 

At the same time, the inclusion of votive objects in the collection at the 
reception building opens up a category of use for tokens not documented in 
the archaeological evidence outlined at the outset of this chapter.!66 It is plau- 
sible that attendants meant for tokens to be deposited at the cult site rather 
than carried away, much like votive offerings in the collection. Such deposits 
are difficult to document archaeologically at continuously occupied cult sites, 
because attendants regularly collected votive offerings and cleaned the loca- 


164 No terracotta flasks are preserved at vs o1 and vs oa. It could be the case that glass ves- 
sels were sold at the shops. Among the various objects identified in vs o1 and vs o2, Pieri 
documents glass bracelets and glassware generally. Pieri "Saint-Syméon-le-stylite (Syrie du 
Nord), 1414. Sodini notes that approximately 300 fragments of glass bracelets were found 
in VS o1. Sodini, "Saint Syméon, lieu de pèlerinage,” 23. O. Dussart et al. identify pieces of 
glass vessels found in the vicinity of the baptistery which date to the fourth to seventh 
centuries. Mission française de Qal'at Sem'an. Volume 1v: Rapport final. Fascicule 4: Le verre 
(Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 208; Beirut: Institut francais d' archéologie du 
Proche-Orient, 2017), 44. In addition, glass bottles and jugs potentially depicting stylites 
survive from late antiquity in various museums, although it is unclear if they should be 
closely associated with Qal'at Sim'àn. Examples are housed in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, no. 61.247; The British Museum, no. 1915051315 and Yale University Art Gallery, 
no. 1955.6.149. B. Ratliff, "The Stylites of Syria,” in Byzantium and Islam: Age of Transition 
7th—9th Century, ed. by H.C. Evans with B. Ratliff (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2012), 
94-98, esp. 95-96 and no. 62A—C. See also Sodini, “La terre des semelles,” 98-100. D. Woods 
has called into question whether these glass vessels depict stylites. "Some Dubious Stylites 
on Early Byzantine Glassware," Journal of Glass Studies 46 (2004): 39-49. 

165 Boero, "Promoting a Cult Site without Bodily Relics,’ 238-242. 

166 AsI. Weinryb points out, “anything, no matter its size, weight, form, or utilitarian function, 
can become an ex-voto.” "Introduction: Ex-Voto as Material Culture,’ in Ex Voto: Giving 
Across Cultures (New York: Bard Graduate Center, 2016), 3. 
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tions where pilgrims deposited them. Nevertheless, as Theodoret attests, Syrian 
cult sites teemed with such offerings. 


The ex-voto offerings of those who are cured testify to the success of the 
intercession of those who pleaded the faith. Some leave as offering stat- 
ues of eyes, others of feet, others of hands. Some of the replicas are made 
of gold, others of wood. Their Master, in fact, accepts offerings that are 
small and have no monetary value, assessing the gift in accordance with 
the means of the donor.!67 


While Theodoret emphasizes votive offerings in the shape of body parts, pil- 
grims certainly gifted a variety of objects to cult sites. The inscription on the sil- 
ver plaque of Symeon now housed in the Louvre indicates that it was intended 
asa votive offering. "In thanksgiving to God and to Saint Symeon, I have offered 
(this plaque)."68 A token could serve as a votive offering less costly than this 
plaque but nevertheless meaningful, as Theodoret notes. 

The sale of objects at the reception building contributed to the economic 
well-being of the cult site. Given the official nature of the buildings, the income 
generated from the sale of these items probably helped pay for the mainte- 
nance of the cult site and the daily needs of attendants. A votive offering doubly 
bears this potential. A votive sold at the reception building brought in cash at 
the point of sale. Once deposited, a valuable object such as the Louvre plaque 
probably was publicly displayed or entered a cult site's treasury. It is unclear 


167 St DE Tuyydvouaiv avrep alcoüaty ol tovc EnayyéMovtes, dvapayddv uorpropet cà TOUTWY &va- 
Onuata thv iatpeiav SyAodvta.. oi rev yàp óq8o uv, ol DE Moddv, KMot DE xeipv mpooqpépovctv 
ExTUTMpaTE xal oi èv Ex xpucoó, oi DE ¿k ÜAns [dpyvpov] renompéva. Séyeta yàp 6 ToUTwV 
Beo nótv Kal TA TLIXP TE xod EÜwva, TH TOD ttpooqépovroc duvet TO 8 pov petpåv. Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, A Cure for Pagan Maladies, ch. 8.64. Text in C. Scholten, Theodoret. De Grae- 
carum affectionum curatione. Heilung der griechischen Krankheiten (Supplements to Vig- 
iliae Christianae 126; Leiden: Brill, 2015), 524-526. Translation by Thomas Halton, trans. 
Theodoret of Cyrus: A Cure for Pagan Maladies (Ancient Christian Writers: The Works of 
the Fathers in Translation 67; New York: The Newman Press, 2013), 186. Vikan discusses 
the practice of offering votives to the cult sites of stylites. “From Asclepius to Simeon,” 
248-250. 

168  Edyapiorév TÂ bed xai TA &yiw Lupeoviw npoonveyxa. I have followed Mango’s transcription 
and omitted iota subscripts since they do not appear in the inscription. The plaque dates 
to the sixth or seventh century and was buried alongside numerous other small plaques 
depicting eyes or females standing with their arms raised in prayer. These smaller plaques 
were most certainly meant to be votive offerings as well. The plaque of Symeon is now 
housed at the Musée du Louvre, no. Bj 2180. M. Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium: The 
Kaper Koraon and Related Treasures (Baltimore: The Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, 
1986), 240-244, no. 71-72n. 
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what cult-keepers would have done with tokens or other objects that bore lit- 
tle monetary value deposited at the cult site. One can imagine that they might 
have been resold at the reception building. In this scenario, a votive shifted 
repeatedly, and even quite rapidly, between gift and commodity. 

Who were the attendants that greeted pilgrims, curated the collection of 
materials in the reception building, and benefited from its proceeds? The 
archaeological context of two additional groups of tokens helps to answer this 
question. During excavations conducted by La mission archéologique française 
de Qal'at Sem'an under the direction of J.-P. Sodini between 1986 and 1988, 
archaeologists uncovered four tokens at the entrance to the monastery.!6? Sim- 
ilarly, Seyrig and Tchalenko identified six tokens in the vicinity of the cruciform 
basilica and the monastery found during their 1938-1939 campaign.!”° Sodini, 
Seyrig, and Tchalenko provide scant details about these tokens' stratigraphic 
contexts, with the result that any analysis can only be preliminary in nature. 
Nevertheless, the association between the tokens and the monastery raises the 
possibility that monks were involved in the tokens' distribution. Given the offi- 
cial nature of the reception buildings (vs o1 and vs o2) and their specialized 
contents, it is possible to see a certain level of continuity between the atten- 
dants of the reception buildings and the monks who inhabited the monastery. 
Perhaps the monastic community collaborated with or oversaw select villagers 
who manned the reception buildings, or perhaps monks even ran and staffed 
the reception buildings themselves. 

In summary, the archaeological evidence displays select continuities with 
the hagiographical material but also draws out important distinctions. On the 
one hand, both sets of evidence display close associations with disciples and 
monks affiliated with cult sites. Both sets of evidence also bracket substances 
associated with saints from the mundane world. The hagiographies present 
dust, water, tokens, and other substances as empowered by the saint. The atten- 
dants at the cult site took care to layer their commerce with sacred significance. 
They distributed tokens in reception buildings whose placement and spatial 
organization was distinct from shops located southwest of the monumental 
arch. They sold tokens alongside other religious goods so as to solidify their 
spiritual value. On the other hand, the mechanics of distribution differ sub- 
stantially between the two bodies of evidence. In the Syriac Life and the Life of 
Symeon the Younger, dust, water, oil, and, in the latter case, tokens are gifts dis- 
tributed from the cult site with little economic value. At the reception building, 


169 EN 017-01, EN 035-01, EN 065-01, and EN 191-101. Sodini, "Remarques sur I’ iconographie,” 
40, fig. 9-14. 
170 Seyrig, "Appendice 11,” 42-44, no. 1-4. 
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tokens were commodities. Attendants raised their status, and potentially their 
monetary value, by grouping them with costly goods. The inclusion of votive 
offerings within the collection suggests that attendants may also have intended 
tokens to be gifted to the cult site after purchase. 

Despite these differences, these two groups of evidence potentially high- 
light two sides of the same coin. The hagiographies promote disciples and 
monks as the rightful distributors of the saint's power and overseers of the 
cult site. They also present the saint as offering his services free of charge and, 
accordingly, sacred substances as lacking in monetary value. Nevertheless, cult 
sites required the financial support of pilgrims in order to keep their doors 
open." The reception buildings and their carefully-curated collections were 
one avenue to procure needed funds, as was the transfer of votive offerings into 
cash.!”2 These buildings and objects shed light on the flexible ways in which 
cult-keepers employed the category of “blessing” and maintained the site's eco- 
nomic stability.178 

Because no tokens have been excavated at the Wondrous Mountain, it is 
impossible to compare literary and archaeological evidence addressing the pro- 
cess of distribution. Nevertheless, the situation attested by the reception build- 
ings at Qal'at Sim'an ought to call into question how transparently we read the 
Life of Symeon the Younger. The distribution of tokens at Abu Mina, Scythopolis, 
and by travelling merchants noted in the first section of this chapter in combi- 
nation with the evidence from Qal'at Sim'an opens up multiple possibilities for 
how distribution may have worked at the Wondrous Mountain. 


171 BDéroche, “Vraiment anargyres?,' 155-156. Also see note 114 for Symeon the Younger's 
injunctions on the reception of money from pilgrims. 

172 For much of the fifth and sixth centuries, northern Syria's limestone plateau enjoyed agri- 
cultural and, consequently, monetary abundance. It is unknown if Qal'at Sim'àn oversaw 
agricultural lands or simply benefited from the surplus of its surrounding inhabitants, but 
the wealth available to the cult site should not be underestimated. For two foundational 
studies on the region's economy, see G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord; 
le massif du Bélus à l'époque romaine. 3 vols. (Institut francais d' archéologie de Beyrouth, 
Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 50; Paris: Geuthner, 1953-1958) and G. Tate, Les 
campagnes de la Syrie du Nord du 11* au Vi1*siécle: un exemple d'expansion démographique 
et économique à la fin de l'antiquité (Institut francais d' archéologie du Proche-Orient, Bib- 
liothéque archéologique et historique 133; Paris: Geuthner, 1992). 

173 On this point, see Caner, "Wealth, Stewardship, and ‘Blessings, ” 221-242. 
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5 Conclusion 


Central to this chapter is the presupposition that tokens and other substances 
distributed at cult sites did not carry a single, stable meaning in the late antique 
Mediterranean. Rather, individual actors and communities made assertions 
upon and sought to shape the meaning of substances associated with saints. 
Even within the same time period and geographic region, a token or flask asso- 
ciated with a holy place or person could easily shift between commodity, gift, 
luxury good, medicinal object, relic, and rubbish among other categorizations. 
This uncertainty of identity in combination with the object's potentially sacred 
associations created space for assertions of authority. The question of who con- 
trolled materials associated with a saint was also a question of who controlled 
the power made available by the saint. 

The substantial quantity of textual and archaeological evidence pertaining 
to the two stylite saints makes it possible to explore in detail claims over the 
distribution of tokens and other substances at their cult sites. The Syriac Life 
of Symeon the Elder and the Greek Life of Symeon the Younger both present 
tokens and other material substances as "blessings" given by God, made avail- 
able through the ascetic labor of the saint, and distributed by the disciples. 
They differentiate tokens from commodities while they simultaneously shift 
the physical materials available at the site, such as dust and water, from the 
realm of mundane and uncontrolled thing to the economy of the gift. The cat- 
egorization of gift cultivated loyalty amongst the gift's recipients and exerted 
control over the myriad intercessional practices occurring at the cult site. In 
this way, the representation of "blessings" in both texts is inextricably linked 
with the project of both texts to secure the contours of the two communities of 
disciples, their relationship with the saint, and their role at the cult site in the 
generation after his death. 

In contrast, the archaeological evidence at Qal'at Sim'àn indicates that the 
tokens were exchanged commercially for the economic benefit of the cult site. 
Nevertheless, this was not the mundane commerce of the shops at Scythopo- 
lis or the travelling merchants in Asia Minor alluded to in the first section. 
Attendants sold tokens in reception buildings formally associated with the 
cult site and potentially in conjunction with monks who inhabited the main 
complex. The placement of the reception buildings at the entrance to the 
cult site, their close spatial and architectural relationship with the triumphal 
arch, and their interior spatial organization distinguished them from shops 
along the sacred way to the southwest of the arch. Furthermore, by group- 
ing tokens alongside luxury goods, the attendants clearly did not intend the 
object to be a trinket but rather one that conveyed a certain level of presti- 
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gious and spiritual power. After their purchase, tokens possibly functioned as 
votive offerings and thus comprised a gift to rather than from the cult site. 
In summary, the tokens distributed at Qal'at Sim‘an were traded as a com- 
modity but were spatially and conceptually bracketed from mundane com- 
merce. 

The two sets of evidence illustrate the ebb and flow of power within a saint's 
cult, in particular the claims to religious authority that came with adminis- 
tering a pilgrimage complex. Substances associated with saints and cult sites 
bore the potential of expanding the reach of sacred power and providing eco- 
nomic security for the cult site, but such expansions also needed to be guarded 
with care. Although the disciples and attendants situated tokens and other sub- 
stances procured at the cult site in different categories (gift versus commodity), 
both nevertheless contested the distribution of these materials at unautho- 
rized places, by unauthorized people, and in unauthorized circumstances. Both 
make assertions in the uneasy process of categorizing materials associated with 
saints. Thus, it is necessary for scholars to take care not to accept the claims 
of either set of evidence at face value. This may sound obvious, but the shifts 
in the status of tokens in their various functional contexts are too often over- 
looked by scholars in favor of an attempt to reconstruct a unified pilgrimage 
experience. Such shifts, and in particular their imprecise position between gift 
and commodity at pilgrimage sites, offer insight into the capacity of these sites 
to exhibit diverse practices as well as efforts of various cult-keepers to control 
those practices. 
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CHAPTER 10 


St Stephen in Amida in a New mimro of Jacob of 
Serugh: Christianity vs Zoroastrianism in a Clash of 
Religious Shrines 


Muriel Debié 


A recently edited metric homily (mimro) by the Miaphysite Syriac author Jacob 
of Serugh (452-521) sheds light on how a late antique author conceived of 
the link between saints and cult buildings—whether martyrion or church— 
dedicated to them.! At a time, in 503, when the Persian army was occupying the 
stronghold of Amida (modern Diyarbalar in South-East Turkey) and was in turn 
surrounded by the Roman armies trying to win the city back, the mimro tells of 
aunique example of a church turned into a fire-temple.? Concentrating on the 
fate of the building that passed into the hands of the Zoroastrian Persians, the 
author tries to make sense of the politico-religious meaning of that particular 
event for the defeated Christians. A first level analyses the consequences of the 
loss of the church as the abode of both God and his saint: how can Christians 
understand the apparent defeat of their God who was chased from its church 


1 Edition, translation and commentary of the text are published in M. Debié, "Guerres et reli- 
gions en Mésopotamie du Nord dans l'Antiquité tardive: un mimro inédit de Jacques de 
Saroug sur l'église Saint-Étienne que les Perses ont transformée en temple du feu à Amid 
(Diyarbakir) en 503 é.c.,” The Syriac Orthodox Patriarchal Journal 56 (2018): 29-89. The text 
was edited among the 160 homilies recently published for the first time by two monks of 
the Saint Ephrem's Theological Seminary (Syriac Orthodox Church, Maarat Saidnaya, Syria): 
Roger Akhrass and Imad Syryany, 160 Unpublished Homilies of Jacob of Serugh (Damascus: 
Department of Syriac Studies, Syriac Orthodox Patriarchate, 2017), 1:44-51; n? 248 in the list 
of mimre by Jacob of Serugh published by R. Akhrass, “A List of Homilies of Mar Jacob of 
Serugh,” The Syriac Orthodox Patriarchal Journal 53 (2015): 87-161 (127). 

2 On the siege: M. Debié, “Du grec en syriaque: la transmission de la prise d Amid (502) dans 
l'historiographie byzantine,’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 96.2 (2003): 601-622; N. Lenski, “Two 
sieges of Amida (AD359 and 502-503); in The Late Roman Army in the Near East from Dio- 
cletian to the Arab Conquest, ed. by A. Lewin & P. Pellegrini (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2007), 
219-236; G. Greatrex, "Procopius and Pseudo-Zachariah on the siege of Amida and its after- 
math (502-506), in Commutatio et Contentio: studies in the late Roman, Sasanian and early 
Islamic Near East; in Memory of Zeev Rubin, ed. by H. Bórm (Düsseldorf: Wellem Verlag, 2010), 
227-251. See also on a broader perspective K. Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians 
of Persia Martyrdom and Religious Identity in Late Antiquity (Transformation of the Classical 
Heritage 57; Oakland, Calif.: University of California Press, 2016), esp. 1, chap. 3. 
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and city? The mimro adds thus to the image we can draw of the attitude of the 
belligerents toward religious shrines on both sides. A more specific level relates 
to Saint Stephen and the relationship between the faithful and this particular 
Saint, who is the protomartyr of Christianity. Praying the Saints, particularly 
the Virgin? and asking for their intercession during sieges was one of the strate- 
gies used by Christian bishops and priests in war times in order to support and 
console their flock. Whereas the Christians of Northern Mesopotamia wanted 
nothing but getting the church of Amida back and triumphing over the Per- 
sians, how could they pray St Stephen to give them revenge over their enemies 
when he is a chief symbol of forgiveness in the image of Christ, praying for his 
enemies? 

Frustratingly vague for the modern historian, the mimro was composed by 
Jacob while he was outside the city and was not a direct witness to the events 
he alludes to, which he thus bases on hearsay. The consequences of the siege 
and occupation of the city are envisioned at a broad level as an interpreta- 
tion of the dramatic events in political and religious terms, not as a historical 
account although Jacob was a contemporary and close to Amida. The mimro 
is addressed to the fellow Christians in neighbouring Northern Mesopotamia 
who heard about the dramatic events. It is intended as a consolatory message 
addressed to those who feared they would have to go through the same ordeal 
as well as an exhortation to repent from their sins in order to avoid the fate 
of Amida's inhabitants. It also worked as a mediation expressing, creating and 
easing the collective emotions aroused by an intense fear and grief. One of the 
scopes was to strengthen the local Christians tempted to flee the region in front 
of the Persian armies.5 Military issues were at stake since the inhabitants were 
both defenders of the cities' walls and providers of food and resources for the 
Roman troops. 


1 Christian and Zoroastrian Shrines during the War 


That Sasanians "destroyed" the churches is a topos of the Christian Acts of the 
Persian martyrs and chronicles when referring to the persecutions by Shapur 1 
and ir in particular. It is difficult to assess this affirmation however: did destruc- 


3 Cf A. Cameron, "The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constantinople: A City Finds its Symbol,” 
JTAS, n.s. 29 (1978): 79-108; P. Speck, "The Virgin’s help for Constantinople,” Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 27 (2003): 266—271. 

4 SeeDebié, "Guerres et religions." 

5 Ibid. 
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tions of church buildings really happen or is it a way of expressing the harsh- 
ness of persecutions presented as aiming at destroying Christianity entirely? In 
his poems against the Emperor Julian, Ephrem does not present the Sasanian 
king Shapur 11 as the destroyer of churches but on the contrary as the one who 
showed them respect: 


The Magus who entered our place regarded it as holy, to our disgrace. 

He neglected his fire temple but honoured the sanctuary. 

He cast down the [pagan] altars built by our laxity; 

He destroyed the enclosures to our shame. 

For he knew that from one temple alone emerged the mercy that had 
saved us from him three times.® 


Written for a Christian audience this is a way of stating that the Persian king was 
the instrument of the fall of the Pagan Emperor Julian: although he was him- 
self a Pagan, he was less of a threat to the Christians than Julian." He allowed 
them to relocate in the Roman Empire when Nisibis was handed over to him 
by treaty in 363. If the city fell into the Persians' hands after three unsuccessful 
sieges, it was because the inhabitants had lapsed again into Paganism, follow- 
ing the re-enactment of Pagan cults by Julian. Whatever the reality, Ephrem 
gives here his own interpretation of the significance of the capture of the city 
and its aftermath. He draws thus a counter-intuitive picture of the attitude of 
Shapur, the very figure of the persecuting king in most Christian texts. We can 
see in that text as, conversely, in Jacob's, the distance introduced between the 
events and the way they are narrated: they are tightly entangled into the inter- 
pretation and religious significance intended to help overcome them. Modern 
historians can hardly rely on these texts in order to get a clear picture of what 
really happened. They get however an idea of how the ancient writers tried to 
make sense of the events for their contemporaries. 

Asa matter of fact, the destruction of churches was never a policy as such of 
the Sasanians when they ravaged the Roman East.? They did not seek to destroy 


6 cJ2.22, cited in Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians of Persia, 85-87. 

7 Ibid. 

8 A special case is the katotike at VatarSapat in Armenia where the excavations showed in an 
earlier layer a fire altar in the eastern apse. It is difficult however to decide if it was a fire 
temple that had been converted into a church at the time of the conversion of Armenia 
or a church converted into a fire temple during the Persian occupation in the fifth cen- 
tury and then rededicated as a church. A. Hultgärd, “Change and Continuity in the Religion 
of the Ancient Armenia with Particular Reference to the Vision of St Gregory,’ in Classical 
Armenian Culture. Influences and Creativity, ed. by T. Samuelian (Chico: Scholars, 1982), 8-26 
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the churches because they were Christian shrines, for religious reasons.? They 
set fire on buildings (including churches) when they took a city by force and pil- 
laged it during three days and nights as was the custom or as retaliation when 
they were unsuccessful and had to depart from a city. Conversely, they would 
systematically pillage the treasures of the churches, the cathedrals in partic- 
ular that housed rich garments, precious vessels and decorative objects.!° In 
Antioch, they would even remove marble plaques and send the booty on rafts 
that descended the Tigris River to their capital Seleucia-Ctesiphon. When dur- 
ing the siege of Amida in 502 they destroyed the church of the monastery of 
the Urtoye located outside the gates of the city it was for military use, because 
they needed the stones of the buildings that were close to the wall or part of 
the wall in order to build a ramp for the siege.!! If the chronicles describe how 
Khusrau, when the Persians captured Amida, entered the cathedral church and 
looted all its riches, neither the Greek nor the Syriac texts mention however 
that he ordered to destroy it. Yet a notice kept in the Lives of the Eastern Saints 
by John of Ephesus says that "the church of the metropolitan city of Amida" 
was razed by the Persians when they devastated the town. It was allegedly 
rebuilt on the order of the Emperor after the reconquest and consecrated in 
556 by Jacob Baradeus, the champion of the Miaphysites (of which John of Eph- 
esus was also a prominent representative).!? Reality? Or propaganda aimed at 
asserting that the cathedral church belonged to the Miaphysites? Hagiography 
was a powerful tool in the context of the religious competition between the 
different Christian denominations, at a time when the possession of church 
buildings was an issue. This text must therefore be used with caution. The 
issue of churches' destruction by the Sasanian seems to have been very much a 
matter of internal propaganda in Christian texts. No destruction is mentioned 


(16-18). J. Russell, “A Pahlavi fragment from Holy Echmiadzin, Armenia,’ Studia Iranica 15 
(1992): 11-118 (111-112). 

9 Heraclius, on the contrary, exploited the religious dimension of the war against the Sasa- 
nians. He destroyed Adur Gushnasp, one of the most important Zoroastrian fire temples, 
in 624 at Takht-i-Sulaiman. J. Howard-Johnston, “Heraclius’ Persian Campaigns and the 
Revival of the East Roman Empire, 622—630," War in History 6.1 (1999): 1-44 (39). In Hera- 
clius’ case it was retaliation for the taking away of the Holy Cross from the Holy Sepulchre 
by the Persians. 

10  SeeDebié “Guerres et religions" for the references to the looting of the cathedral church 
of Amida in 503. 

11 The stones were apparently reused after the reconquest of the city for rebuilding the mar- 
tyrion of the Church dedicated to the Virgin. E.W. Brooks, John of Ephesus, Lives of the 
Eastern Saints (P0 19; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1926), 258. 

12 John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 258-260. 
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either in the mimro by Jacob of Serugh. On the contrary: a church was trans- 
formed into a fire temple. 

Just as Constantine allegedly commissioned a tent as a portable church 
when he intended to march against the Persians,? the Sasanians would bring 
a sacred fire on a wagon during their campaigns in the Roman Empire. 
"Descriptions exist of fires maintained by Persian congregations under alien 
rule in Asia Minor during the Parthian period. Strabo (Geography 15.3.15) writes 
of two kinds of "temples of the magi" in Cappadocia in his day (around the 
beginning of the Christian era)."5 The mowbed Kirdir in the third century 
boasts in one of his inscriptions that he organised the fires and the Zoroastrian 
clergy (the magi) in Anéran as in Eran, in all the regions where the shahanshah 
with his horses and his men had triumphed, from Antioch to Cilicia, Cappado- 
cia and the Caucasus.!6 Although the statement sounds excessive in its ambi- 
tion of universality, the inscription draws attention to the need for Zoroastrians 
to have cult spaces during their military campaigns and periods of occupation 
of the Roman East, an issue overlooked by modern historians. As far as I am 
aware, we have only three allusions to the phenomenon between the third and 
the seventh century, the inscription of Kirdir being the first one. We have two 
more in texts produced in the Roman Empire, one in the mimro of Jacob and 
the other in the Acts of Anastasius the Persian martyr in the seventh century. 
The latter describes the saint (a convert from Zoroastrianism) entering a fire- 
temple set in a building in Caesarea during the occupation of Palestine by the 
Sasanians.!” His ex-fellow Zoroastrians asked him to remain discreet about that. 
Either because the Zoroastrians did not want to draw too much the attention 
of the non-Zoroastrian majority, fearing hostility, or because the Roman writers 
did not want to underline that rival cult spaces were set up in their own realm, 
we have only these scanty evidences on fire worshipping in the Roman Empire 


13 Eusebius, Vita Constantini IV, 57. He needed a place where he could make supplications 
with the bishops accompanying him in his campaign. 

14 EW. Brooks, Iohannis Ephesini Historiae Ecclesiasticae Pars Tertia. 2 vols. (CSCO 105-106, 
Syr. 54-55; Leuven: Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1935-1936), ch. 6, 8, 299, l. 6-8 [Syr.], 226 
[tr.]. During the Achaemenid period, an empty chariot for the God Ahura Mazda accom- 
panied the King of Kings in his campaigns. Embers from a sacred fire were carried before 
the Persian army asa palladium (ref. in M. Boyce, ‘Ata’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, http://www 
iranicaonline.org/articles/atas-fire). 

15 Boyce, "Ata" 

16 X P.Gignoux, Les quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir: textes et concordances (Cahiers de Stu- 
dia Iranica 9; Collection des sources pour l'histoire de l'Asie centrale pre-islamique 11.1; 
Paris: Union académique internationale, 1991), 71. 

17  SeeDebié, “Guerres et religions.” B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l’histoire de la Palestine 
au début du vir siècle, t. I, Les Textes (Paris: CNRS, 1992), Actes anciens (BHG 84), 56-57. 
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during Sasanian occupation. And we have no evidence about possible fire- 
temples for Zoroastrians who lived in the Roman Empire such as merchants 
who went back and forth. Although it seems difficult that fire-temples existed 
in the Roman Empire on a regular basis since this implies that a clergy would 
have to serve there, which would have attracted the attention of the authorities 
of the Christian Roman Empire, domestic fires at least may have existed. Obvi- 
ously, we have no mention at all of such a thing in texts produced in the Roman 
Empire since in that case it would have been a private practice and space, elud- 
ing the knowledge of non-Zoroastrians. 


2 Churches and Relics in War Time 


Joshua the Stylite in his history of sixth-century Northern Mesopotamia de- 
scribes how the Persian troops, when they were unable to take Edessa in 502/3, 
set fire on the churches and monasteries located outside the city while retreat- 
ing.!® That sounds offensive to Christians but in fact the Edessans themselves, 
the chronicler says, had previously uprooted the monasteries outside the city, 
set fire on a village and cut down trees and hedges. This scorched-earth offen- 
sive aimed at flattening the terrain at the outskirts of the city and preparing the 
military defence. Not only the buildings had been abandoned by the citizens 
but the bones of the martyrs had previously been gathered in Edessa in order 
to protect them (and possibly protect the city) as a preparation for the coming 
war.I? 

Studies have shown how Christians during at least the first three centuries 
did not have sacred spaces but rather a sacred time. It is only gradually, from 
the fourth century on, and following Constantine's foundations, that a notion 
of sacred space was rooted into Christianity, a sacred geography of loca sancta 
delineating itself through the network of churches and martyria.2° The cult 
of the martyrs was the first step that led to a sacred topography. This phe- 
nomenon is exemplified here in times of war when Edessans chose to save the 
martyrs' bones while letting the churches to the enemies. The sacredness of 


18 A. Harrak, The Chronicle of Zuqnin, Pars 1 and 11, from the Creation to the Year 506/7 AD, ed. 
and tr. (Gorgias Chronicles of Late Antiquity 2; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2017), 422 [Syr.], 
423 [tr]. 

19  TheChronicle of Zuqnin, 416 [Syr.], 417 [tr.]. 

20  Seethe seminal article by R.A. Markus, “How on Earth Could Places Become Holy? Origins 
of the Christian Idea of Holy Places,” JECS 2 (1994): 257-271; S. MacCormack, “Loca Sancta: 
The Organization of Sacred Topography in Late Antiquity, in The Blessings of Pilgrimage, 
ed. by R. Ousterhout (Chicago-Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1990), 7-40. 
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the monasteries and churches was displaced to the city, the loca sancta that 
the reliquaries represented were moved to safety.?! Just as gardens and fields 
were burnt, churches were deprived of their sacred character by the Christians 
themselves who took the relics to a safe place. They were emptied of their holi- 
ness before they fell to the enemy. 

The Edessans did not really need the help of the prayers of the martyrs since 
they already had the promise of Jesus that no enemy would prevail against their 
city.2? Yet they took great care of the bones of the martyrs during war prepara- 
tions. It exemplifies how much part of the everyday life of the faithful the cult of 
martyrs was. As A.M. Yasin noted, "the extensive number of extant reliquaries 
makes it possible to draw with some confidence a broad image of the integra- 
tion of saint veneration within regular, community churches in northern Syria 
in the fifth and sixth centuries.”23 More broadly the relics founded almost con- 
cretely the sanctity of the churches and could not be lost to Pagans: the latter 
could well take possession of the buildings but emptied of their sacredness. 
Protecting the relics was as important as protecting the living because the mar- 
tyrs were not only spiritual members of the church but were actually present 
through their remains and thus shared the fate of the community. Including 
them in the military preparations was the practical side of a more spiritual one 
largely ignored by modern historians working on late antique war. 

This action shows how the Christians construed internally the war as reli- 
gious: the bones of the martyrs as pillars of churches and monasteries, with 
reliquaries as sacred places of contact between men and God, were made part 
of the fight against the "Pagan" Persians.?* What the Christians considered as 
the most precious element of the churches had to be salvaged from the hands 
of an enemy who did not share their faith. Bones of the martyrs also had to stay 
on the side of the faithful in order to have them benefit from their prayers in a 
battle that implied God's support. The Christian armies won because God was 


21 Among the numerous publications on the subject, see: MacCormack, *Loca Sancta"; 
Markus, *How on Earth"; Luoghi sacri e spazi della santità, ed. by S. Boesch Gajano, 
L. Scarafia (Turin: Rosenberg e Sellier, 1990); A.M. Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces in the 
Late Antique Mediterranean: Architecture, Cult, and Community (Cambridge: CUP, 2009). 

22 This is recalled several times in the History of Joshua the Stylite and even used in a pur- 
ported attempt to dissuade the Persian King to go against Edessa. 

23 Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces, 169-170. 

24 As P. Brown put it “the saint in Heaven was believed to be ‘present’ at his tomb on earth,” 
The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (The Haskell Lectures on 
History of Religions, N.S. 2; Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1981), 3. 
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on their side. If they lost it was because God allowed it in order to punish them 
for their sins as Jacob states: 


Itis clear that our people was captured because of our iniquity 
And that through our fault did ruin fall on our companions.?5 


This simple theology of history is the implicit element of all Christian histories 
and homilies trying to make sense of the past, present and even future political 
and military events. It was all the more central for the Christians of the Eastern 
Roman Empire confronted to the Zoroastrians since it was the truth of their 
religion and the power of their God that was jeopardized. 


3 The "House" of St Stephen 


During the occupation of Amida, where the Persian king left a commander and 
troops, the Sasanians needed a place of worship and settled a fire in an already 
existing building. Since they could not know for how long they would be there, 
it was unpractical to build a fire temple anew especially in a city densely popu- 
lated where they would have to find space. They did not have either the means 
or the manpower for that. It was easier to use an existing building in which to 
set up a fire altar.?9 The Acts of Narsai bar Qyama who lived under Yazdgerd 1 
(399-420) mention also a fire kindled in a church (when the act of property 
had changed hands and was disputed) in the Sasanian Empire?" It explains 


25 All translations of Jacob's mimro are mine, from the French version in Debié, “Guerres et 
religions." References will be made to the verses. Here, v. 115. 

26 Fire needed not be lit in a specific building: Mary Boyce gives the example of an ancient 
polytheist temple reused after the statues of the gods were turned out. See M. Boyce, 
“On the Sacred Fires of the Zoroastrians," BS OAS 31.1 (1968): 52-68 (63-64). Sasanian fire- 
temples (ataskada) included the fire sanctuary proper, usually domed (called gombad) in 
which the fire itself was established and "surrounded by a passage-way or ambulatory, one 
or several rooms for storing fire-wood, incense and utensils; and a yazi$n-gäh or “place of 
worship" where the priest or priests would celebrate the rituals of the faith ... There are 
also at some sites the traces of a large hall, no doubt a place where a congregation would 
gather to celebrate the gahdmbars and other feasts.” (M. Boyce, "Ata&kada," Encyclopae- 
dia Iranica 111/1, 9-10, available online at http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/ataskada 
-new-persian-house-of-fire-mid). A Christian church could offer thus the different needed 
spaces with the nave, side-alleys, choir, bema, chapels, baptistery ... 

27 BHO 6. AMS 4:250-253. G. Herman, Persian Martyr Acts under King Yazdgird 1 (Persian 
Martyr Acts in Syriac: Text and Translation 5; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2016); L.van 
Rompay, “Impetuous Martyrs? The Situation of the Persian Christians in the Last Years of 
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how easily Narsai extinguished the fire, demolished the bricks of the altar and 
swept away the utensils for the cult and turned the church into a Christian 
shrine again (without mentioning the need to re-consecrate the building or 
at least the altar). As far as I am aware, the mimro of Jacob is the only source 
that mentions a fire lit in a church in the Roman Empire. These two examples 
tend to show that the practice was due in both cases to special circumstances. 
Since lightning a fire was a complex process and implied special purification 
rites, it seems likely that a portable campaign fire was at the origin of the one 
in Amida. 

The mimro not only contains a rare mention of a Zoroastrian fire in a “West- 
ern"? church, it is also the only source mentioning a late antique church ded- 
icated to St Stephen in Amida.2° How can we understand the silence over that 
church? Was it re-consecrated after the Sasanian occupation? Was it dedicated 
to another saint? Abandoned? Or destroyed? It is peculiar that no other men- 
tion of it exists in Syriac sources dealing with the city of Amida. The association 
with the Zoroastrian fire might have led to a kind of damnatio memoriae. 

We know of several churches placed under the name of St Stephen in the 
region: the anonymous Chronicle of Edessa until 540 for instance mentions that 
bishop Rabbula transformed a synagogue into a church dedicated to the pro- 
tomartyr, allegedly at the request of the emperor Theodosius 11 (408-450), who 
probably financed it.3° We do not know if he deposited relics there. The practice 
of depositing relics in order to sanctify a church and transform it into a sanctu- 
ary did not become the rule until the sixth century and the absence of relics did 
not forbid the dedication. If relics were translated to Edessa, then they might 
have been disseminated to Amida too when the church to St Stephen was con- 


Yazdgard 1 (419-420), in Martyrium in Multidisciplinary Perspective: Memorial Louis Reek- 
mans, ed. by M. Lamberigts, & P. van Deun (Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 
117; Leuven: University Press, 1995), 363-375 (363-365); F. Jullien, "La Passion syriaque de 
Mar ‘Abda. Quelques relations entre chrétiens et mazdéens,’ in “Maitre pour l'éternité* 
Florilége offert à Philippe Gignoux pour son 80* anniversaire, ed. by R. Gyselen et C. Jullien 
(Paris: Association pour l'avancement des études iraniennes, 2011), 195-204. 

28 That is West of the Roman-Sasanian frontier, in the Eastern Roman Empire. 

29  Itwasmentioned by O. Tuncer (Diyarbakir Kiliseleri, Ankara, 2002) probably based on the 
list of content of a manuscript of that text (cf. E. Keser, "The Church of Virgin at Amida 
and the Martyrium at Constantia: Two Monumental Centralised Churches in Late Antique 
Northern Mesopotamia," Olba 21 (2013): 405-435, who says that she could not find any 
mention of that church in any ancient source). 

30 Chronicle of Edessa until 540, I. Guidi, Chronica minora, Pars prior (CSCO Syr. 111.4; Paris: 
Typographeo Reipublicae, 1903), y. 723 AG, 7 [tr.]. On the development of the cult of St 
Stephen, see D. Labadie, L'invention du protomartyr Étienne. Sainteté, pouvoir et contro- 
verse dans l'Antiquité (1*"—6* s.) (Ph.D. thesis of PSL, prepared at EPHE, 2017). 
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secrated. Unfortunately, we have no clues about it, neither information about 
the date of the construction and dedication of the Amidan Church. We thus do 
not know if the church was a martyrion, housed a martyrion or had a reliquary 
of St Stephen's bones. The vague designation of the building in Jacob's mimro 
does not help identify it.?! 

Interestingly Jacob uses for the church a vocabulary that refers to the domus 
ecclesiae of the first centuries of Christianity. He never says "church" or “tem- 
ple,’ neither when referring to the Christian nor to the Zoroastrian cult build- 
ing. He uses the generic word Pet, in Syriac, meaning “house,” “building,” a 
common way to create compound names.?? He does not use either the full com- 
pound name bet sohde, “house of the martyrs," martyrion, as we would have 
expected. This is certainly conscious since it allows him to play on the neutral- 
ity of the word and to create a sense of fluidity in the changing use of a unique 
space. He highlights though the sacred dimension of the building and thus the 
meaning of its loss for the Christians: 


A dwelling for the fire instead of the sacred dwelling for the divinity, 
That is what the Pagans established in the wretched [city] in their 
frenzy.33 


4 Interceding for the Martyr 


The consequences of the war do not affect only the population of the city but 
also the martyr to whom the church is dedicated. At least that is what Jacob sug- 
gests when he interprets the present events as a new martyrdom for Stephen, 
at the hands of the Persians this time. The martyr is considered to be as much 
alive in the other world as he was when he was first martyred. The capture of 
his house is thus understood as a new ordeal inflicted upon him and as an insult 
from the Persians. That is why Jacob prays God on behalf of its martyr. He urges 
God to accomplish miracles and show its power, using the argument that its 
martyr Stephen is despised for the second time: he was once shunned by the 
Jews and is now once again ridiculed by the pagans as if his martyrdom were 


31 Fora focus on the ritual, social, and commemorative functions of church spaces, in par- 
ticular those associated with Christian saints, see Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces. 

32 The Syriac word for "fire-temple" is also "fire-house": bet nuhro. It is the same in Middle 
Persian, atax$-kadag or man i ātaxš, xanag t átax$ mean “house of fire,” the words kadag, 
man and xänag being all used for an ordinary house (Boyce, "Ata$kada"). 

33  V.54. 
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repeated. Jacob asks God to come to his rescue and become his champion, espe- 
cially since Stephen is known for his mercy and forgiveness and would never 
ask God himself to punish his enemies. In an interesting reversal, Jacob is the 
one interceding in favour of the martyr instead of praying the martyr to inter- 
cede for the Christians. Precisely because of his forgetfulness, Stephen is an 
unlikely champion for the defeated Christians, a patron saint of little support 
against the enemies, a martyr out of place during the war since he would never 
pray for his own sake and the salvation of his church and, consequently, the 
city of Amida. That is the reason why Jacob never addresses his prayers to him 
but rather uses the martyr as a reason for God to intervene in order to protect 
its martyr against his enemies, in spite of him. 


If the defeat does not hurry and swoop down on them, 

The first of your martyrs?^ will be despised by those who go astray. 

Itis enough, Lord, that Judaism lapidated him. 

Let he not be the laughingstock of Magianism. 

He loved those who insulted him because of you; 

Be full of zeal for revenge because of him. 

Do not expect him to ask you, Lord, to do justice, 

For he wants to be benevolent towards those who despised him and 
lapidated him. 

Give honour to your servant among the infidels through your zeal 

So that the pagans become aware that strong is the arm of the faith in 
you. 

Because of his love for you, he endured the stones of the Jews; 

May he be spared the insults of the Assyrians. 

When they were lapidating him, he prayed for them,?5 and now again 
that they laugh at him, 

He asks you to be benevolent towards them. 

He showed how pure his soul is and good his heart: 

For anger did not rise in him to hate those who hate him. 


34 Stephen is called “protomartyr” in Greek. 

35 The same characterisation is developed in the mimro that Jacob wrote on Stephen where 
the martyr asks Christ to forgive those who kill him (Akhrass, “A List of Homilies,” 105, n? 
98; ed. AMS 3:710—723, esp. 720, l. 14 and 20). See the translation by the Holy Transfigura- 
tion Monastery in “A Homily by Mar Jacob of Serug: In Praise of St Stephen. A Homily on 
Stephen, the archdeacon and First-Born of the Martyrs," The True Vine (The Holy Ortho- 
dox Church in America) 7 (1990): 43-54. Based on Acts 7:60 where Stephen is depicted as 
imitating Christ and praying for his persecutors, this idea was central in Patristic literature 
since the fourth century. 
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But you, the Just One, you called destruction against those who lapi- 
dated him, 

And you justly destroyed their city as a champion.56 

Now again, Lord, summon the zeal of your valour 

And those who insult your martyr, disperse them and hand them over 
(to punishment). 

With a clear sign that will strike their legions,?” 

They will understand that the scorn that your martyr is suffering at their 
hands has been avenged.?? 


The forgiving God of the New Testament whom Stephen imitates is invited 
to show its revengeful face as the God who punished the Jews who lapidated 
Stephen. In times of war, Jacob does not pray for peace and forgiveness but for 
the rise of the divine zeal against the enemies. Stephen appears here as the 
peaceful and admirable martyr and yet the contrary of the hero who would be 
needed in these dire circumstances. Following Christ's model, he could not be 
a model. 

Since the waris presented as the consequence of the priests' and lay people's 
sins, Jacob could not pray for the sinners but begged instead for the martyr's 
sake unwilling to save himself. 

Jacob also laments on the sins of the Christians who are held directly respon- 
sible for the fate of Stephen: 


Similarly today He handed over the sacred vases to the pagans who 
looted them 

And He let its dwelling being outraged by the Assyrians. [...]?? 

Because I sinned, the eminent martyr is insulted; 

Woe to me who sinned! Woe! For who has been insulted because of me? 

Woe to me, for is he not going to ask me to account for the insult to his 
dwelling? 

It is my fault that strangers entered it and became its masters! 

Iam the one who transgressed the divine law; 

And Stephen is the one insulted by those who go astray!4° 


36 Allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 CE, presented here in an innovative way as 
a divine punishment for Stephen's death. 

37  Inreference to the satanic legions. 

38  V.74-84. 

39 Vs. 

40  V.142-144. 
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The mimro thus ties a link between the attitude of the Christians (and Jacob 
himself) and the martyr. History repeats itself, only this time the Christians 
are the new Jews, and like them they will be punished. Biblical typology cre- 
ates a sense of repetition and cycles that abolish history. The new situation is 
explained according to the past and in order to impact the future as we will see. 


5 Traditional Images and New Meanings 


Biblical typology stands as a paradigm for the present and Jacob adapts it 
to answer the new circumstances in innovative ways. His interpretation of 
the destruction of Jerusalem as a divine punishment for Stephen's martyr- 
dom seems to be unique to this mimro in the patristic tradition. He creates an 
entirely new interpretation of the destruction of Jerusalem as a punishment of 
the particular sin of the Jews against Stephen. He uses the New Testament as a 
paradigm for the present, adjuring God to act as he did when Stephen was mar- 
tyred, to call defeat upon the martyr's enemies. Just as God punished the Jews, 
it is expected to punish the Sasanians who similarly attacked Stephen: victory 
for the Roman armies in Jerusalem functions as a paradigm for the victory that 
Jacob calls for in Amida. 

In another striking image, Jacob applies the vocabulary normally used for 
Christ to Stephen and equates the church dedicated to him with the bridal 
chamber“ that the city prepared and adorned for the martyr: 


In the glorious dwelling of Stephen, the first (literally “head”) of his 
brothers,*? 


The impure mysteries of Magianism are muttered.^? 


41  Ontheimage of the bridal chamber (of light or joy), see. S.P. Brock, "The Bridal Chamber 
of Light: A Distinctive Feature of the Syriac Liturgical Tradition,” The Harp 18 (2005): 179- 
191; and R. Valantasis, "The Nuptial Chamber Revisited: The Acts of Thomas and Cultural 
Intertextuality," Semeia 80 (1997): 261-276. 

42 The word is riso, "head," "chief" Jacob uses this epithet too in his mimro on Ephrem: js 
3:710, V. 9. 

43 Jews and Christians often refer to the muttering of Zoroastrians. It became a polemi- 
cal argument but refers to the fact that parts of the Zoroastrian liturgy were said in a 
low voice or whispered (5aj). I thank my colleague Dr. Samra Azarnouche for this and 
other references on Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian period. See M.F. Kanga, “Afrinagan,” 
Encyclopedia Iranica, 1/6, 581 http://www.iranicaonline.org/articles/afrinagan-a-term-for 
-one-of-the-outer-zoroastrian-liturgical-services. Also J.C. Greenfield, “Ratin Megusha,’ in 
Joshua Finkel Festschrift, ed. by S.B. Hoenig and L.D. Stitskin (New York: Yeshiva University 
Press, 1974), 63-69. 
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The virgin city in her love set a bridal chamber for the martyr: 
But the Magus came and wrested it away as he imagines. 


The image of the bridal chamber, quite popular in Syriac, is here again averted 
from its traditional use. Normally it is a metaphor of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
the Syriac liturgical tradition, often with an eschatological meaning. In Jacob's 
mimro, the reference to the Bridal Chamber plays on the theme of the Church 
betrothed to Christ at his baptism in the Jordan.45 Here however it is the city 
(personified as a virgin) that is betrothed to Stephen and the church dedicated 
to him interpreted as the Bridal Chamber. The image of the Bridal Chamber 
that serves essentially “as a metaphor of the place between the divine and the 
human realms,’*6 aims at emphasizing the special union between the city and 
the patron saint of the church. The meaning of the loss of the church is thus 
highlighted: it is not a simple building that was taken from the faithful but the 
very place of union with the martyr and more broadly with God: 


The splendid place where the Trinity was adored, 

Do not let it pass to Magianism, Lord! 

Let not the place that was a centre for sanctification^? 
Become a dwelling of muttering for unbelief.49 


The inhabitants were now forbidden from entering the eschatological Cham- 
ber of Light since they could not participate in the Eucharist (another meaning 
for the Bridal Chamber) in that church. They were deprived of the place of con- 
tact with the divine; therefore, their very salvation was endangered. 

What is also of interest in this passage is how the sensorial dimension of the 
liturgy seems central in creating the sacral space.^? Sociological studies have 
shown how the construction of sites of meaning takes place through perfor- 
mance.9? In addition to the auditory (murmuring by the Zoroastrian priests vs 


44  V.58-59. 


45 Brock, “The Bridal Chamber of Light,” 185-186. 
46 Ibid., 189. 


47  Itis difficult to say if Jacob alludes to the whole church or only to the choir. 

48  V.93-94. 

49  Ontheolfactory dimension, see S. Ashbrook Harvey, Scenting Salvation: Ancient Christian- 
ity and the Olfactory Imagination (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 42; Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2006); B. Caseau, "The Senses in Religion: Liturgy, Devotion, 
and Deprivation,” in Cultural History of the Senses in the Middle Ages, ed. by R. Newhauser 
(Oxford: Bloomsbury, 2014), 89-110. 

50 Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces, 32 and 257. 
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Christian liturgy), the olfactory dimension is mentioned too: stench is associ- 
ated in ancient Christianity with paganism or heresy. The Sasanians’ rites are 
associated with paganism, hence the reference: 


He [the enemy] massacred priests, desecrated temples and looted uten- 
sils;>! 

It [God] gave to the Magi the martyr’s dwelling so that they mock him; 

It turned it into a stinking dwelling for Magianism.52 


Jacob’s mimro illustrates precisely how he considers the liturgical performance 
to be constitutive of the sacredness of the church: when the liturgy stops, God’s 
worshipping comes also to a halt and gives space to unbelief that is Zoroastri- 
anism with its own sounds, smells and rites. 

Jacob also uses the history of the Ark of the Covenant in the Old Testament 
(1Sam 4-7) as a type for the church of St Stephen.5? Typological interpretations 
are usual in Syriac Christianity and Jacob draws several links between the Old 
as much as the New Testament and contemporary events: the poet himself, like 
Samson, gives sweetness (consolation) from the bitterness of his teaching (the 
dramatic account of the capture of the city); the Sasanians are described under 
the guise of the biblical Assyrians, arch-enemies of the Jewish people, a type, 
in turn, of the Christians; the type of the Christian priests who sinned because 
they loved food and were greedy is the figures of Hopni and Phineas in the Old 
Testament.5* As he equated the Sasanians with the Assyrians and their king 
with Pharaoh, Jacob also takes the Philistines—other villains of the Old Tes- 
tament and enemies of Israel—as one of their types. He explains that just as 
God let its Ark fall into the hands of the Philistines, it consciously allowed the 
church of St Stephen to be taken by the Persians: 


51 The objects that hold the bread and wine (Christ's body and blood) and the veil over 
the chalice are considered sanctified by this contact and the same is true for the altar, 
hence the impact when they are looted: the church is desecrated also in this manner. 
See B. Caseau, “IIOAEMEIN AI@O1Z Polemein Lithois. La désacralisation des espaces et 
des objets religieux paiens durant l'Antiquité tardive,” in Le sacré et son inscription dans 
l’espace à Byzance et en Occident. Etudes comparées, ed. by M. Kaplan (Byzantina Sor- 
bonensia 18; Paris: Éditions de la Sorbonne, 2001), 61-123; M.-Y. Perrin, “À propos de la 
sacralité des lieux de culte chrétiens dans la première moitié du 1v* s. Quelques observa- 
tions,” in L'impero costantiniano e i luoghi sacri, ed. by T. Canella (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2016), 
191-211 (206-208). 

52  V.69-70. 

53 Anentire mimro by Jacob deals with How the Philistines took hold of the Ark of the Covenant 
(Akhrass, “A List of Homilies,” 142, n? 331). 

54 18am 2:12-17. 
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The valiant was not weak then and He is not either today; 

For if He had not wanted it, they would not have looted its dwelling nor 
his Ark. 

As He rejected the priests and handed over the Ark to the Philistines 

He rejected us too and abandoned his house to the Assyrians.55 


The reason he invokes is the same now and then: the greediness of the priests, 
the Jewish priests then, the Christian ones now, and the love of money. Typol- 
ogy gives the reason why God seems to have abandoned its flock. It also gives 
hope for the future: as God manifested its power through the miracles of the 
Ark performed in the midst of its enemies, it will show its mightiness and bring 
back the church to the Christians: 


Behold, the dwelling of your martyr has been despised like the Ark, 
Show today your valour as you normally do!56 


That is at least what Jacob urges God to do. According to this typological 
scheme, Jacob can predict the future thanks to the past and confidently pray 
God to overturn the current situation. Typology is paradigmatic and abolishes 
time in creating models valid whatever the historical circumstances. Christians 
should understand the punishment to be only temporary as it had been at 
the time of the Ark. Their future is delineated in the Old Testament paradigm 
and they should find comfort and confidence in the final victory of their 
God: 


This grand scheme for the Ark 
Is taking place similarly now for Stephen's dwelling.5? 


Jacob's argument is that God accepted for some time that its Ark was captive 
in order to punish the Jews and then punished the Philistines in showing its 
strength: 


He hid his power into the Ark and was vanquished by the uncircum- 
cised 
Until He punished both sides with wisdom. 


55  V.146-147. 
56  V.201. 
57  V.160. 
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Because He accepted to be scorned for some time, 
He corrected both the Philistines and the Hebrews.58 


The image of the Ark also implies that God inhabits the church as its Shekinta?? 
inhabited the Ark. God is the hidden master of the house: 


Show a sign for the fire as for Dagon,®° 
So that the impure know that the dwelling has a hidden master!® 


Yet as different conceptions of the church building as God's dwelling competed 
in ancient Christianity so is the case too in Jacob's mimro. The rejection of phys- 
ical sacred spaces is shared by ancient Christian writers, based on St Paul's 
writings that "contrast the idea of divinity circumscribed in a temple struc- 
ture with the concept of the Christians themselves as God's "Temple"? So says 
Ephrem too: “O Lord, may the body be a temple for him who built it!"9? Ancient 
writers defend repeatedly too the idea that God cannot be contained since it 
fills the whole universe. Ephrem developed this idea: 


After allowing to believe that He dwelt in the temple, 
He conversely let know that the sky is filled (with Him).64 


Similarly, Jacob is careful to remind that the church cannot circumscribe God, 
that the entire universe is not enough to contain it, and that it cannot dwell 
anywhere: 


58  V.191-192. 

59  Shekina in Hebrew. See N. Séd, "La Shekhinta et ses amis 'araméens,"" in Mélanges Antoine 
Guillaumont. Contributions à l'étude des christianismes orientaux, ed. by R.-G. Coquin 
(Cahiers d'Orientalisme 20; Genéve: Patrick Cramer, 1988), 233-242; D. Cerbelaud, 
"Aspects de la Shekinah chez les auteurs chrétiens syriens,' Le Muséon 123.1-2 (2010): 91- 
125. 

60 The fire of the Zoroastrians is similar to Dagon, the idol of the Philistines. Cf. 1Sam 5:2-7. 

61 As opposed to the visible statues of the Polytheists or fire of the Zoroastrians. V. 198. 

62 Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces, 16-17: ref. to Eph 2:19-22 and 1Cor 3:10-17. 

63  Nisibene Hymn 50.7, transl. S.P. Brock, The Harp of the Spirit. Poems of Saint Ephrem the 
Syrian (3rd enlarged ed.; Cambridge: Institute for Orthodox Christian Studies, 2013), 81. 

64 E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen contra Haereses. 2 vols. (CSCO 169-170, 
Syr. 76-77; Leuven: L. Durbecq, 1957), hymn 30.2, French translation: F. Ruani, Éphrem de 
Nisibe. Hymnes contre les hérésies, traduction du syriaque, introduction et notes (Biblio- 
théque de l'Orient chrétien 4; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2018), 184. 
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To you are the height and the depth: they look small to you. 

And the vast cavities of all the corners (of the universe) cannot contain 
you. 

Beyond the world, inside the world and within it, 

Above and below, you fill the corners. 

The entire Creation and what is outside of it would not be spacious 
enough, 

Even if they became a unique huge dwelling, to accommodate you. 

The depths below and the heights above in their limits, 

Could not contain you so that you dwelt in them if you dwelt anywhere. 

All the worlds that existed or will exist, 

Would not be enough to contain your glory if you dwelt in them. 

And those who have knowledge understand that you are everywhere 

And that the work of (human) hands is small for you to be served 
there.55 


Jacob develops the idea that God is its own dwelling: 


You are for yourself a dwelling that contains you and where you stay; 
You are the immense place that contains you, O Almighty, 

Everything is in you and there is nothing outside of you 

Because you are sufficient for yourself and for everyone in every place.55 


The church is thus God's dwelling but not an exclusive one, since it dwells 
everywhere in space and time. However it is fully Stephen's house, most proba- 
bly because it held his relics. The church or martyrion is the house of the martyr 
as Jacob repeats several times. As opposed to the churches outside Edessa that 
were emptied of their relics or the churches that remained in the hands of the 
Christians, it is possible that St Stephen's church passed to the Zoroastrians 
with its most sacred part, the martyr himself present in his remains if relics 
happened to be there. Whether or not the saint was physically present, Jacob 
pleads with God to save the church from the enemies as a way of saving Stephen 
himself from the mockeries. 


65 Allusion to the church made by men's hands (cf. 1Kgs 8:27 et Acts 7:48). V. 95-100. 
66  V.101-102. 
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6 A Religious War 


Jacob interprets the events in terms of religious clash through the holding of the 
church. The war raises questions about who holds the true religion and which 
God is the most powerful. The capture of the church is presented as highly 
symbolic and pivotal for Jacob who was an ecclesiastical visitor at the time, in 
charge of the local communities, whereas the city did not have a bishop since 
he had died just before the war started. Jacob explains that the dramatic recent 
events, notably the fact that the priests were killed and the churches pillaged, 
was an incentive for writing his mimro: 


Priests are killed in the sanctuaries' courtyards: how could I shut up? 

Altars are overturned and officiants captured: how would I remain 
silent? 

The sanctuary is desecrated and temples pillaged: pay attention to my 
words!67 


He alludes to the impossibility for the city to celebrate Easter, which means that 
he pronounced the mimro during the occupation of the city, probably in 502, 
just after it was taken since he seems to refer to the capture of the city and the 
massacres as recent: 


It is soaked in blood and its doors cry on its inhabitants9? 

Killed and robbed. It is only disbelief and dread.9? 

[is] 

How could it celebrate the feast with its companions? 

A part of it was killed, a part taken away, and it has been entirely pil- 
laged. 

No high priest, no officiants; its temples are devastated.70 


What is at stake according to him is the religious significance of the capture of 
the church building that should not appear as a sign that the God of the Chris- 
tians is powerless. Jacob presents it as the opinion that the Sasanians might 
have but since the mimro is directed to Christians, we should probably under- 
stand the argument as raised by some Christians: 


67  V.go-ai 


68 Cf. Lament for Ur (213—214) for an ancient Mesopotamian parallel. 
69  V.39. 


70 V. 42—43. The city is here personified. 
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The Assyrian does not know how you are, Lord, 

He fancies that he defeated you and took your dwelling. 

He thinks, the fool, that he captured the little stronghold” because he is 
strong 

And that he defeated you too because he took your dwelling and gave it 
to his gods. 

That is what the fool thinks about you in his heart, 

That you were expelled from this hard-hit stronghold that he con- 
quered, 

That he had you leave it by his valour, as with his like; 

That he wrenched your dwelling from you so that it becomes a dwelling 
for his vanities.7? 


Jacob explains how the capture of the church might be interpreted as a vic- 
tory over the God of the Christians since the enemy would imagine that they 
expelled it from the church as they might have done with a pagan god. The 
superiority of one religion over the other is expressed in terms of the ability of 
each divinity to enforce its power: 


The city was delivered in his hands because of our injustice and he 
imagined 

That he had conquered the sanctuary over God in the war ... 

Behold, the Lord is despised in His dwelling by the infidels.7# 


And: 


Let not the pagans, Lord, who adore void, say 

That their divinities helped them overcome you too. 

Let not the servants of the fire boast about their beliefs 

And that the first of your martyrs was overcome by the fire and his 
dwelling occupied.” 


71 Amida is all but a “little stronghold.” Jacob attempts thus to diminish the significance of 
the Sasanians' victory. 

72 The theme of the god who leaves the destroyed city and its temple frequently appears in 
the lamentation texts on Sumerian cities and in the Biblical Book of Lamentations. 

73  V.103-106. 

74  V.68,70. 

75  V.89-90. 
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The God of the Christians is paralleled to the Zoroastrians' gods in what 
Jacob imagines were their thoughts. He does not want the Zoroastrians, neither 
the Christians, imagine that the God of the Christians is not the most powerful 
(he does not discuss here however its uniqueness). Stephen is placed on the 
same level as the fire as the "inhabitant" of the church and as witness of God: 
just as he is some sort of representative of the God of the Christians, the fire 
stands for the Zoroastrian divinity (Ohrmazd or Ahura Mazda, creator of what 
is good). Jacob does notshow that he had any knowledge of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. His arguments are intended for Christians who may have doubted their 
own religion and God: 


Persia will see by your acts how great your strength is 
And it will cry that your cross is superior to its gods.76 


Jacob beseeches God to show its might in order to defend its own image and 
status against the Pagans. Since its martyr, Christ's imitator, is ridiculed, Christ's 
crucifixion is also scorned. 


If you do not show your raised hand to the pagans of Assur, 

They will imagine that they looted your utensils because you are weak." 
If you do not raise a sentence against the presumptuous, 

The high image of your divinity will be tarnished. 

Since the infidels scorn the crown of your martyr, 

The Pagans laugh at your high name and your saints.78 

Do not, Lord, harm the great beauty of faith, 

Do not let the impure mock your crucifixion.7? 


He insists that for its own honour, God must show its mightiness and return its 
house to its martyr, as a sign that it is the lord of the Christians. Their honour 
versus the "Pagans" is compromised by the defeat and Jacob calls to God using 
the argument that it is its honour that would be at stake. He repeats the words 
several times as a warlike incantation intended to convince a knight to go to 
war: 


76  V.197. 


77 Vm 
78 | V.85-86. 
79  V.88. 
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Your high name honour by a high fight 

And ruin your oppressors who scorned your honour. 

Return his dwelling to your martyr so that he is honoured in it 

And those who scorned him, make them fall by the sword in front of 
those who adore you.80 

Because you are just, Lord, show the strength of your arm through mira- 
cles; 

Let not the fire worshippers say to us: “Where is the Lord?”81 


This latter verse explains the true meaning that Jacob and his fellow Christians 
attached to the war. They perceived it not just in terms of military victory but 
of religious truth proved by military successes. After the just punishment for 
the sins of the Christians and following a biblical exegesis and paradigm, Jacob 
expects that God will prove by miracles its superiority to Pagans and Christians' 
eyes alike. 


7 Conclusion 


Late antique wars did not have only geopolitical consequences, they involved 
emotional and spiritual engagement from the actors and the authors who 
wrote about them. They were not remembered just as registered events but 
were accounted for in symbolic ways in chronicles, mimre and madroshe like 
those Ephrem wrote on Nisibis, or in what we, moderns, call novels, romance or 
apocryphal texts like the Doctrina Addai, the Romance of the Emperor Julian, or 
the Acts of the martyrs. Surprisingly, and often deceptively for modern histori- 
ans, events are not the core of the sources we have to rely on for writing ancient 
history: the interpretation of events comes first in these sources and impacts the 
way they are recounted. More than history writing we read a memorial con- 
struction in literary texts, in an attempt to live through the dramatic events, to 
keep them in a distance and make sense of them on a broader scale. In the 
particular case of the loss of the church dedicated to St Stephen in Amida, 
it is both the relationship of the local Christians with this particular martyr 
and with their own God challenged by the Zoroastrians that are the subject 
of Jacob's mimro. Although we learn little about the exact circumstances, the 


80  V.91-92. Cf Jr 19:7. 
81  V.u0. Ps 42:1. 
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mimro is a gem for the history of mentalities, emotions and religious interac- 
tions in the late antique Upper Mesopotamia disputed between Romans and 
Sasanians. 
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